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CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOME AGAIN. 

7 \HE Challoners were home again 

| in Durewoods. They had cross- 
ed the Atlantic in winter, and were 
lucky enough to have some calm seas; 
and Sir John observed with pleasure 
that on more than one clear and cold 
day, when the waters were quiet 
enough to allow of pleasant walks on 
deck, Marie showed unusually good 
spirits and seemed to enter a little into 
the enjoyment of existence again. He 
had watched her with some uneasiness 
as she sat on deck the day they were 
leaving New York. The steamer was 
crowded with friends taking leave of 
friends whom the vessel was to bear 
away, and there was a great deal of 
kissing and embracing, and there were 
many tearful eyes. Sir John observed 
with wonder and anxiety that his 
daughter sat there cold, apathetic, and 
silent, looking on the emotional crowd 
out of eyes that seemed hardly to take 
an interest in anything. His mind 
misgave him. Was she really unhap- 
py, or was her once magnificent physi- 
cal health giving way ? 

Therefore, when they were fairly on 
the ocean, and she brightened up, and 
talked to people, and seemed like her 
old self—perhaps a little exaggerated 
at times—he was greatly cheered. 
There wasa handsome, vivacious young 
French naval officer on board who 


seemed to lose his heart at once to 
Lady Disdain, and with whom Lady 
Disdain was pleased to talk a great 
deal—and if it were not Lady Disdain, 
one might perhaps even say to flirt a 
great deal—and her spirits sometimes 
seemed to rise almost too high. But 
Sir John was reassured and delighted. 
“*Tt’s all right,” he said to himself. 
“She will be perfectly happy yet. 
When she is married and settled in 
London life and moving in society she 
will be as happy as a queen.” He felt 
little fear thenceforward, even when 
her bursts of high spirits were follow- 
ed occasionally by hours of gloom and 
apathy; even when he observed that 
the first sight of the shores of her own 
country made her start as if in repug- 
nance or dismay. 

Ronald Vidal met them at South- 
ampton. He looked very handsome, 
and blushed in almost a boyish way 
when he saw Marie. She held her 
hand out to him, and said, ‘* How are 
you, Ronald?” and Ronald took her 
hand, but seemed somehow a little 
dashed by this reception, and he did 
not kiss her. 

Ronald went off presently to see 
about having their trunks quickly 
through the custom-house, and Sir 
John was left alone for a few moments 
with his daughter. 

“I think you frightened our young 
squire, Marie.” 
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** How so, dear?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know. You were 
not very warm in your reception of 
him, I thought.” 

‘Was I not? 
friendly.” 

**He didn’t venture to kiss you,” 
Sir John said with a sinile. 

‘* Would it have been the right thing 
to do?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know whether there 
is much either right or wrong about it 
under the circumstances, But I should 
think he might have ventured.” 

‘Oh, yes; if it is the right thing to 
do. But I really didn’t know. I sup- 
pose he hardly expected me to kiss 
him. I confess I am not equal to that.” 

‘*He seemed a little discouraged, I 
thought,” Sir John said. 

‘**Some people are so easily discour- 
aged,” his daughter replied. 

‘‘Here he comes,” her father said 
hastily in an undertone, rather glad 
that the conversation was brought to a 
close. 

They got through the custom-house, 
and Ronald had engaged a carriage for 
them in the express to London, 

‘*Marie looks pale, I think,” Ronald 
said when they were in motion. 

‘*Everybody tells me I am looking 
pale,” she said, with a touch of petu- 
lance in her voice. ‘‘I am perfectly 
well. Iam in rude and vulgar health, 
But it is so cold and wet here—how 
could any one help looking pale? Has 
it been raining all the time, Ronald?” 

‘“*A good deal. It’s been a very 
dreary time to me, Marie.” 

‘Indeed? I didn’t think you cared 
about the weather.” 

‘*You know I don’t; and you know 
it wasn’t that.” 

‘‘What have you been doing all the 
time? I saw that you have been speak- 
ing; we got the papers—and I read the 
speeches, and liked them very much.” 
A burst of kindness dictated her 
words, for she thought he did seem 
dashed, and she asked herself what 
earthly right she had to find fault with 
him and make him 
** And you are quite a public man now ! 


I meant to be very 


uncomfortable. 
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Leading articles in the papers about 
you! The ‘Times’ insists that what 
you said was entirely inappropriate 
and unseasonable, and I don’t know 
what else; and the ‘ Daily News’ de- 
clares that you said just the right thing 
at the right time. I agree with the 
‘Daily News.’ ” 

Ronald was perfectly happy now. 
He started off with a full account of 
all that he had done and said, and why 
he did it and said it, and what every- 
body said to him about it; how his 
father told him that if he kept on that 
way and dropped his confounded 
play-houses (‘‘And settled myself 
down in life,” Ronald added, with a 
glance at Marie) he might come to 
something; and how Gladstone com- 
plimented him; and Dizzy was won- 
derfully civil in his reply; and how 
Bright came up to him in the smoking- 
room and told him he had made a fine 
speech, but recommended him to use 
shorter words, and to study the early 
English poets, and not to quote too 
much Latin. ‘‘And he’s right, by 
Jove!” Mr. Vidal exclaimed, ‘‘and 
Bright’s the only great—really great— 
artist in oratory that we have, Marie.” 
He streamed away with a good deal 
more of political talk, and he was very 
much delighted with Marie, and him- 
self, and everything else. 

Marie’s cheek brightened a little now 
and then. This did seem a fairer 
prospect than a life spent with finan- 
ciers, and the magnates of the railway, 
and men whose talk was not of oxen, 
but of bulls and bears. She did think 
that it would be something to move in 
a society made up of great political 
chiefs and their followers, She had 
even across the Atlantic read with a 
certain kindling pride of the speeches 
made by her lover just toward the 
close of the session, and of the com- 
ments and criticisms they called forth; 
and she felt convinced that there was 
in Ronald Vidal a capacity to rise in 
politics, and in herself a capacity to 
understand them. She told him ina 
few warm words how glad she was 
that he had made such a success, 
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‘“*T owe it all to you,” he said ina 
low tone. 

Ronald Vidal should then, if he only 
could have known, and the fates and 
the railway had allowed, have taken 
her hand in his and kissed her boldly, 
perhaps twice; and gone instantly 
away and left her to think of him all 
the rest of the day and the evening, 
with a favorable recollection and with 
something like the sense of having 
willingly given up her life to make 
part of his. But Mr. Vidal did not 
know this, and did not think about it; 
and in any case the express was rush- 
ing along at full speed for London, and 
he could not possibly get out except 
with the result of making a corpse of 
himself. Therefore he remained by 
Marie’s side and talked to her while 
Sir John read the newspaper. 

Mr. Vidal was now made so happy 
that he became quite himself again, 
and fearing lest Marie should be bored 
with too much politics, he passed on 
to personal news. He told her about 
various persons whom she knew, and 
ever so many more whom she did not 
know. He told her of the new actors 
and singers, and the winter exhibi- 
tions of pictures, and all the latest 
fashions, whimsies, and fads of socie- 
ty. He had no end of descriptions of 
this, that, and the other lady, and her 
dress, and her drawing-room, and her 
china. He talked of marriages which 
were coming off, and once or twice he 
began some story of private life in this 
or that family, and suddenly broke off 
in the middle and seemed a little con- 
fused; and altogether he did not show 
to so much advantage as when they 
were talking of politics. 

Marie wondered how so clever a 
young man, just entering on so inter- 
esting and noble a career, could care 
for all the things he was now talking 
about. She wondered he did not ask 
her about anything she had seen in all 
the travels that seemed to her so mar- 
vellous and delightful; and she even 
asked him why he didn’t ask her any- 
thing of the kind. So he had then to 
express a polite desire to hear every- 
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thing; but he did not listen to any- 
thing long. Mr. Vidal was not good 
as a listener, and he did not care a 
straw for travel, except as a means of 
meeting new men and women. There 
was hardly anything Marie had to tell 
him about people he cared to hear of, 
and he was always begging pardon 
and breaking in upon her description 
of something just to tell her about the 
absurd house that Lady Jervis was 
having built, lest he should forget; 
‘*and everybody is talking about it— 
old Lady Jervis, you know "—or some 
recital of equal interest. Marie thought 
of the day when she walked with him 
up the Durewoods hill, and tried to 
get him to look at the scenery and talk 
about it, and could not succeed. She 
gave up any further attempt to interest 
him now in what she had seen, and 
she listened with all the attention she 
could give to everything he had to 
tell, and Mr. Vidal became happy 
again. 

When they reached London Marie 
saw a lady get out of the train whom 
she knew to have been a fellow passen- 
ger of hers from New York, and in 
whom she had taken a great interest, 
although she saw her but once or twice. 
The lady had been very sick nearly all 
the way, and was seldom visible. She 
was very handsome, Marie thought, 
although she looked a little wasted. 
There was a shade of darkness round 
her eyes which gave her a melancholy 
and romantic aspect. She had a sn- 
perb mass of golden hair, and a very 
stately presence. Now as she got out 
at the station she was giving directions 
to her two maids and a man in livery, 
and two or three friends were in wait- 
ing for her, and she seemed to Marie 
like some foreign princess or other 
such distinguished person. In the lit- 
tle bustle about Sir John Challoner’s 
carriage, and servants, and luggage, 
Marie saw that the handsome lady sa- 
luted Ronald Vidal, who went up anid 
shook hands with her and spoke a few 
friendly words. 

‘* Who is that ?” Marie asked, when 
they were in the carriage and driving 
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away—'‘‘that lady with the beautiful 
face? I do so want to know who she 
is.” 

Vidal laughed. 

‘“*That’s Rosamunda Shirley—Mrs. 
Mattocks is her real name now. So 
she’s been your fellow passenger ? She’s 
been starring it in the States—making 
a lot of money, she tells me. She’ll 
want it all, I dare say—Mattocks plays 
like anything—can’t stop—always 
loses.” 

‘*But who is Rosamunda Shirley ?” 

‘*Oh, she’s an actress, you know. 
We had her for a season at the May- 
fair—I mean the people who owned 
the Mayfair then engaged her. She 
married a man named Mattocks, who 
used to be in a cavalry regiment; he 
had to sell out—a regular black sheep 
—he lives upon her now. But he 
wouldn’t go to the States with her all 
the same.” 

‘*She looks very unhappy,” said 
Marie. ‘‘I knew she had some mel- 
ancholy history. Is she a great actress, 
Ronald ? does she play in tragedy ?” 


‘* Tragedy ! oh, dear, no. Burlesque 
—tights—that sort of thing. No, she 
isn’t much of an actress, but she can 
sing a little and dance a little, and she 
has a fine figure, and looks very well 


on the stage. That hair isn’t her own, 
you know,” the candid youth contin- 
ued. 

“Oh! I thought I should like to 
know her so much; but if she is not 
really an artist, I don’t think 4 

Vidal looked amazed. 

‘Oh, you couidn’t know her,” he 
said; ‘‘she’s all right enough—I never 
heard any anything much said against 
her, but they are a queer lot, husband 
and all.” 

‘‘In any case,” Sir John remarked 
coldly, ‘‘I don’t suppose ladies usually 
make the acquaintance of burlesque 
actresses.” 

Sir John was rather displeased that 
this incident had occurred, and Ronald 
now began to see for the first time 
that it had probably been an unlucky 
affair. Vidal hardly ever made ac- 
count of any point of view different 
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from his own, and it had not occurred 
to him as possible that Marie could be 
displeased at his knowing a burlesque 
actress whom she, of course, was not 
to know. ‘‘There never was any 
harm in poor Rosie,” he thought; and 
his mother and sisters knew perfectly 
well that he had lots of acquaintances 
in Rosie’s world, and they never cared. 

‘*T haven’t seen her—Mrs. Mattocks 
—this long time,” he hastened to say. 
**Our acquaintance was very slight. I 
always thought him a black sheep.” 

Nobody said anything more on the 
subject, and Ronald talked of some- 
thing else. The rain streamed down, 
and Marie thought London looked un- 
speakably dismal. She looked from 
the carriage windows, and wondered 
once or twice whether there was any 
possibility of her seeing Christmas 
Pembroke in the strects as they drove 
along. She was more than once on 
the point of asking Mr. Vidal if he 
knew anything about Pembroke, but 
some reason which she could hardly 
have explained to herself kept her 
from putting the question. Vidal 
never said a word about Pembroke, be- 
cause, as it has been remarked already, 
he rarely remembered that young man’s 
existence. 

At last the drive came to an end, and 
Marie was at home in Kensington. 
Not long, however, did she remein 
there. Her father hurried her off to 
Durewoods, and she was glad to go— 
perhaps all the more glad because 
Ronald Vidal was not to accompany 
them. He was to follow them soon: 
‘‘when things had been arranged.” 
He took leave of Marie again with a 
pressure of the hand she held out to 
him, and he did not venture to kiss 
her. 

The Chailoners went by train ‘to 
Baymouth, and thence went all the 
way round by carriage, avoiding the 
sea passage, although the Saucy Lass 
had not yet met with her accident, 
Sir John was unwilling to subject his 
daughter to the rough wind, the toss- 
ing sea, and either the drenching rain 
on deck or the stifling cabin of the 
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Saucy Lass. They had a very dreary 
drive of it, with the windows closed 
and the rain beating against the glass. 
They could see nothing of the country, 
and they talked but little. They ap- 
proached Durewoods, it might be said, 
by the back way, and Marie had near- 
ly reached her own gate before she 
knew where she was. 

‘*Can this be Durewoods really?” 
she asked, trying to peer through the 
mist and rain—‘‘this frightfu! place, 
so drenched and desolate ?” 

‘¢This is Durewoods indeed, Marie. 
Welcome home, dear!” 

‘**Tt seems a strange welcome home ! 
Can it be that the hill I loved so is 
hidden somewhere under that sky, and 
that dear Dione Lyle’s balcony and her 
roses can be within sight? Well— 
perhaps it is all the better.” 

‘* Why, Marie ?” 

‘**It will be the easier to part from 
Durewoods, dear.” 

‘*You talk of parting from Dure- 
woods as if you were going into exile, 
Marie. Durewoods will be here all the 
same—for you and Ronald always.” 

“*Yes, it will be here,” said Marie, 
and she stopped; and presently the 
carriage drove in through their own 
gate and along the avenue and up to 
the door. 

“*T shall be glad to see good old 
Sarah Cramp,” said Marie. ‘‘If she 
knows that we are coming, she will be 
here to meet me, I am sure.” 

But Sarah Cramp did not know that 
they were coming; and one of the first 
pieces of news given to Marie when 
she entered the hall was that poor cld 
Mrs. Cramp was dead and_ buried. 
Marie could not restrain her tears for 
her faithful old friend who was gone; 
and such was the condition of her wel- 
come home to Durewoods. 

But there were a great many things 
to do, and persons to see, and instruc- 
tions to give, and questions to ask, 
after so long anabsence. Marie, as we 
know, had always liked to be her own 
housekeeper, and there was an under- 
standing that after her marriage she 
was still to be housekeeper of Dure- 
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woods whenever she and her husband 
had to be in the country. In town, 
too, she was to look after her father’s 
house a good deal, and was to sit at 
the head of his table when he had to 
give dinner parties with ladies. There- 
fore let us do justice to Dear Lady Dis- 
dain, and admit that she did not waste 
much of the active time of the day in 
mere regrets. In the country—or at 
all events in a place like Durewoods, 
where servants are still a little primi- 
tive and simple in their ways, and keep 
their eyes fixed rather wearisomely on 
the hand of the mistress—Marie had 
really a great deal of ordering, in- 
structing, and marshalling todo. She 
sometimes compared herself to Squire 
Hardcastle drilling his domestics; and 
sometimes, when she was inclined for 
amore heroic similitude, to Alexander 
Farnese, who used to say that for ever 
so many years, the exact number of 
which she had forgotten, he had never 
passed an uninterrupted hour of day. 
Our heroine’s sitting up late of nights 
became a fashion with her chiefly be- 
cause of this daily occupation. 

Marie was greatly pleased to hear 
her father say that they must at once 
have the carriage out and pay a visit 
to Miss Lyle. ‘‘That must be done 
before dinner, Marie,” he said. ‘*She 
would take it ill if we did not go at 
once,” 

This seemed very thoughtful and 
kind of Sir John, who of late had not 
often time to indulge in thoughts of 
mere kindness. But other feelings 
than those of old friendship were in- 
spiring Marie’s father. He had been 
haunted by a dread of Christmas Pem- 
broke turning up in some inconvenient 
way, and by the fear of the young man 
having perhaps told his whole story to 
Dione Lyle. Sir John did not know 
whether the young man was still in 
England or not, and he longed to 
know. If he had fairly left the coun- 
try, Sir John would have been happy, 
and if he could have known this for 
certain while he was in London, he 
would not have hurried his daughter 
down to Durewoods, and thus brought 
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her within the reach of Dione Lyle. 
But he had not a chance of speaking 
to Ronald Vidal alone, and even if he 
had it is doubtful whether he would 
have asked Vidal a question about 
Christmas Pembroke. Sir John’s ex- 
2zgerated caution made him dread to 
say anything about Pembroke to any- 
body, lest that person should suspect 
something or say out something which 
would set other people suspecting. 
Sir John’s knowledge of human nature 
and the springs of human action was 
of a very simple kind, which yet passes 
off generally for piercing sagacity. 
He came to his conclusions on the as- 
sumption that everybody else was in- 
fluenced by the same motives and in- 
terests that influenced him, and in the 
same way. 

Therefore Sir John was anxious to 
see Miss Lyle as soon as possible, and 
was determined that the first meeting 
of his daughter and her should be in 
his presence. He had great faith in 
his own power of averting the worst 
consequences in the way of awkward 
disclosure or question, by some person- 
al intervention if needs were, and by 
preventing things from being talked 
out to any clear understanding. A 
timely muddying of the waters is often 
a great advantage in such cases, and 
Challoner had great faith in the mud- 
dying of waters. 

They visited Miss Lyle in a semi- 
formal sort of way, the formality, how- 
ever, being a little disturbed by Mer- 
lin’s enthusiastic joy at the sight of 
Marie, and by his first kissing her 
hand and then shaking it several times 
vehemently from left to right. The 
brave Merlin was especially proud of 
his knowledge of English customs, and 
he always shook hands in this lusty 
fashion with Miss Lyle’s more favored 
personal friends. Sometimes, indeed, 
when a strange visitor came for the 
first time, if Merlin happened to be in 
a very gracious humor he shook hands 
with the stranger even before he al- 
lowed the latter an opportunity of in- 
quiring if Miss Lyle were at home. 

Miss Lyle, of course, was at home, 
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and she was delighted to welcome 
Marie. These two women were really 
very fond of each other, and faithful 
to each other. It seemed odd to John 
Challoner, but there was no mistake 
about it, and he was glad of it, be- 
cause he suspected that Dione Lyle 
disliked him, and distrusted him, and 
owed him a grudge; and as a sensible 
man knows that you can never tell 
when, where, or how some enemy may 
injure you, he was pleased that Dione 
should be fond of his daughter, for 
that would secure her to him—except, 
perhaps, in some romantic and absurd 
love affair such as that of young Pem- 
broke. 

The visit was friendly and agreeable, 
and there was no bringing up of un- 
pleasant associations. The 
was not this time in her balcony room. 

‘*T hardly know you, Miss Lyle, out 
of your balcony room,” said Marie. 
** May I go there and look out ¢” 

‘*But the balcony is closed, dear, 
and it’s so wet and miserable.” 

‘* Still I should like to look out. I 
have not yet seen the sea,” 

‘*T should have thought you had 
had enough of sea; but, my dear, do 
go and make the balcony look bright a 
moment by standing there, if you will.” 

‘Take care not to catch cold, 
Marie,” her father added. 

When she had gone Dione turned to 
Sir John and said suddenly and sharp- 
ly: 

** John—do you know anything of 
Christmas Pembroke ¢” 

‘*Nothing, Dione; I haven’t heard 
anything of him since my return; 
haven’t had much time, you know. 
Has he left England ¢” 

‘‘T presume he has, but I don't 


hostess 


know. I have heard nothing from 
him. He has not come near me nor 


written to me—not a line to say good- 
by even. I think that rather strange 
—ungrateful, perhaps. He is a good 
boy, and there must be some cause, 
I thought somebody, perhaps, had 
been putting him against me.” 

‘*T know nothing of it. He wrote 
to me long since to say that he was go- 











ing to Japan at once; I suppose he has 
gone.” 

‘*T suppose so; but Well, Marie, 
how do you like the view under these 
skies ?” 

Sir John went home with his daugh- 
ter greatly reassured. Christmas had 
evidently gone, and Dione was not in 
league with him, and she was not in- 
clined to talk to Marie about him. 
Sir John began to think that things 
were going very well. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT. 

Tue rain fell heavily upon Dure- 
woods next day, turning the roads into 
mere mud-channels, and shutting out 
sea and sky alike from the sight. Di- 
one Lyle was sitting in the room which 
had the balcony; but the balcony it- 
self had long ceased to be an endura- 
ble station. Miss Lyle was alone, and 
was seated near a little table, on which 
she leaned her elbow. It was evening, 
and the wind screamed among the 
trees like a screech-owl. Dione felt 
very much depressed. Suddenly she 
heard a sound, and looking toward the 
door of the room, which was open, saw 
Marie Challoner standing there. 

“You looked so picturesque, Miss 
Lyle, that I could not help stopping 
for a moment to study you.” 

**Tam so glad you have come, Marie. 
I was beginning to feel very lonely. I 
suppose we feel that sort of sensation 
more and more as we grow old—I used 
to like it once.” 

‘*But you never grow old; you are 
always the same age—like a picture. 
When you come to die, Miss Lyle, I 
feel certain that you will not die in the 
way that is appointed for us common 
people—you will simply change into a 
picture and ornament this house for 
ever.” 

‘*That is rather a pretty idea, Marie. 
Will you have a cup of tea?” 

**Yes, please. Icame for some tea 
I was grow- 


—and to see you again. 
ing very lonely too.” 
‘*Come near me, dear, and let me 
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see how you are looking. Stay, I will 
ring for the lamps; it is so gray and 
dark.” 

‘“*No, Miss Lyle: please don’t ex- 
amine me by the light. The dusk 
suits me much better. I couldn't 
stand an inspection by lamplight to- 
day.” 


** You don’t look well, Marie. Why 
are you so pale and thin, girl? Your 


long travelling has done you no good, 
but only harm, I think. What is the 
matter with you ?” 

‘*Nothing, Miss Lyle; I am very 
well; but it is such miserable weather. 
Nothing looks like itself now.” 

**You don’t look like yourself, 
Marie. You look unhappy. Are you 
sorry to be back among us all again ?” 

‘* Well, Durewoods isn’t the same. 
Do you remember telling me once that 
Durewoods would never be the same 
to me again when once I had left it 
for London life? I think you were 
right. It never has been the same to 
me since. When we were in America 
we went of course to see Niagara, Oh, 
what a lovely place ! I don’t mean the 
Falls merely, but the woods—Goat 
Island and its delightful woods—no, 
I'm not going to describe—don’t be 
afraid! It was such beautiful weather 
—early autumn ! Well, when we were 
returning to New York in the winter 
somebody persuaded us that we ought 


to see Niagara in that season tov. 
How I wish we hadn’t gone. The 


trees were naked, the air was cold, 
the woods were like grave-yards, the 
skies were black with the promise of 
snow, the whole place was dreary, 
gaunt, and wretched. It was the 
same place and not the same. It was 
Niagara under crape; Niagara’s corpse 
lying in its shroud. It was a Niagara 
of the under world—was shauderhaft.” 

‘*You are growing quite eloquent, 
Marie,” Miss Lyle said, with a smile. 

‘** Because I felt it so much. Very 
well; to me now Durewoods is just 
the same. It is the melancholy ghost 
of my Durewoods.” 

** You ought to be pretty well used 
to Durewoods in winter, Marie.” 
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‘*But I don’t call this winter mere- 
ly; this is Durewoods in decrepit old 
age, just about to die. Everything 
seems to tell me of death here. I feel 
like the hero of ‘Maud.’” 

“‘T think the lamps would make us 
a little livelier.” 

‘‘Let us wait a little yet. To tell 
you the truth, Miss Lyle, I don’t waat 
you to examine me under the lamps 
just yet, until I have had some hot tea 
and plucked up my spirits a little. I 
don’t want to be told that I am look- 
ing pale and wretched. Merlin has 
just kindly informed me that I am 
looking bad, bad—none good.” 

‘*Well, I suppose you are a litile 
anxious just now,” Dione said gravely, 
‘‘on the threshold of a great event, 
dear.” 

‘Oh, no; it isn’t that. I have had 
that before me long enough to get 
used to it, I should think. Do you 


know it was a great shock to me, the 
very moment I reached home here in 


Durewoods, to be met with the news 
that my poor old friend Sarah Cramp 
was dead and buried. She was such 
a dear, kind, good oid creature, and I 
have such happy memories associated 
with her name. And I met her son— 
that absurd, foolish creature—in 
America, and altogether it seemed so 
miserable.” 

Marie felt her color come as she re- 
membered unfortunate Natty Cramp 
and the exhibition he had made of 
himself when last she saw him. It 
made her doubly sorry for his poor 
old mother. 

‘Is he likely to do any good—that 
creature ?” Dione asked, 

‘*Oh, I don’t know—I’m afraid not, 
but I hope so,” Marie said, not very 
coherently. ‘*But the news of poor 
Mrs. Cramp’s death was a great shock. 
The whole place seems like death.” 

**You ought to have other thoughts 
surely, Marie !” 

‘*T suppose so. 
Let us be merry.” 

‘**T should like to see you a little 
brighter, I confess. If I were—some 
one—I should feel rather shocked at 


Well, I will try. 
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the thought of your seeming so miser- 
able—at such a time.” 

‘* Nobody knows anything about it 
but you, Miss Lyle. I pour out all my 
dolefulnesson you. I don’t treat papa 
to it—or anybody. Men would not 
understand such unreasonable ways, I 
suppose.” 

‘Tam not a man, dear, and I con- 
fess I don’t quite understand you just 
now. You are not really unhappy, 
Marie? Certainly I don’t see why you 
should be—if you have always told me 
fairly.” 

‘*T ought to be the happiest of wo- 
men, I suppose.” 

“You ought to be,” said Dione, 
emphatically, ‘‘or else you ought to 
acknowledge that you are not, 
and. id 

‘*Well, Miss Lyle — acknowledge 
that I am not, and what ?” 

‘** And act accordingly.” 

‘* Act as if I was not the happiest of 
women ?” 

‘Yes. Don’t go on doing that 
which you have no right to do unless 
it makes you the happiest of women.” 

‘* But happiest of women is all non- 
sense—is it not? Why should I be 
happiest, or what right have I to ex- 
pect to be happy at all? I am well 
enough. Iam about as happy, I sup- 
pose, as anybody else, or as I desire to 
be. My wants are few, Miss Lyle. A 
house in Park Lane, I think; or Berk- 
eley Square, perhaps; a box in both 
opera houses, unlimited credit with 
Madame Elise, an acquaintance with 
three or four duchesses, a handle such 
as ‘honorable * to my name, old china 
and lace, and my own way in every- 
thing.” 

Dione moved her shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

‘*That isn’t much, Miss Lyle, and— 
yes, there is one little thing more. I 
should like the name for which I sur- 
render my own to be a pretty one, and 
composed of four syllables; two names, 
you understand, of two syllables each. 
I should not like to be simply Mrs. 
Weil, in this too Iam to be 

Therefore, oh ! am I not 


Briggs. 


gratified, 
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happy? ‘I am, I am’—as the dear 
little Peri says who is being admitted, 
like me, into the best circles of Para- 
dise.” 

‘“‘T don’t care to hear you talk in 
this way,” said Dione, almost angrily. 
“Tt isn’t real, my dear, and it is 
thrown away on me. If you were just 
a cold-hearted and ambitious girl, I 
should give mysclf very little trouble 
avout you. You don’t put your cyni- 
cism on well, Marie. You lay it on 
too thickly, child; we can all see the 
paint. You are not ambiticus, and 
you are not cynical.” 

“*Indeed, Miss Lyle, I think you are 
wrong. I think Iam a little ambitious, 
and I rather believe I am developing a 
certain gift of cynicism which will look 
very pretty when it has been properly 
cultivated. Our American journey a 
little dashed my ambition, perhaps.” 

‘*Really ? Iwas not aware that so- 
ciety in America was such a school of 
modest contentment.” 

‘*No; it was not in that way that my 
ambition became rebuked.” 

** How was it then ?” 

‘‘One met with such hundreds of 
communities where they talked our 
language and read our books—and 
didn’t comprehend our ambition.” 

“ec Yes 2 ” 

‘* What is a woman’s ambition in 
London, Miss Lyle ?” 

‘*Really, my dear,” Miss Lyle said, 
drawing her shawl around her and set- 
tling down in her chair with a less dis- 
satisfied air, ‘‘you must tell me all 
about that. Ihave to be taught, and 
you say you understand the thing.” 

‘Well, I take it that the ambition 
of a London girl means—putting it 
roughly, you know—living in Belgrave 
Square instead of Russell Square. 
These two extremes, I suppose, repre- 
sent Victory and Defeat. I am speak- 
ing, of course, of people worth con- 
sidering. You would hardly expect 
me to take Clapham or Hampstead 
into account at all.” 

‘*T have forgotten most of the land- 
marks of fashion, dear, but I'll take 
your definition if you like—on your 
authority. Well, what then?” 
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‘* Well, you see in America there are 
such millions of people who don’t 
know the difference between Russell 
Square and Belgrave Square. It’s dis- 
couraging. So many people asked me 
if I knew Herbert Spencer—and I 
didn’t; and if I knew George Eliot— 
and I didn’t. I felt rather ashamed, 
and it would not have helped me a bit 
to tell them—if I could have told them 
—that though I didn’t know Herbert 
Spencer, yet I lived in Belgrave 
Square,” 

‘*But,” Miss Lyle said slowly, 
‘they have their distinctions between 
their Belgrave Squares and their Rus- 
sell Squares—or their friends and ene- 
mies sadly belie them.” 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed they have. But 
there it is, you see. There is the re- 
buke to ambition conveyed in my sat- 
ire—it is satire, you know. You don’t 


understand the difference betwecn 
Madison Avenue and Washington 


Place?” 

‘*No indeed, dear.” 

**Yet look at the difference to a 
New York girl of my age and expecta- 
tions! Well, there it is. What is 
the use of an ambition the symbols of 
whose triumphs are only understood 
in one’s own parish ?” 

‘*But, my good girl, all your argu- 
ment is against yourself, and on my 
side. You tell me you see the folly 
of ambition, and all I said was that 
when you gave yourself out as ambi- 
tious you were only affecting it.” 

‘*T may have my philosophic moods, 
may I not, without being a downright 
practical philosopher ? I think I have 
heard of such a thing with men.” 

‘“My dear Marie, this is useless 
beating about the bush. I think you 
are not as happy as I should like you 
to be, and I think you are not satisfied 
with yourself—shall I go on?” 

‘“*If you please, Miss Lyle.” 

‘*T don’t like to see you going into 
this marriage—in this sort of way.” 

‘* How should women go into a mar- 
riage ?” 

‘*T shouldn’t mind an ordinary wo- 
man. I know she would be made 
happy by what people would call a 
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brilliant match. She would have all 
she wanted; and I don’t know that I 
should blame her for not stipulating 
for anything else any more than a wo- 
man who, not caring for a piano in her 
room, dida’t stipulate for a piano. 
But you are different.” 

‘*You don’t know. 
are all much the same.” 

‘*Marie,” said Dione, taking the 
girl’s hand and looking into her eyes, 
‘*T have always seen in you something 
that young women don’t have general- 
ly—something very rare among us al- 
together, I believe—a sort of thing 
that men call honor. Now if you teil 
me on your honor—if you will for the 
moment suppose yourself a man—and 
tell me on your honor that you really 
are glad of this marriage because of 
the position you think it will give you, 
and that you are going into it willing- 
ly—I’ll promise not to trouble you any 
more about it.” 

Marie gently withdrew her right 
hand and placed it on her breast. 

‘*On my honor,” she said gravely, 
‘*as a gentleman, I am going into this 
marriage with my eyes open and of 
my own free will.” 

Dione shook her head. 

‘Gentlemen, good Master Challo- 
ner, don’t evade questions when on 
their honor. I asked you if you were 
marrying willingly, for the sake of the 
position you expect to get in society?” 

Marie’s eyes turned downward. 

‘*Miss Lyle,” she asked, ‘‘ what 
provision does the code of gentlemanly 
honor make for one when a question is 
put which he cannot answer directly 
without the certainty of being misun- 
derstood ?” 

‘*That’s answer enough for me, 
Marie. I don’t want any more.” 

‘* But you don’t quite understand— 
you don’t indeed! I mean this, I 
don’t myself know or care a great deal 
about society and all that. But I must 
marry some one—papa says so and 
everybody—and one might as well 
have a name as not. IT am not marry- 
ing for money. Mr. Vidal—I suppose 


I ought to call him Ronald—hasn’t 


I suppose we 
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a great deal. He brings the name, 
and I suppose I am to bring the 
money. So it isn’t such a pitiful bar- 
gain on my part.” 

‘* Bargain !” 

‘** Well, it is a sort of bargain, you 
know; but most marriages are, I sup- 
pose. One thing I do wish, Miss 
Lyle, with all my heart.” 

‘* Yes, dear?” 

‘*That my father had ason. Then 
he must have most of the money, and 
he would be the hope of the family, 
you know; and all the responsi- 
bility would rest upon him; and I 
should have so little money that peo- 
ple wouldn't trouble themselves about 
me; and I perhaps might be allowed 
to marry my brother's tutor if he was 
nice, or some poetical young curate, as 
the good girls do in the books.” 

Dione looked at her silently, pity- 
ingly. 

“Or, Miss Lyle, failing that, I do 
sometimes wish—shall I confess it ¢” 

‘If you like, my dear.”’ 

“Ido wish sometimes that as my 
father has not a son 
‘* Yes—well ?” 

“That he had not a daughter 
either.” 

‘*T knew it,” said Dione. ‘‘T knew 
that you were only a viciim in all 
this.” 

‘*No, no,” Marie said eagerly, and 
looking up so suddenly that she for- 
got how Miss Lyle must see the tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I am not 
a victim. Papa would not for any- 
thing in the world urge me or press 
me. He has told me again and again 
that he would rather sacrifice anything 
than allow me to marry if I was not 
quite satisfied. I am satisfied—as sat- 
isfied as I could be with anything— 
since my father has a daughter and she 
is expected to marry somebody. You 
know how good Ronald Vidal is, and 
clever, and he is young, and hand- 
some, and everything.” 

‘*T never heard a word,” Dione 
quietly observed, ‘‘said against the 
Count Paris—did you? He was good 
and clever—I suppose—and young and 
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handsome—and yet Juliet took poison 
rather than marry him.” 

‘*Ah, but then there was Romeo,’ 
Marie said quickly, and then she grew 
red, and felt ashamed and wished she 
had not said it. 

Dione saw the blush, and was more 
surprised than she would have cared 
to admit. ‘‘Can there be any feeling 
in this girl that she is purposely keep- 
ing back from me ?” she thought. 

**And there is no Romeo in your 
case, my dear,” she said rather as a 
quiet statement of fact than an inquiry. 

‘* None, Miss Lyle; Ronald himself 
is the nearest approach ; so you see the 
cases are very different.” 

‘*Suppose the Romeo should come 
after?” 

‘* After--what ?” 

‘*Should come too late. 


’ 


Suppose 


some one should come a year or two 
hence, who would have been just the 
Romeo if fate had sent him sconer. I 
am not jesting Marie; I am serious, 


and I want you to put that question to 
yourself very, very seriously. You are 
not a child, Marie, and mind, dear, I 
couldn’t believe in any wrong thought 
in either Juliet or you—only would 
not your life then become miserable, 
and would ambition and the world 
content you if you found that there 
was aman who might have been—the 
one, the only one, you know? Just 
think of it, dear, and answer the ques- 
tion—to yourself, Marie, and not to me 
—I don’t ask you for such a confi- 
dence as that. Don’t be afraid—ask 
it boldly of yourself, and answer it— 
to yourself.” 

There was 4 moment's silence. 

“Shall I ring for lamps now, Miss 
Lyle ?” Marie asked, rising. 

“If you please, dear.” 

‘And I must go. I have kept the 
carriage waiting—papa wants me back 
very soon, but I would come and talk 
with you.” 

The little maid, Janet, entered the 
room with lamps. When she had gone 
Marie said— 

‘“What a pretty girl Janet grows, 
Miss Lyle.” 
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‘* Janet is going to be married soon.” 

**Oh, is she? Iam so sorry! I 
mean I am so glad, of course—if she 
wishes it. But why does she get mar- 
ried ?” 

‘* What would you have her do?” 

‘Stay with you, of course, and be 
happy. I wish you would let me keep 
house for you, Miss Lyle. I think 
Janet ought to be the happiest girl in 
the world—I have often envied her of 
late. Now I don’t envy her any more.” 

Marie presently took her leave. 
Miss Lyle remained, filled with per- 
plexity, and much distressed. The 
thoughts and doubts brought up by 
her conversation with Marie did not 
alone distress her. Neither she nor 
Marie had in the course of their talk 
made any allusion to the name of 
Christmas Pembroke. Yet Dione, at 
least, was thinking much about him all 
the time. For he had lately disap- 
peared altogether from her knowledge, 
‘*dropped out of the tissue” of her 
life. He had not written; he had not 
come to see her; she did not know 
where he was, or what had become of 
him. She was sometimes alarmed and 
sometimes angry. She was well in- 
clined to make every allowance for a 
disappointed lover, and his moods, and 
sudden resolves, and changes of pur- 
pose, but still she could not help say- 
ing to herself that he might have told 
her of anything he proposed to do; 
that he might have said good-by, even 
by letter, before leaving England. 
Anyhow she was both perplexed and 
pained by his silence, and she would 
not even mention his name to Marie. 

The evening was peculiarly dull and 
trying to Marie. Her father and she 
dined alone. At one time their hav- 
ing an evening together, all to them- 
selves, was one of Marie’s special joys. 
But now things had changed. He did 
not seem the same person; they were 
not companions now as they used to 
be. Sir John treated her with an al- 
most deferential politeness, which ir- 
ritated her sometimes. He conducted 
himself a little too much as if he was 
entertaining the Honorable Mrs. Ro- 
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nald Vidal, not dining alone with his 
daughter Marie. Sir John did this 
unconsciously, but it is certain that 
his mind was filled with a sense of the 
dignity which was now so soon to de- 
scend upon him. He thought Marie 
looked handsomer than ever. His 
mind fed itself on the satisfaction 
which fortune seemed to have in store 
forhim. At one moment it occurred 
to him that, after all, such things have 
frequently happened—elder brothers 
often die young; and who knows— 
Marie might one day be the Countess 
Paladine. The thing was by no means 
impossible. He offered his daughter 
some grapes with a graceful deference 
that seemed almost like homage. 

Then during the evening he talked 
a great deal about their future arrange- 
ments. The honeymoon was to be 
spent at Lord Paladine’s country place. 
Lord Paladine himself was, at present, 
in Sicily. The newly married pair 
were not to return to town until the 
opening of Parliament. Sir John ask- 
ed Marie a great many questions about 
the house that was to be taken for her 
in town—where she would like it to 
be, furnished in whet way, and all that 
sort of thing, which rather distressed 
her just at present. 

‘*T am very glad to leave all that to 
you and Ronald,” she said. ‘He 
knows all about these things, and I 
don’t. He has peculiar tastes too— 
very good tastes, I dare say—and you 
know I never had any in particular. I 
am sure you and he will manage it all 
beautifully. I know I shall like what- 
ever you do.” 

‘*Thank you, my dear. Still, a wo- 
man’s taste is often so good.” 

‘Not mine, dear. I scarcely know 
one thing from another.” 

** You see, Marie, you'll only want a 
small house. Young people now all 
begin in nice little houses. Great es- 
tablishments, even if people have the 
means to keep them up, only look well 
for middle-aged people. And then 
you know, my dear, you and Ronald 
will have to live rather modestly. You 
really haven’t much to spend, He has 
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something from his mother, but not a 
great deal—by no means a great deal 
—and then there will be the interest on 
your fortune. Well, I don’t see that 
you can possibly have more—for the 
present, I mean-—-than two thousand 
five hundred a year.” 

‘* Perhaps that isn’t enough,” Marie 
said, with a sudden little display of 
interest and even eagerness. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we ought not to marry on so lit- 
tle—is it little? Does Ronald know? 
It might be well to wait perhaps until 
we grow rich.” 

‘* What nonsense !” her father said, 
smiling. ‘‘It’s plenty of money for 
you two—you are not such a pair of 
spendthrifts.” 

‘*But is Ronald quite aware of all 
this, papa? He may not think it 
much, you know.” 

‘*Of course he knows all about it. 
He is not such a mercenary creature, 
Marie. It isn’t money he wants, dear; 
it’s you.” 

“ee Oh ! ” 

Marie had been leaning forward; 
she now subsided back into the arm- 
chair, where she was rather languidly 
resting. 

‘* Besides, look at the career he has 
before him; and then you know, of 
course, all that I have will come to you 
—to you both—some day.” 

‘**Perhaps you will outlive us, papa. 
I should not be at all surprised.” 

“My dear, what an absurd idea! 
But now let us just turn to this house- 
hold business for a moment,” and he 
branched off into a variety of details, 
to which his daughter hardly even 
tried to give much attention. At last 
he became a little impatient when he 
could not help seeing her indifference. 

‘* Marie, I believe you take no inter- 
est at all in these arrangements.” 

‘Well, dear, not much; I think I 
would rather leave it all to him and to 
vou.” 

‘*But don’t you think Ronald will 
expect you to show some little inter- 
est ?” 

‘Oh, no; I think not. I think he 
would rather be let alone—left to his 
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own choice, I mean. He understands 
all that sort of thing so well, and he 
likes it. I cannot do better than leave 
it all to him. I shall be sure to like 
whatever he likes.” 

Sir John almost sighed. 

‘*Well, Marie, as you please. But 
I should have thought you would feel 
a little more curiosity even 2g 

Tt will come in time, I suppose; 
but I don’t think I much want to anti- 
cipate the time. I think until it does 
come I would rather keep it out of 
sight, and not think about it so very 
much,” 

There was a pause in the conversa- 
tion then, and Sir John gave up all 
idea of getting the prospective Mrs. 
Ronald Vidal to take any concern in 
the arrangements for her entrance upon 
married life in town, 

A gust of wind sent the rain stream- 
ing among the trees outside. 

‘“*What a melancholy time it is,” 
said Marie; ‘‘nothing but rain and 
wind since we returned to Durewoods. 
Such a welcome to give to wanderers 
returned !” 

“This must be a bad night at sea,” 
Sir John said. ‘I am glad we es- 
caped this, Marie. This wouldn’t be 
pleasant on the Atlantic.” 

**Yes; it must be terrible at sea now 
—everywhere, I suppose. Will there 
be wrecks ?” 

**T fear so—off this coast perhaps in 
particular.” 

**T hope we have no friends at sea.” 

There was another pause. Maric sat 
thinking. Suddenly she looked up: 

‘*Papa?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

**Do you know anything about Mr. 
Pembroke ?” 

Sir John did not show any of the ir- 
ritation which he felt. 

‘**No, Marie; I haven't seen him. 
When I go to town, probably ——” 

‘* But he is in England ?” 

‘*T suppose so; I presume so.” 

“It is rather strange, Miss Lyle 
never said anything about him since 
we have come home.” 

Sir John was glad to hear it, but 
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made no remark, and that conversa- 
tion also dropped. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THIS LOOKS NOT LIKE A NUPTIAL. 

ANOTHER wet day Marie saw, as she 
looked next morning from her window 
over the tossing branches of the leaf- 
less trees. ‘‘I begin to think now I 
shall be glad to leave Durewoods,” she 
said. 

There was no use in thinking of go- 
ing out in rain and wind among soak- 
ing shrubs and plashy grass. Marie had 
the best of it up in her turret, for 
whatever of the picturesque is in an 
English wet day was to be found 
among the trees that beat against her 
window panes, and the gray clouds 
that seemed to rest like a canopy on 
the tree-tops. The height of her 
refuge did for the scene something like 
that which dim moonlight often does 
—it left the commonplace features and 
the mere details out of sight, and only 
showed the more grand and massive 
effects. Another time perhaps Maric 
would have delighted in looking 
through the rain-vexed branches and 
at the heavy gray curtain that hung 
around them; but now it all seemed 
too dreary to be endured. She had 
enough of melancholy within, and 
could scarcely bear it when nature 
chose to strike the same dismal chord 
without. 

She set herself to a task which she 
had for a long time contemplated. 
This was the destruction of all her old 
letters—attempts at poetry, unfinished 
diaries, trivial fond records, and such 
relics as her desk contained, and which 
she thought—whliy she could not tell— 
she ought to get rid of formally be- 
fore entering upon her new life. There 
was indeed no particular need of this 
holocaust. But it soothed and pained 
her to make it. It seemed a befitting 
ceremonial wherewith to take formal 
leave of her girlish life, and enter up- 
on anew existence. She opened her 
desk, drew her chair near to the bright 
fire, and began her work of sacrifice. 
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What trifles most of these scraps 
now seemed to her which once she 
thought important or interesting ! 
There were ever so many things she 
had begun and never finished, Like 
every bright clever girl who has read a 
good deal and been a good deal alone, 
Marie had at one time fancied herself 
a poetess: and there were many scraps 
of verse here which then she had taken 
for the offspring of inspiration, but 
which now seemed palpable, passion- 
less, cold imitation. There were the 
verses done under the impulses of the 
first fresh delight in Tennyson; and 
here were some, all plaintive with 
early springs and stars and tears, which 
came up when she was in love with 
the German minor poets ; and here again 
were some heroine-like attempts to 
sound the ircn harpstring of ‘Men 
and Women.” There were the begin- 
nings of one or two tragedies; and 
there were some hymns to ‘‘ Marie, 
Star of the Sea,” written when our 
heroine was under the influence of a 
young friend, a girl devotee from a 
French convent, who made Marie long 
to be a Roman Catholic, and be glad 
that her own name was that by which 
her friend invoked her celestial pat- 
roness. This girl had given herself 
formally up to the convent now, and 
Marie envied her. There were the 
opening passages, too, of essays in 
which Marie felt called upon to set 
right generally the warped order of 
things, but which she had not com- 
pleted. There were diaries in which 
at one time she had proposed to record 
all her thoughts, and in which for a 
time she did record them, until it 
occurred to her that they must be 
rather too much like the thoughts of 
everybody else, and that not much 
advantage came of her setting them 
down. 

Then there were the letters. These 
were chiefly from girl friends, most of 
them now well-nigh forgotten. The 
letters of the young devotee were nu- 
merous, and were even now interesting 
with the strange, pure, passionate 
white heat of their devotion, There 
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were no love-letters in Marie’s desk— 
no love-verses, unless, indeed, such 
name may be given to one or two early 
attempts at poetry by Nat Cramp, 
which that unfortunate amateur had 
been prevailed upon years ago to sub- 
mit to Marie for her judgment, and 
in which she now for the first time be- 
gan to perceive certain ailusions to re- 
spectful adorers not daring to lift 
their eyes to the stars, and other simi- 
lar flights, which she clearly had not 
taken in their right sense before. 
Marie laid them very hastily on the 
fire, but was sorry for the poor fellow 
too—and hoped he would do well yet, 
and marry some one who would be 
fond of him, and would even think 
him clever. 

But there were no love-letters, This 
beautiful, frank, fearless girl had had, 
without even knowing it, admirers 
without end, and had been friendly 
with all of them, but never one of 
them had got the length of a letter 
with her. Many aman will love again 
and marry, and be fond of his wife, 
and have his heart in his home, his 
children, and his ambition, and yet 
never hear Marie Challoner’s name 
without a little throb of reviving emo- 
tion and romance; and she remembered 
none of them. She had never yet 
been kissed by a man except her father 
—not even, as we have seen, by her 
accepted lover. So her desk contained 
no secrets. Nothing but the ashes of 
the paper she was burning so fast lay 
smouldering in her grate. Yet it was 
not without a strange little heart- 
throb that she came on one letter 
amid her collection. She read it 
twice over, and thought at first that 
perhaps she would save it from the 
general burning, and keep it as a me- 
morial of a bright, sweet, passing time. 

‘* Shall I keep it ?” 

It was a letter—a very short one— 
from Christmas Pembroke to her, 
written many months before. 

Marie had often, of seen 
Pembroke’s writing, but it so happen- 
ed that she had only this one little 
scrap of it among her papers. Their 


course, 
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acquaintanceship or friendship had 
been for the most part so close and so 
personal that there was hardly any 
need of a correspondence by letter be- 
tween them. But she had received 
this little note from him on some unim- 
portant subject, and she had written a 
reply to it, and put the note in her 
desk, where it lay until now, and she 
found it. 

‘*T had better burn every scrap that 
belongs to the old life in Durewoods,” 
she thought, ‘‘and begin quite new, 
with nothing to remind me of the past 
days at all.” 

Still she held the little letter in her 
hand, and looked at the signature, 
“CO, J. Pembroke,” and wondered 
whether he was married yet, and 


whether he would be happy; and was 
holding the letter still, and looking at 
it thoughtfully, regretfully, when she 
heard a tap at the door, and, to her 
own surprise, she found herself start- 
ing and blushing, and in a moment 


her father entered the room. The sen- 
sation which Marie Challoner felt at 
that moment she had never felt in her 
life before. Never before had she 
known herself to start, and blush, and 
tremble at her father’s coming, as if 
she were trying to conceal some guilty 
secret. The newness and wonder of 
the sensation added unspeakably to 
her confusion. It would have been 
impossible for Sir John Challoner not 
to notice her embarrassment. She 
held the letter crumpled in her hand; 
and the very action of so holding it 
only drew his attention all the more. 
His quiet look studied her. 

‘‘Thope I have not disturbed you, 
Marie,” he said very composedly, 

Marie recovered herself and her fear- 
less candor, and put the letter plainly 
out on her desk, but her color was still 
glowing. 

‘*No, dear; only I did not know 
who was coming; and I was looking 
over and destroying old papers—scraps 
of poetry—of verse, I meau—and let- 
ters.” 

‘**Shall I leave you to your work, 
Marie, and come in again ?” 
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‘**Oh, no! Iam very glad you came. 
You have come just in time. Papa, I 
have something to say to you.” 

Marie rose from her chair and went 
toward the fireplace and leaned her 
arm on the chimney-piece and looked 
into the fire. She had Christmas Pem- 
broke’s letter in her other hand. In 
the few moments or seconds since her 
father’s coming disturbed her, and 
set her blushing and trembling, she 
had made up her mind. 

Sir John waited. He had a vague 
foreboding that he was to hear some- 
thing unpleasant. There was a pain- 
ful silence for a moment. Marie 
dreaded the results of her resolve, but 
the resolve was made when she found 
herself trembling at the sound of an 
opening door, because she had a letter 
in her hand. 

‘*Well, Marie, what is it ?” 

‘**Papa, I can’t marry Mr. Vidal ! 
I must not doit! Ican't do it!” 

Sir John stood up. This was what 
he had expected. This was what he 
knew was coming. He looked at his 
daughter for a moment with eyes of 
blazing anger. But he had long 
schooled himself into the knowledge 
that in our modern ways anger counts 
for little, especially with women, since 
one cannot very well beat them. So 
he moderated his looks and tried to 
speak with easy, half-bantering com- 
posure, 

‘*My dear, what is the meaning— 
pray, may I ask—of this sudden 
change of mind?” 

He was a good deal more stammer- 
ing and less fluent than usual, and he 
tapped the palm of one hand with the 
back of the other nervously. He was 
afraid a trial of strength was in pre- 
paration, and he had never had such a 
trial with Marie; but there scemed 
something about her ways which told 
him that if the girl once rebelled she 
would not very easily be put down. 

‘It is sudden, and I know you will 
biame me; and fe will think I have 
treated him so unfairly—if he cares,” 

‘If he cares, Marie! You know 
how much he cares, It may be very 
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foolish of him, no doubt; but you 
know how he cares, and I hope, Marie, 
you are not serious in this. You 
should remember that you are dealing 
with a man, and that you are not a 
child.” 

‘*T am very sorry and ashemed of 
myself,’ Marie said humbly; and she 
longed to burst into tears. ‘‘I know 
I ought to have found out my own 
mind long ago. But I have found it 
out now—and it is not too late——” 

‘Nonsense |!” Sir John interrupted, 
deeply regretting that it was not too 
late. ‘* What do you call finding out 
your mind? Be a little more distinct, 
Marie, if you please, and let us talk in 
the language of reasonable people, 
dear, and not the language of flowers 
or romances. What do you mean by 
finding out your mind ?” 

‘*T know now that I never could care 
enough about Mr. Vidal to marry him. 
I never could—if I say love him, you 
will call it the language of romance; 
but that is what Imean, and I can’t ex- 
There was 


press myself any better.” 
now a little of the rebellious tone in 
her voice, and it admonished Sir John 
to be cautious in his tactics. 


‘*But, my dear child,” he said 
soothingly, ‘‘I don’t know that you 
ever gave Ronald Vidal to understand 
that you had that kind of feeling for 
him. He knows quite well that you 
have not. Don’t give yourself any 
trouble about that. Ronald Vidal 
hopes that that feeling—love—will 
come in time, and so it will.” 

**Oh, no—it would never come.” 

‘*Well, he is willing to take his 
chance and do his best. He under- 
stands your feeling toward him per- 
fectly, and he doesn’t expect too much. 
He is a very sensible and modest young 
fellow, and he thinks himself very 
happy to get such a wife on such con- 
ditions, I can assure you.” 

‘*T don’t think so. I am sure he 
has far too much spirit to take any 
girlon such conditions, I never could 
care about him—never in all my life ! 
Papa, it is no use. Iwill never marry 
Mr, Vidal.” 
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‘*But, Marie, this will be shameful 
—it will be disgrace !. Do you think 
you can deal with a grown man in 
that sort of way ¢ Do please to look 
at his side of the question—do try to 
be a reasonable creature for a moment, 
even though you area girl. You ac- 
cepted this young man’s offer deliber- 
ately months ago, and on those very 
conditions. You never pretended to 
have any romantic love for him, and 
he never asked you for it. I told you 
over and over again not to engage 
yourself if you did not feel quite satis- 
fied. Did I not, Marie?” 

‘*You did, dear,” Marie answered, 
feeling that with every word a wider 
gulf opened between her and her 
father. 

‘* Well! Then—yet you accepted 
his proposal. Nothing has changed 
since that time, and yet we hear all this 
nonsense.” 

‘** Oh, yes; something has changed.” 

‘* What has changed ?” 

‘*T have changed,” said poor Marie. 

‘**But, good heavens! that is not 
his fault, and he is not to be punished 
for that. Besides, you haven’t changed. 
You never said you had any love for 
him, and how could you have chang- 
ed?” 

‘Tt is so hard to explain,” pleaded 
Marie, and she was very meek and 
humble, for she felt in many ways 
ashamed and conscious of unhappy 
weakness; ‘‘but I must try to explain 
it—if you like. I promised him be- 
cause I believed then—that—that I had 
none of that sort of feeling in me, and 
that there was no reason why I might 
not marry him—as well as another— 
though I didn’t want to marry any one. 
But now—it’s different.” 

**Tn heaven’s name, Marie, how is it 
different ? There is nothing differ- 
ent.” 

‘* Yes, dear, I know now that I was 
mistaken about myself. I know that 
I could have that feeling, but not for 
him. Now you know.” 

With what an effort that confession 
was made—with what slow, difficult, 
and formal words! It ought to have 
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been sobbed out on a mother’s breast. 
It was made by Marie standing at one 
side of the hearth to him standing at 
the other, both erect and cold and 
separated, Marie spoke rather as a 
woman who, under the impulse of 
over-mastering necessity, explains to a 
doctor the symptoms of some physical 
illness than as a motherless daughter 
confides her heart’s secret to the father 
who is her only friend. 

‘* Marie,” said her father, ‘‘ you can- 
not have been deceiving me all this 
time. I could not believe you capable 
of that.” He spoke with as much of 
the severity of austere truthfulness as 
if he never had deceived her; and for 
a3 momen the felt all that stern virtue. 

‘‘T have not been deceiving any one 
—except myself,” said Marie sadly; 
‘* and even that I did not mean to do. 
You see that I don’t deceive even my- 
self any more.” 

‘* Then how long have you known— 
that you didn’t know your own 
mind ¢” 

‘‘I came to know it—for the first 
time “ 

‘*Yes, go on, Marie. For the first 
time—when ?” 

‘* Just as you came into the room— 
now !” 

‘*What nonsense! Why, Marie, I 
never before heard such nonsense as 
this. My dear, you really must not be- 
have so like achild. Howcould I tell 
Ronald Vidal such a tale as that? 
what would he say? To tell him that 
for months and months you thought 
you knew your own mind, and that one 
fine day, all in a moment, you found 
out that you didn’t !” 

“Tt is true—just the truth, and it 
will have to be told tohim. I will tell 
him myself if you think I ought to 
bear my own shame.” 

**You speak too lightly of this, 
Marie.” 

“Do I? 


I don’t feel lightly about 
it. I never knew what it was to fecl 


” 


such pain and shame before. 
‘*You don’t seem to have thought 
about the matter at all. Do you fancy 
that he has no feelings ? ” 
38 
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“Indeed, indeed, I have thought 
about him. Oh, I am so sorry for him 
—if he does really care for me. I 
would pray to heaven, if that were 
any use, that he didn’t care for me. 
But how could I do him a greater 
wrong than to marry him, when I—— ” 

She stopped, and leaned both her 
elbows on the chimney-piece, and 
made a hiding-place of the hollow of 
her hands, in which she buricd her 
lace, 

‘* Yes, yes, we know all that,” her 
father said. ‘‘We know that you 
don’t particularly care about him— 
love him—whatever it is; but we 
knew all that before.” 

She raised her head and looked at 
him imploringly. 

‘*Oh, it isn’t that—there is more 
than that. Oh, can’t you guess? It 
isn’t only that I don’t care for him; it 
is that Ido care for somebody—not 
him.” 

Sir John flung himself from his 
place by the chimney-piece. 

**Good God, Marie! what do you 
mean, and what are you talking about? 
It can’t be.” 

‘“* Tt is—it is.” 

*“Where is that letter you had in 
your hand when I came in? What is 
it? Give it to me.” 

She had put it on the chimney-picce 
now. It had been in the hollow of 
her hands when she leaned her forehead 
on them. She took it up and gave it 
to her father without a word, but with 
trembling hand and face all crimsoned 
by shame and resolve. 

Sir John looked at the paper—the 
few lines of writing with the signature 
of **C. J. Pembroke *—and something 
like an oath broke from his lips. 

‘*When was this thing written?” 
he asked, with a tremendous effort not 
to lose his self-control. 

‘*T don’t know—I forget. 
ago—a year perhaps.” 

‘** Have you been corresponding with 
him?” 

‘* No,” poor Lady Disdain answered. 
‘*T don’t think I ever had another let- 
ter from him.” 


Months 
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‘*But you said you only found out 
all this—about your feelings and so on 
—a few minutes ago?” 

‘* Yes, that is the truth.” 

Sir John was now puzzled as well as 
angry. Let us give him all the credit 
he deserves for his effort at self-con- 
trol. He was a sleek, portly, polished 
gentleman now, who had society and 
its proprieties always before his mind 
to school and mould him. But it 
would have relieved him now if he 
could have beaten his daughter. He 
walked up and down the room once or 
twice, blowing off the steam of his 
anger. 

‘*Marie,” he said, suddenly stop- 
ping, ‘‘f wish you would just be good 
enough to explain all this to me in 
plain English—clear words to every- 
thing—and as little romance as may 
be. I want to understand if I can. 
That letter—I don’t see anything 
in it—is ever so many months old. 
Yet you never thought of this—this 
nonsense—until now. What is the 
meaning of that?” 

‘*T don't know—indeed, indeed, I 


don’t. I never knew that I cared 
about him in that sort of way. I was 
very, very wretched lately; but I 


didn’t know even then that that was 
the reason. It came on me now ina 
flash, the moment I took up that let- 
ter. I couldn’t help it—I couldn’t un- 
derstand it—and then you came in, 
and I started so like one doing some- 
thing wrong, and then I knew.” Her 
voice broke down in a little sob. 

‘This is the greatest misfortune 
that ever fell on me,” Sir John said, 
clenching his hands to keep down his 
anger. 

‘Tt is the greatest misfortune that 
ever fell on me,” his daughter plead- 
ed. 

‘*But, good God, you might have 
known your own mind! What are we 
todo? Where is he ? do you know?” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

‘* Has he left England ?” 

**Oh, indeed, I don’t know.” 

‘*Tell me, has he ever guessed at 
anything of this?” 
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‘*Papa, how can you ask such a 
question ?”’ Marie said, with some of 
her old vivacity and energy coming 
back to her under the influence of 
what seemed almost an insult. ‘J 
didn’t know—how could he know? 
And if I did know—well, I would 
never have promised Mr. Vidal; but 
nobody then should ever have known. 
I would have kept that to myself. Oh, 
I wish I had known, for that very rea- 
son.” 

‘**T don’t understand—what do you 
mean, Marie?” her father asked 
sharply. In his confusion and anger 
he had forgotten his own fiction. 

‘*You know he never cared about 
me,” poor Lady Disdain pleaded pite- 
ously. ‘‘He told you himself that— 
oh, you know what he told you.” 

Sir John pulled himself together in 
time and remembered his pious fraud. 
He resolved to turn it to the best ac- 
count he could. 

‘*T am glad, Marie,” he said coldly, 
‘*that you have common sense and— 
and well, yes, propriety, let us say, 
left in you to keep you from letting all 
the world know that you have fallen 
over head and ears in love with a 
young man who, to say nothing of 
other considerations, happens to be in 
love with another girl. I am glad you 
have no idea of entering into the arena 
and competing for Mr. Pembroke.” 

se Oh ! ” 

He saw that he had stung her, and 
he was glad. He began to have a re- 
viving hope from her wounded pride. 

‘* Still, you know, Marie, people will 
talk, and your affairs and mine can’t 
claim special exemption. Everybody 
knows that you are engaged to Ronald 
Vidal—there was a paragraph in the 
papers the other day—and of course if 
the thing is to be broken off there 
will be a talk. He will have to get 
some explanation of your very sudden 
change—he has a right to that, you 
know, after having been placed in such 
a position—and of course the thing 
will get about. We shall have the 
pleasure of knowing that everybody 
says you would not marry Vidal because 
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you were in love with another person 
—who didn’t care three straws about 
you.” 

Marie quivered as if she had received 
a stroke of a whip. But the words 
gave her renewed firmness. She now 
saw that she could look for no sym- 
pathy and even for no mercy from her 
father. She must act for herself and 
defend herself, alone. 

‘* What would you have me to do?” 
she asked coldly. 

‘Do? Do what every sensible girl 
—yes, every modest girl would do. 
Conquer this silly sentiment—this sud- 
den feeling that began, you say your- 
self, ten minutes ago. Stamp it out. 
It will die in a few days or weeks. 
Don’t insult and ill-treat the gentleman 
—the gentleman—whom you have en- 
gaged to marry by throwing him over, 
and making a fool of him, and all in 
obedience to some ridiculous, roman- 
tic, school-girl whim.” 

‘*Papa, is that really your advice ?” 

‘“‘Of course it is. It would be the 
advice of every sensible person. What 
nonsense ! ” 

Marie shook her head. 

‘*Then I am glad Iam not a sensi- 
ble person, for I’ll never do that, I'll 
never marry Mr. Vidal. Oh—well?” 

For Marie’s maid had entered the 
room. Sir John walked toward the 
window, afraid some of their words 
had been overheard. He looked out 
upon the dripping trees blown by the 
wind that still, on the third day, 
fought its course against the rain. He 
was trembling with disappointment 
and anger. All his little world seemed 
to have been shattered by an impetu- 
ous touch from the hand of a foolish, 
romantic, headstrong girl. 

‘Please, miss,” the maid began, 
‘*there’s a person—a man—below who 
wants to speak to you particularly.” 

Sir John turned sharply round. 

‘*To me, Sophy ? not to papa?” 

‘*No, miss; to you. He said he 
must speak to you particularly.” 

‘* What is his name ?” 

‘*He said his name it didn’t matter; 
you wouldn’t know his name, he said.” 
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‘Is he anybody from Durewoods— 
anybody I have ever seen ?” 

‘*T never saw him before, miss.” 

Marie looked inquiringly at her father. 

‘*Send him up here,” said Sir John; 
‘*T’ll see what his business is.” His 
mind misgave him: he was ready to 
suspect anything now. 

“It must be somebody wanting 
money—a subscription, or charity, or 
something,” Marie said, when the 
maid had left the room. 

‘*T really cannot guess who it is,” 
her father said coldly, ‘‘but I shall 
soon know.” 

It took some time to bring the 
visitor from the hall up to Marie’s 
turret-room. No word passed between 
her and her father in the interval. 

“‘This is the gentleman, please, 
miss,” the maid said. 

He did not look quite like a gentle- 
man somehow, but he was a remark- 
ably self-possessed, orderly sort of 
man, with formal whiskers and the air 
of one who declines in advance to con- 
sider himself an intruder anywhere. 

‘*My respects to you, Sir John,” he 
said, with half-military decorum; ‘‘ and 
I beg the young lady’s pardon. My 
name is Sands.” 

“Yes, yes. I thought I knew your 
face. You are the police inspector 
from Portstone ? Do you want to see 
me, Mr. Sands? The servant asked 
for my daughter.” 

**It was the young lady I wanted to 
see, but I am glad to find you here, 
Sir John; and glad to see you home 
again, sir. I hope it is not a painful 
duty, Sir John, but I am afraid I shall 
have to ask the young lady to assist us 
in a matter of identification.” 

Marie turned round surprised. 

‘*Tdentification of whom, or what, 
Mr. Sands?” Sir John asked. ‘‘ My 
daughter is very ‘much engaged at 
present, and if it isn’t a very impor- 
tant matter ‘3 

‘* Well, Sir John, it may be impor- 
tant in a manner.” He had now taken 
out a pocket-book, from which he took 
carefully a discolored letter; and then 
turning to Marie, he said: 
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‘Perhaps, miss, you wouldn't mind 
telling me if you know that writing— 
and if you think it’s meant for you.” 

Marie took the letter without a 
word. It was merely addressed to 
‘* Miss Challoner,” but she knew the 
writing perfectly well. 

‘*Where did you get this?” she 
asked. 

‘* What is it, Marie? Do you know 
the writing? Say yes or no.” Sir 
John seemed even more disturbed than 
she. 

‘*Oh, yes ! I know it—it’s Mr. Pem- 
broke’s.” 

Sir John gave her a warning look— 
a look of anger and caution. It seem- 
ed to say, ‘‘ Recollect yourself now— 
no exposure, no scene. Remember it 
is you who have brought all this on 
us |” 

‘*Then you think it is for you, 
miss ?” 

‘* I suppose so. 
it?” 

‘* Would you please to open and read 
it, miss.” 

Marie opened it. It was wretched- 
ly discolored, and the ink had run; 
but it bore date the day but one be- 
fore that day; and this was what it 
said; 


Where did you get 


‘*My DEAR Miss CHALLONER: 

*“*T cannot leave England without 
seeing you, and saying good-by. I 
have a strong reason for asking you 
to give me a few minutes of your 
time, and it shall not be more. You 
will not refuse me this, I know. I 
wish particularly to speak to you 
alone. 

‘* Ever truly yours, 
““C, J. PEMBROKE.” 


‘*But where is he? and where was 
this found ?” she asked. 

‘*Give me the letter, Marie. 
you know anything of this?” 

‘*No, dear; how should I know? 
Where was this found? Papa, ask 
him where this was found ?” 

‘** Well, miss, that’s the painful part 
of it; but we mustn’t come to think 


Didn’t 
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the worst all at once. This gentleman 
was a friend of yours?” 

‘* He isa friend of ours.” 

‘*Yes, miss—leastways, I’m sure I 
hope so. Is he a young gentleman 
twenty-four or five maybe—tall, fair 
complexion ?” 

‘*He is--he is!” Sir John said im- 
patiently. ‘* But now tell us what this 
is all about, Mr. Sands.” 

‘* Well, Sir John, we’ve had bad 
weather here, and there must have 
been accidents round this coast, and a 
body’s come ashore at Portstone——” 

‘*Oh, God !” Marie cried. 

Sir John put his hand firmly on her 
shoulder. 

‘* And, of course, we tried for marks 
of identity, and found money, but no 
card-case nor letters—but that in one 
of the pockets. I knew Miss Challo- 
ner’s name, and thought it best to 
come along. It may be all some mis- 
take, you know, Sir John, and truly 
sorry I am if the young gentleman was 
a friend of yours.” 

‘‘He was coming to see me,” Marie 
said; ‘‘and he is drowned !” 

‘* Well, miss,” said the inspector, 
seeing with some pain the stony pale- 
ness of her face, ‘‘we never can be 
sure of these sort of things until we 
actually see, and that’s what I was go- 
ing to ask—whether you would mind 
coming to Portstone and just look- 
ing at the—I mean, seeing if it was 
the young gentleman. But as Sir 
John knows him too, perhaps we may 
spare you the trouble, miss.” 

‘*Oh, yes; Miss Challoner couldn't 
attempt it, Mr. Sands; nor is it neces- 
sary; I will go. My daughter feels this, 
as you see. It is a shock, of course. 
He was a very dear friend of ours.” 

‘Pll go,” said Marie; ‘*‘T’ll go with 
you, if you please, papa. I—I must 
see him again !” 

‘*Tf you'll be kind enough to wait 
for us in the library, Mr. Sands, I'll 
come to you in a few moments and let 
you know what we think best to do.” 
He was longing to have the man out 
of the room, for he feared that Marie’s 
unnatural calmness must give way. 
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Mr. Sands bowed and backed him- 
self out of the room, Sir John care- 
fully closed the door after him, and 
then returned to his daughter. Marie 
was now leaning one arm on the 
chimney-piece and looking at the fire. 
There were no tears in her eyes, but 
her breast was heaving abruptly like 
to one in physical agony which she 
will not confess, When she spoke 
there was a dry sob in her voice. 

‘*He was coming to see me!” she 
said; ‘‘and now he is dead !” 

‘*Marie, my dear,” her father said, 
‘this is a terrible blow, and a very 
sad thing. But we can’t help it, my 
—my love; and it’s the will of Provi- 
dence, you know.” 

Sir John was not cut out for a reli- 
gious consoler. He had all through 
the successful part of his career gone 
in for strict morality and propriety, 
but he had not given himself any re- 
ligious airs. Indeed, he thought that 
sort of thing in an active modern 
financier savored rather of hypocrisy 
and looked suspicious; or at all events 
had an unprepossessing aspect of Non- 
conformity or Wesleyanism about it 
and would be bad form. He was 
therefore a little constrained and 
awkward now in his recognition of 
Providence, and he feared that he was 
not very impressive; and made himself 
the less impressive by the fear. 

‘‘He was coming to see me,” said 
Marie again. ‘‘ Well, I'll go to see 
him! Ill go with you, papa.” 

‘*My dear, we must be very careful. 
The thing is beyond help now, and 
I'm very sorry for the poor young fel- 
low—and of course, Marie, I am not 
so unfeeling as not to sympathize with 
you, after what you have told me to- 
day But then, my dear child, you 
cannot want to make an exposure of 
your feelings, and have people talk— 
you know how they would talk—and 
then if you had been engaged to the 
poor young man, it would be different ; 
but you must remember that at this 
very moment you are engaged to Ro- 
nald Vidal; and that poor Pembroke 


” 
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‘*Was in love with somebody else ! 
Yes, you have fold me that. It al- 
ways seemed so strange to me. Now 
she has lost him. Ah, poor girl, how 
she must have loved him! What 
will she do? And he was coming to 
see me. I wonder why he cared to 
see me? I didn’t deserve it.” 

Sir John looked at her in wonder. 
He always regarded women as hysteri- 
cal creatures, with natures at once lit- 
tle and tempestuous, who were easily 
shocked and made angry and made 
glad; who cried at a word of contra- 
diction, and hated all other women, 
and when any sad news arrived scream- 
ed and threw themselves about the 
floor or went to bed and drenched 
themselves in tears there. He was 
surprised and alarmed at the stony 
composure of his daughter. She was 
speaking in low monotone, and except 
for the quick movement of her chest, 
and the occasional short sob which 
now was hardly heard, there was no 
sign in her of any overwhelming emo- 
tion. 

‘*This will be sure to break down,” 
he said to himself. ‘*This will never 
last.” 

‘*T really think you had better not 
come, Marie dear,” he said hurriedly. 
““We must think of others in this 
matter, We must think of Vidal, 
you know. It’s no use having things 
talked of now which can be avoided. 
For your sake and for Vidal's, we can- 
not have it said that you were in love 
with one young man while engaged to 
another.” 

‘* Nobody shall know that. I don’t 
care about myself—oh, not one single 
straw—what people say. I deserve 
anything for nct knowing my own 
mind in time. Well! well! But it is 
right on Mr. Vidal’s account—I see that, 
and I owe him something. But I will 
go with you, please—and I will not 
make any scene. Nobody shall know 
—and I should only go mad if I were 
left alone here.” 

Sir John felt that there was nothing 
for it but to give way. His sympathy 
with his daughter was not so great as 
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he professed. He was much rather in- 
clined to be angry with her, but he 
knew it would neverdo to show any 
anger toward a girl under such cir- 
cumstances. The one uppermost feel- 
ing in his mind would have been best 
expressed, if it might be, in the angry 
question, ‘‘ Why did she bring all this 
nuisance on me? What did she mean 
by being such a fool as to fall in love 
with that young fellow?” Never in 
his life did Sir John admire his daugh- 
ter so little as since her confession. 
Before that he had been not merely a 
loving but an admiring father. He 
was proud of his superb daughter, 
with her self-suflicing intrepidity and 
her ambition and her prospects. He 
saw her in his mind’s eye the peer and 
the rival of peeresses. Now there 
seemed to him something mean in the 
love she had confessed. In his secret 
heart he was not sorry to hear that the 
waves had removed Christmas Pem- 
broke out of the way. That matter 
was settled, at all events, and with 
good management he did not despair 
of being able to bring Marie to marry 
Ronald Vidal yet. His course for the 
present was clear, he thought. He 
must sympathize with this girl, humor 
her, give her head in everything, try 
to induce her emotions, if possible, to 
flame and blaze themselves away un- 
seen before Ronald came down; and 
perhaps after a while, when the thing 
was over, she could be brought to lis- 
ten to reason. On the whole, things 
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were really looking better than they 
did an hourago. There was no reason 
now why she should not marry Vidal; 
and Vidal was so sensible that he 
would wait another six months, if 
necessary ; and even if Vidal suspected 
that she had had a little tenderness for 
Pembroke, he was so generous and 
so much a man of the world that he 
wouldn’t think too much about it now 
that the poor fellow was dead. Sir 
John himself had a settled convic- 
tion that every woman had been pro- 
foundly in love with some other 
man before she accepted her hus- 
band, and he didn’t sce that they 
made any the worse wives for 
that. 

It was well that the future seemed 
to him to open a little brighter than 
it did a few moments ago. He might 
not, with all his sleek self-control, 
have been quite able to conceal his an- 
ger from Marie if his plans were hope- 
lessly spoiled. But now he showed 
himself very tender. 

‘* Well, my dear,” he said gently, 
‘*T will not cross you in this. I know 
I can trust to your self-control and 
your sense of what you owe to your 
own dignity as a woman. You shall 
gowith me. I'll order the carriage at 
once to take us over. We’il be there 
before it gets dark. This is indeed a 
terrible trial for you, and, of course, it 
is all the heavier because you cannot 
indulge your feelings openly. My 


poor Marie ! 
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ARRIAGE in High Life, a 

Drama in two Acts.” 

This is the epitome of the unpreju- 
diced observer’s notes on the whirl of 
London society and the supplementary 
gayety in the country. This is the 
goal of the hopes and expectations of 
two-thirds of those who compose what 
is technically called ‘‘society.” This 
it is that underlies the balls and /¢tes 
of the season, that stimulates trade, 
that cripples or ruins families, and 
sours the temper of the disappointed, 
while it often throws the successful off 
their mental balance. A very ludi- 
crous comedy it is to the calm and 
critical looker-on. A sort of royal 
gambling, an exalted species of lottery. 
The first act takes place in town; the 
second in the country. The scenery 
and properties are changed, but the 
plot remains the same. Of course 
there are other and minor dramas go- 
ing on at the same time on the vast 
stage. There are a few sensible, sin- 
gle-minded people, who go up to town 
for sheer amusement, without any after- 
thought of gain or social intrigue; 
people who go to the theatre for the 
sake of the play, to the opera for the 
sake of the music, to the ball-room for 
the sake of dancing, to the park for 
the sake of shade and sweet scents, 
and to church for the sake of prayer. 
There are men who honestly frequent 
country houses where the wine is good 
and the shooting ditto, and who go to 
Scotland with the intention of fishing 
and stalking, without reference to flir- 
tation or a ‘‘good match.” But be 
sure that such persons are precisely 
those who in society are practically ci- 
phers. They do very well to fill upa 
ball list, or serve as padding to a din- 
ner party, but no one cares whether 
they come or stay away; they form no 
part of the intricate plan of social life; 
they are important to no one, whether 
dowager, statesman, or M. P. They 


are usually a ‘‘bad match”; they have 
no vote; they have no capability of 
usefulness except as foils to others, 
and harmless as they sometimes are, 
they are not old enough so to be adopt- 
ed as ‘‘tame cats.” We take it for 
granted that every one who has read 
the ‘‘Saturday Review” knows what 
the ‘‘tame cat” of an English house- 
hold means. To those who do not 
know we will merely say that the indi- 
vidual so distinguished is generally the 
most sensible, helpful, and unmarriage- 
able man in the country-house party. 

Of this class of honest seekers after 
genuine amusement we will speak 
later on, but the chief actors in the 
social play will be more interesting to 
the reader at present. A great many 
very good people, who never knowing- 
ly plot and contrive anything, and 
whom the sight of even a decorous 
whist table would shock and alarm, 
sit down to this enormous game, and 
smilingly go through their maneuvres, 
pulling the wires and prompting their 
less experienced children in the most 
calmly innocent, ‘‘sure of righteous- 
ness” way imaginable. People whom 
every one for years has called unworld- 
ly suddenly break out in this line 
when they have grown-up sons and 
daughters to launch forth. The legi- 
timate ambition of parents for their 
children’s welfare seems so thoroughly 
blended with what ill-natured people 
call intriguing for a ‘‘ good match,” 
that the persons interested really can- 
not distinguish between the two 
shades. Welfare has become so inex- 
tricably confounded with success, that 
it is impossible to separate them. It 
might be said of such parents’ thoughts, 
as Tennyson says of Launcelot, that 

. . in me lived a sin 

So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 

Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung. 

Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 


And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be plucked asunder. 
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A foreigner, centuries ago, truly 
said that the English ‘‘ s'amusent moult 
tristement.” And so it is. A Briton 
on a foreign tour goes through his 
sight-seeing as if it were a heavy obli- 
gation, a bargain every condition of 
which must be rigidly complied with. 
It is much the same athome. He goes 
to his amusement as a soldier to his 
drill, disliking it very probably, but 
so persuaded of the necessity of keep- 
ing to his programme that he would 
feel like a fish out of water if anything 
happened to free him from such en- 
gagements. Very few of the young 
men or girls, or others whose position 
brings them forward on the “social 
stage” in London, care for society for 
its own sake. After her first season or 
two a girl’s enthusiasm for dancing is 
a good deal lessened, but the habit re- 
mains; she has got into a groove; it 
would be thought odd if she did not 
go everywhere; and if a Frenchman is 
alive to ridicule, let no one suppose 


that his neighbor across the channel is 
more philosophical. Indeed, the dread 
of the verdict of eccentricity keeps 
many a social drudge chained to a very 


uncomfortable car. There is practi- 
cally no choice left an English girl of 
a certain position; she must join the 
whirl and tread the mill, under pain of 
being called odd, which is almost 
equivalent to being crossed out of the 
book of matrimony. And not only is 
a fancy for leisure and retirement, or a 
leaning toward serious pursuits, con- 
sidered odd, but a religious call of any 
kind comes under the same convenient 
ban. Ifa girl were to devote her time 
to hospitals and sisterhoods, religious 
meetings, ete., she would be dubbed 
eccentric, evangelical. If she thought 
dancing wrong, she would be laughed 
at as a prude. People would shake 
their heads and pity her parents. In 
such a social atmosphere it is hardly 
to be expected that earnestness should 
be a common virtue. Enthusiasm of 
any sort is soon stunted and the germs 
of individuality crushed. Hence it is 
difficult to tell a woman’s real charac- 
ter until after she is married. You 
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come across a hundred girls in a Lon- 
don ball-room, and can discover scarce- 
ly more individuality than among a 
hundred Paris wax dolls who can speak 
out papa and mamma. Everything is 
uniform—glance, words, dress, and 
all. They all like dancing, adore mu- 
sic, read novels, love flowers, and ad- 
mire the last fashionable preacher. 
That is, they all say so. 

The men are much the same amiable 
nonentities. Their cue is to think 
dancing ‘‘ rather a bore,” to talk wise- 
ly about horses and billiards, to criticise 
Lady So-end-So’s champagne cups, and 
wear the last new thing in coral or 
pearl studs. Of late years London ex- 
quisites have cultivated a new pose of 
the hand, something between the style 
of a dog with a broken paw and that 
of a monkey whose hand has been sud- 
denly stopped on the road to its 
mouth. We have occasionally seen la- 
dies walking in the streets with their 
hands in this limp position. If we 
were to take all these people separate- 
ly, and could get at their hearts, we 
should probably find at least some 
shreds of personality, but the fear of 
the crushing social ostracism implied 
in the word odd is the weight that 
keeps this personality out of sight. 
Yet there is one thing which animates 
every bosom which no one ventures to 
call odd, and this is the lookout for a 
good match. Men and women, old 
and young, are at one on that topic. 
No one thinks it degrading to go into 
the world night after night, seeking 
prey of this description. Each one 
keeps a mental book of the prizes, in 
regular gradation, with the pros and 
cons correctly ticketed; and if chance 
or the superior skill of other aspirants 
puts one prize out of reach, the second 
or third string to the bow is ready to 
be fitted on at once. Neither men nor 
women can claim the palm; there are 
intriguers of both sexes who are pass’s 
maitresin this social diplomacy, but per- 
haps the women are more numerous. 
Besides, they have advantages that 
men lack; the innocent face and golden 
hair of ‘‘sweet seventeen” is a more 
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effectual mask than any a man can 
muster, and a mother’s anxiety for her 
darling a more convenient and touch- 
ing sentiment than any for which the 
world is likely to credit a father or 
uncle. 

The doggedness with which this hus- 
band or wife-hunting is conducted is 
another characteristic which likens 
this pursuit to gambling. No one is 
more tireless, more weather-proof than 
the actors in ‘‘ Marriage in High Life.” 
Any and every scene will serve their 
turn. The fatigues of last night are 
forgotten by noon to-day. Half the 
conquests made in the ball-room are 
finished in Rotten Row. Men some- 
times have a fancy to see the evening 
beauty by daylight, and every one 
knows that the English complexion is 
supposed to be unrivalled, at least in 
youth. True, no ball-room queen ever 
arrives at the end of the season with 
eyes as undimmed and cheeks as fresh 
as at the beginning of the campaign, 
and a violent course of Brighton, 
Cowes, or the moors is often necessary 
after her London labors are over. But 
still the fashion of the noonday ride in 
the park keeps her partially up to the 
mark, and the additional fascinations 
which flow from the position, costume, 
etc., involved in horsemanship are 
often the most effectual means of her 
final triumph. Toward the end of the 
social campaign there is a visible flag- 
ging of interest, but scarcely of en- 
ergy; the tired and hopeless, or tired 
and expectant, vie with each other in 
winding up with a flourish. It is a 
point of honor not to give up the 
game. Young men drag themselves to 
balls at which they cannot dance, and 
plaintively bewail their rheumatism in 
the foot ! What does it turn out to be 
after all? Very likely some pain or 
swelling induced by the fashionable 
colored socks, with bright poison lurk- 
ing in their stripes and patterns; but 
the vain boy cannot forego his place; 
he must make a brave show, and, in 
sporting phrase, ‘‘ be in at the death.” 

Not only the ball-room and the Row, 
but the art rooms, the concert hall, 
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the church, are made successively the 
arena in which the struggle for place 
and gold is fought. The tinsel inter- 
ests of the world claim entrance every- 
where. The Passion music at St. Paul’s, 
the Lenten oratorios at Exeter Hall, the 
Dean’s sermon at the Abbey, are all 
occasions on which a beautiful costume 
can be worn, and a devotional attitude 
discreetly assumed, for the sake of ed- 
ifying the admirer on the point of de- 
claring himself. The raptures on the 
part of the young lady at that ‘‘ divine 
solo,” or that ‘‘marvellous chorus,” 
are wisely attempered to the exact 
shade likely to please her ‘‘ desirable ” 
companion, while the chaperon as 
wisely does her part by pretending to 
study the score with all the attention 
of a critic. And do the crowds of 
well-dressed women really don all that 
finery in honor of music? and do they 
even wear their admirable Parisian 
costume d’église in honor of God, and not 
for the sake of Lord So-and-So, or the 
rich commoner Mr. Smith, or the rich- 
er ironmaster Sir Thor Tubaleain? If 
one or two ‘‘great matches” of the 
season are known to admire horseflesh, 
female London immediately becomes 
a graceful better for gloves and fans, 
and an indefatigable attendant at all 
the race-courses of the country. If the 
Marquis of Z , who has just come 
of age, and taken his seat in the 
House, happens to have a serious turn 
of mind, the bevy of unconscious (!) 
actresses suddenly discover the de- 
light of scientific lectures or literary 
conversaziones. Nay, more; if it should 
happen that the lion of the marriage 
market had some earnest belief in reli- 
gion, and was either an amateur me- 
dievalist or a conscientious lay preach- 
er, we venture to say that neither the 
verdict of oddity nor the terrors of 
early Lenten services or night schools 
would deter the fair volunteers from 
crowding to help or at least to sympa- 
thize in his work. Anything and 
everything for the gilt prize, and a 
whole lifetime to learn the lesson that 
all is not gold that glitters ! 

In the case of heiresses, the wisdom 
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of the mother is sometimes turned to a 
nobler account, as in a marriage we 
remember some six years ago in Lon- 
don. The younger brother of a peer, 
handsome and fairly intelligent, and 
poor as a church mouse, succeeded in 
obtaining the hand of a merchant heir- 
ess; but the girl’s mother stipulated 
that her future son-in-law should enter 
some bread-winning business for the 
sake of the occupation and sense of re- 
sponsibility such a pursuit would give 
him, He took some small government 
clerkship, with a starvation salary, we 
believe, but still the principle was the 
thing which signified; and as he was 
not naturally bad, the marriage turned 
out well, and both he and his wife re- 
covered their own proper shapes after 
the metamorphosis which social exi- 
gencies had imposed upon them during 
courtship. If all interested marriages 
turned out so well, the world would be 
blessed indeed. But in this case both 
bride and groom were very young, and 
habits of intrigue had not become nat- 
ural to them. 

A sad sight in London society is the 
man or woman of half a dozen seasons, 
disenchanted of their first genuine de- 
light in mere amusement, and disap- 
pointed in their hope of a ‘‘ good mar- 
riage.”” They remind one of the statue 
of sait which Lot left in the wilder- 
ness, its blank face turfed wearily to 
the city whence no more good could 
come. The undignified position of 
these veterans is hidden from them- 
selves—at least let us hope so—though 
apparent to all others. They gener- 
ally go by some nickname among 
their acquaintance, and as years go on 
the chains of habit become heavy on 
them, and when they would be glad to 
drop out of the ranks, somehow they 
cannot make up their minds to do 
so. How often have we seen such peo- 
ple. They would have been delighted 
if chance had torn them out of the 
silly round of parties and balls, and 
dropped them in a quiet Richmond or 
Hampstead cottage, smothered in 
vines, and set in a meadow with a few 
shade-trecs and a brook near by. But 
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they will never have the nerve to put 
themselves there, and break with the 
lounging habits of their set. They 
must go on, making the most of their 
chance invitations to other men’s 
tables, other women’s homes; they 
struggle on, spending on their dress 
and social appearance the little fortune 
which in the ideal cottage would not 
only keep them comfortably, but also 
provide them with a charming and in- 
tellectual companion, in the shape of 
a husband or wife. A great deal of 
nonsense has been talked in England 
about the impossibility of living on 
three hundred a year; but among 
scores the man or woman covii prove 
what nonsense it really is. Even in 
America, where living is dearer, a man 
and his wife can live on $1,500 a year, 
and be comfortable. A great many of 
these surface ornaments of society of 
whom we have been speaking, espe- 
cially men, could live a happy, plea- 
sant, cozy life, full of interest and full 
of work, on the same sum which now 
barely keeps them at their club and 
chambers, and just pays their tailor’s 
bill. From the most to the least im- 
portant of the army of London fashion, 
every individual is more or less wast- 
ing his substance, whether mental or 
material; but in none is the folly so 
glaring as in the old young man, whose 
income is slender and not always cer- 
tain. ‘ 

There is one convenient cloak often 
thrown over a suspiciously ‘* inter- 
ested ” marriage, to blind the eyes of 
morality. If it were a plea ever used 
in earnest, and used equally in all 
cases, we should be the first to do 
homage to it as the expression of a no- 
ble mind; but any habitué of London 
saloons would laugh at the innocence 
of the credulous recluse who did not 
see through this apparently magnani- 
mous sacrifice of a woman’s life. The 
young Duke of is going to be 
m.rried to S——. Some people are 
still unfashionable enough to think 
that it is rather a pity: she is so young 
and charming, and he is Known to be 
such a rake! He has not yet sown his 
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wild oats; his horses are the terror of 
betting men, and darker suspicions 
yet hang about his name. But, answers 
society, anxious to improve and reform 
her children, ‘* think of the good his 
wife will certainly do him; in fact, she 
will be his guardian angel; she will 
save his soul.” Possibly; and if she 
does, she will have done a noble work, 
a womanly work. But does it strike 
you that the Duke is not the only 
young man in danger of losing his 
soul; that there is many a grander 
mind and nobler heart going to de- 
struction for want of a wife’s help and 
guidance, and yet whom Lady So-and- 
So would be shocked to hear named as 
a possible suitor for her daughter's 
hand? Why? He has neither money, 
title, nor expectations. So is soul is 
not worth saving; no girl could devote 
hergelf to reform and ennoble him / 

In due time the scene is shifted, and 
the round of country visits begins. 
Here is the second act of the drama— 
the second campaign. From March 
to the end of July London is more or 
less the favorite and crowded arena; 
August is the recruiting month after 
the fatigues of the season; and in Sep- 
tember, under pretence of shooting- 
parties, etc., the country houses fill for 
the renewal of matrimonial attack and 
defence. True, Scotch shooting be- 
gins, as every one knows, on the 12th 
of August; but as Scotch sport of all 
kinds is more real and more absorbing 
than English sport, flirtation and in- 
trigue are not such inevitable ad- 
juncts of the country life at the High- 
land box. Few men take to the 
moors except through genuine love of 
sport, and few women bent on making 
a good match are foolish enough to 
follow the Nimrods. But partridge 
and pheasant-shooting in fat ‘‘ pre- 
serves” is less glorious and exhaust- 
ing; it is more capable of being com- 
bined with a picnic luncheon, and the 
fascinations of make-believe lovers of 
the picturesque and pastoral simpli- 
city; and soit turns out that the shoot- 
ing parties of the autumn are most 
convenient for continuing the work of 
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the season, or in some cases laying the 
foundation of a mine to be sprung the 
following season in town. Then comes 
fox-hunting, with its facilities for the 
repetition of Rotten Row flirtations on 
horseback, and its gradually encroach- 
ing ‘‘breakfasts.” Old sportsmen 
look with disgust on such innovations, 
and call the youngsters degenerate. 
They managed their transactions in 
the marriage market a little differently 
—that is all. Intheir day the system 
was less perfectly organized, but its 
underlying principle was no less well 
understood. The game was restricted 
rather more to the ball-room, the 
whist party, the Cheltenham or Bath 
pump-room. The fashionable bait was 
modesty and shyness on the lady’s 
part, and simplicity of costume con- 
sistent with these maidenly attributes. 
No matter if the lily of the valley 
turned toa tulip three months after 
marriage, and the shrinking girl who 
fainted at the sight of a spider grew 
to a rouged dame inured to drawing- 
room gambling and clumsy imitations 
of French double entendres. All that 
was fashionable then, and therefore 
excusable, if not right. It is other- 
wise now in practice, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. The various shades 
of boldness up to the pinnacle of 
slanginess is the recognized tone of the 
age, and the eccentricity of costume 
matches the grotesqueness of speech. 
Each fashion is an extreme, so that 
there is not much to choose between 
them. We are content if we chronicle 
facts. 

If anything, the second campaign 
(in country houses) is- more arduous 
and wearing than the first; now there 
is not one hour of the day when you 
are entirely off duty. Late evenings 
make late mornings. Breakfast at ten 
is an elaborate dress parade, and the 
first skirmishes take place round the 
table. The servants are dismissed as 
soon as the tea and coffee are handed 
round, and the guests forage at the 
sideboard for themselves. The men 
help their fair neighbors, and often 
have but little spare time for them- 
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selves. However natural it may be to 
the human animal to eat in silence, 
etiquette forbids the indulgence; and 
as a divided attention seldom insures 
perfection in any pursuit, the conver- 
sation is generally as poor as the eat- 
ing is unsatisfactory. Indeed, the 
meals at a great country-house party are 
seldom satisfactory to any one but the 
cook. How can you, sensible man or 
woman, enjoy a delicate entrée with 
the din of inane gossip or stale com- 
pliment pouring in at your ear faster 
than the miraculous sauce aux truffles 
pours down your throat? We do not 
mean that clever, interesting conver- 
sation is of no value during the inter- 
vals between the courses; it is charm- 
ing if you can get it; but how many 
out of a hundred dinners you have sat 
through could boast such an addition 
as that to the menu ? 

After breakfast comes the lounging 
time in the drawing-room, the length 
of which is entirely dependent on the 
chance that some of the men may 
think it worth while to come and ad- 
mire Lady Matilda’s new stitch, ‘‘ the 
catch-me-quick,” in tatting or crochet, 
or Miss Sylvia’s exquisite medieval 
book-cover (kept on hand throughout 
the whole country visiting season), or 
the bright tangle which the rich 
widow, Mrs. Herbert Somerville, gets 
her maid to set right for her every 
evening, and exhibits again the next 
morning in the same stage as Penelope’s 
embroidery. If the men go out shoot- 
ing, the ladies generally plead ‘* home 
letters to write,” or a headache, which 
will of course be much improved by 
the luncheon rendezvous in the beech 
plantation at two o’clock. (N. B. A 
lonely walk over the hills would be 
altogether out of the question as a rem- 
edy, though the air is pure up there, 
and the beech plantation is rather 
damp.) Then in the afternoon, hav- 
ing already changed their dress twice, 
and each time exhibited something 
exquisite and Parisian, our friends 
must drive out to sce the ruins, or the 
church, or the view, or whatever lion 
the country can boast of. Judge of 
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the ever new delight of the hostess on 
whom the cicerone duty falls in show- 
ing to the unappreciating and half- 
yawning company the church lately 
restored, with the family monuments 
in the side chapel. The beauty of the 
renovated stone work is lost on some 
of the guests; others are gaping in 
vacillating admiration before a monu- 
ment of no account, a hundred years 
old, perhaps, in the taste which has 
given us reversed torches and tea-urns 
as emblems of death! But even here 
business may be attended to; and if a 
young lord or a millionaire girl is of 
the party, the manceuvrers will not 
allow their admiration of art and ar- 
cheology to ‘interfere with the dex- 
terous management of t¢te-d-tétes. Per- 
haps, last year, you remember a young 
couple who, the cynosure of all eyes, 
went up one of the practicable Swiss 
mountains together. Do you also re- 
member how much of the cloud-beau- 
ty, the snow-beauty, the crags of ice, the 
mountain rainbows, the suitor, male 
or female, noticed and admired? But 
she could tell you exactly how Lord 
Five-Balls looked; what he wore, how 
often he helped her with his arm or 
his alpenstock, how often he compli- 
mented her on her nerve and her skill 
in climbing. And he could tell an 
equally interesting tale of Miss Shiner’s 
smiles, and her exquisite walking- 
boots, her little exclamations of pre- 
tended fright, and cut-and-dry love of 
nature, etc. It is impossible to have 
two absorbing interests at the same 
time, and genuine love of architecture 
cannot be reconciled with a sturdy 
courting of a coronet or a bank de- 
posit. So we will leave these sham 
dilettanti over the tombs of the host's 
ancestors to their more congenial se- 
cret meditations, Did you ever hear 
of a mother taking her daughter to 
the opera, and, if the latter listened to 
Nilsson’s singing rather than to the 
whispers of the youth whose presence 
in her box is making every other cha- 
peron in the house jealous, upbraiding 
her for being rude to the individual in 
question? Or did you ever notice how 
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at a small informal party, gathered to 
look over a few art treasures, if there 
are present a young grandee ticketed 
as a matrimonial prize and a clever, 
obscure artist or collector, the manu- 
script missal in the hand of the former 
will appear to contain more honey 
than the remnant of old tapestry in the 
hand of the latter? At least the wo- 
men, young and old, cluster like bees 
around the missal, while the other 
treasure seems to possess more interest 
for elderly men. All these phenomena 
are to be seen in London and in the 
circle of corresponding country houses 
every day and night, and people think 
them signs of a desirable and proper 
state of things. But it is equally true 
that they destroy all real enjoyment, 
for which rare luxury you must go out 
of the great world into less fashionable 
paths, where neither large fortunes 
nor great positions abound, and where, 
though people are proud and exclusive 
enough in their way, they are still 
content to take mutual love and con- 
genial tastes as the basis of their do- 
mestic life. 

And here we may return to a certain 
class of men in the grand monde to 
whom we have already alluded, and 
whom English novels have dubbed 
‘*detrimentals.” Socially speaking, 
they are the equals of the peer and by 
far the superiors of the millionaire; 
matrimonially speaking, they are sup- 
posed to be non-existent. They are as 
distinct from the choice partis as one 
geological stratum is from another. 
They are younger sons, country cou- 
sins, struggling barristers, officers in in- 
fantry regiments, governme. clerks, 
engineers and surveyors just returned 
from Mexico or India, aftachés of insig- 
nificant and remote legations, or small 
landholders up in the Hebrides or in 
the Irish bogs. One of these is per- 
fectly free to dance with a duke’s 
daughter, take her to her mother’s 
carriage, or bring her ices and claret 
cup; but it is understood to be just as 
impossible for him to ask her to marry 
him as it would be for her father’s 
gardener or gamekeeper. He knows 
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it, and generally abides by the decree. 
If this foolish understanding were not 
in the way, there would be many more 
happy and congenial ‘‘ marriages in 
high life.” But there are girls who, 
despite their training and their pa- 
rents’ desires, have a natural affinity 
for such men, and if you watch the 
mingling of ingredients in a London 
ball-room, you will see what a magnet 
they are to undesirable partners. To 
do the girl justice, she is generally as 
willing to marry one of her favorite 
partners as to dance with him; only 
men are shy and proud, and fear to 
risk a refusal or face the parents’ oppo- 
sition. These men are the pleasantest, 
the most natural, and the best in soci- 
ety. Not being put on a pedestal to 
be worshipped, they are entertaining 
and unaffected, and have a hundred 
little domestic talents and resources 
that would make life with them smooth 
and happy to any sensible woman. 
They generally end by dropping out of 
“society” if they marry at all, either 
falling victims to some designing and 
aspiring girl to whom they stand rela- 
tively in as high a position as a young 
duke to a rich merchant’s daughter, or 
happily but obscurely settling down 
in the company of a modest, lady-like 
country girl, a clergyman’s daughter, 
or a forlorn and unprotected young 
governess, If they remain in ‘ socie- 
ty,” it must needs be as ‘ineligible ” 
bachelors, but useful and convenient 
friends, After thirty or thirty-five 
most of them have too much good 
sense to lower themselves to this. 
Retribution often overtakes the mis- 
taken parents or girl who give the 
cold shoulder to an ineligible youth. 
The poor and obscure suitor not un- 
frequently turns out, in middle age, a 
prosperous man and a desirable 
match. He wins distinction in Indian 
mutinies, or at the bar at home, or be- 
comes a scholarly and prominent bish- 
op, or a world-known Oxford profes- 
sor. Sometimes (oh, deeper disappoint- 
ment !) he succeeds to a title through 
the unexpected deaths of two or three 
nearer heirs, or inherits the unsuspect- 
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ed millions of some nabob uncle, The 
girl who refused the struggling barris- 
ter or poor curate may, however, make 
the sad boast that she has influenced 
for evil the inner life of the successful 
churchman or popular lawyer. The 
woman whom he married in later life 
and who was proud of his attention is 
not the ideal of his dream; he has lost 
the exquisite pleasure of doubling the 
sense of success by sharing it with one 
who has known and brightened his less 
fortunate days. Indeed, had he mar- 
ried when his heart bade him, he 
might very likely have achieved far 
greater success, and made far more 
strenuous efforts; for the man who, 
uncompanioned and a stranger to that 
subtle, pervading, domestic oneness 
which is more than mere sympathy, 
has climbed so high, had it in him to 
climb to the very top of the tree, if 
the incentive of a wife had been grant- 
ed him. Instead of being a bishop, 
he would have been Primate of Eng- 
land; instead of being a prosperous 
lawyer or a judge, he would have 
been Lord Chancellor of the realm, 
The destiny of a woman who marries an 
obscure but clever man is far prouder 
and more interesting than that of her 
sister who at eighteen puts on a cor- 
onet. The former has twenty succes- 
sive objects before her; each step is a 
new joy and source of pride; she helps 
in each development, and takes her 
share in every plan and hope of her hus- 
band's career; the latter has at the 
threshold of life attained her principal 
end, and every one knows how soon one 
tires of a bauble that is won. What re- 
mains yet ? Only the office of the goad- 
holder or the steward; an ambitious 
woman will choose the former, a good 
woman the latter. At best, however, 
it is dull work, not the least exciting; 
any one else could have done it as well 
as the present incumbent. But some 
women that hay won the strawber- 
ry-leaved garland of the modern 
‘*ames are midway between ambi- 
tion and goodness, and of such neutral 
stuff are the fashionable women of the 
world made, Social excitements are 
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the only ones they care for. A hall bet- 
ter attended than Lady So-and-So’s; a 
dress more Worthian than Mrs. Bul- 
lion’s; a boudoir more rococo than the 
Countess of Wardour’s—these are the 
main delights they crave. If love of 
society does not degenerate into love 
of flirtation, it is well; but with French 
taste in many things legitimate, there 
has of late crept in a very suspiciously 
French practice (if not theory) con- 
cerning the behavior of married 
women. Fnnui is a terrible enemy, 
but it is the one which most frequently 
assails the bride at the close of the 
honeymoon, It must be expected and 
provided against. We have known a 
young girl who a year after her mar- 
riage grew so sick even of her match- 
less jewel-box, that she had every dia- 
mond and sapphire, etc., reset at enor- 
mous cost, in a newer and more daz- 
zling fashion. Even this is harmless, 
if it be all. But what a state of things 
these small symptoms reveal! Don’t 
you think the young matron who lives 
in a six-roomed cottage, on three hun- 
dred a year, and has no jewel-box and 
no Paris dresses, is happier among her 
roses and ferns, her lettuce and cucum- 
bers, her dainty litttle dishes concocted 
from the mysteries of a genuine manu- 
script mother’s receipt-book, and her 
daily expectations of her husband’s re- 
turn from his work, of his look of de- 
light at the simple épergne she has filled 
with flowers to surprise him, and of 
his present of a new book on some in- 
teresting and useful subject? If you 
will but part company with those mar- 
vellous beings of whom Disraeli talks 
so truly and so monotonously, who 
live in castles, and own counties, etc., 
you will find plenty of quiet, leisurely, 
gentleman-like life in England; plenty 
of people who are neither toadies to 
those above them, nor drudges to those 
below. For, indeed, the ‘society ” 
which alone in England is entitled to 
bear that name with a limitation and 
qualification, as the brothers of the 
kings of France have that of ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” is in fact the gorgeous servant 
of the public, the actor which the pub- 
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lic feels itself privileged to admire or 
criticise at will. The ‘‘ divinity that 
doth hedge a king” is a forgotten 
myth in ourdays, and social magnates, 
though sheltered from the contact of 
their inferiors, are all the more at the 
mercy of their talk. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson open their morning 
paper in delicious, half-sneering expec- 
tation of another ‘‘ marriage,” or bet- 
ter still, ‘‘scandal in high life.” 
Snooks, over his pipe, would feel per- 
sonally aggrieved if the Court Circu- 
lar omitted to mention that his Serene 
Highness walked in the gal- 
lery of Palace, held by a rib- 
bon tied to the belt of his nurse, as 
the weather did not allow of a stroll in 
the gardens; and Podge, before going 
to his desk in the city, would resent 
the omission of a name, famous in his 
native county, from a list of the din- 
ner guests of the Prime Minister in 
Downing street. For our part, we 
think all men have an equal right to 
enjoy themselves as they choose, in 
any legitimate way, and why not the 
highest as well as the lowest? Take 
from London society tuose who flock 
to town on errands very wide of en- 
joyment, and see if the number be not 
reduced to less than that of Gideon's 
chosen band, 

That this sketch of society is not 
exaggerated, and that the view taken 
here of the state of the London world 
is the one entertained by sensible 
Englishmen used to society in its 
higher circles, we will show by a few 
passages from some recent numbers 
of the ‘‘Saturday Review,” a com- 
petent social critic, as all are agreed: 
‘**One of the functions recognized as 
specially belonging to them (moth- 
ers) was that of preserving the tone 
of society on a high level; for ex- 
ample, discountenancing everything 
in other men or women which they 
would not like to see imitated by 
their own sons and daughters. In 
preserving the tone of society pure 
the modern mother is far removed 
from the ideal; too often she is 
found making herself prominent in 
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support of the most objectionable 
movements, When the conscience- 
less world, living without a higher 
aim than that of success and what 
is known as ‘getting on,’ condones 
all kinds of moral obliquity for the 
sake of financial prosperity and social 
position, do we find @hat as a rule 
mothers and matrons protest against 
opening their houses to this gilded 
rascality? If they did—-if they made 
demerit and not poverty the cause of 
exclusion, virtue and not success the 
title to reception—there would be 
some check to the corruption which is 
so insolently rampant now. And so 
also they might put a stop, in less 
than a year, to the torrent of slang 
with which young England floods 
its daily speech; and by setting them- 
selves against the paint and dye and 
meretricious make-up generally of the 
modern girl, they might bring next 
quarter’s fashion back to modesty and 
simplicity.” All this seems very se- 
vere, yet it is literally true; and 
though indignant correspondents often 
accuse the ‘‘Saturday Review” of 
sneering untruth, and point to the 
many quiet, womanly homes of rural 
England as a proof that English girl- 
hood has not departed from its ancient 
tradition, nevertheless the picture 
stands staring you in the face at every 
evening party you may go to in the 
London season. Of course there are 
pure, simple, unworldly maidens in 
England; they grow up, marry, and 
live as model wives and mothers, good 
mistresses and careful housekeepers; 
they have few noisy pleasures, but are 
content with a good book and their 
poor to visit. Who denies it? But 
they do not belong to ‘‘society.” 
There are many such in France, the 
country which produces also such un- 
blushing yet attractive license, and 
they are in both countries perhaps a 
numerical majority. . We are not so 
sure that even that can be allowed, 
for there is a terrible and silent disin- 
tegration going on even among those 
classes which ordinarily are the most 
moral; for here again is the testimony 
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of the ‘‘ Saturday Review”: ‘‘In the 
lower half of the middle class the lib- 
e:ty allowed to young girls grows 
yearly more and more unchecked. 
They walk alone, travel alone, visit 
alone, and the gravest evils have been 
known to arise from the habit which 
modern mothegs have of sending their 
daughters of sixteen and upward 
unaccompanied in London to colleges 
and classes. So they parade the 
streets dressed in the most startling 
and meretricious costumes of the pe- 
riod, and that fatal doctrine of self- 
protection counts its victims as the 
consequence.”’ America will no long- 
er be able to point to old England 
and bid its daughters follow the mod- 
est demeanor of the mother country; 
and though English society has not 
yet sanctioned the custom of young 
girls going out to evening parties and 
balls alone with young men (and those 
men not even their betrothed hus- 
bands !) and of forming equally inde- 
pendent bathing parties at public sea- 
side resorts, there is no telling how 
soon such loose manners may be cop- 
ied and approved by the formerly 
prudish English. Of late the thin 
end of the wedge has been put in 
through the toleration of a custom al- 
lowing an engaged couple to pay vis- 
its of ceremony by themselves. The 
‘*Saturday Review” says: ‘* All mea 
want the corrective influence of social 
opinion, and it is chiefly women who 
create that opinion.” Now how is 
this check to be used if women will 
persist in indulgently glossing over or 
smilingly ignoring what they please to 
call the peccadilloes and wild oats of 
young men of rank? It is almost clap- 
trap to repeat the old sayings about 
the difference between a rakish young 
lord’s ‘‘nocturnal amusements,” the 
‘*effervescence of his spirits,” etc., 
and the unvarnished ‘turbulence ” 
and ‘‘evil nature” of the young pen- 
niless clerk who wrenches off door- 
knockers, breaks windows, and pulls 
bells at peaceable men’s doors, But 
though such illustrations have been 
absurdly used as the stock-in-trade of 
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political agitators, and have thus be- 
come vulgarized and shorn of much 
of their seriousness, they are now the 
weighty arguments for social reform. 
Take these extracts too; they tell the 
same tale we have told—and seen. 
Here is the tone in which the society 
mother congratulates herself on her 
daughter’s qualities: ‘‘ She is declared 
to inherit the charm of her family, 
the fascination of her race. If not 
lovely, she is sprightly; if not spright- 
ly, she is invariably well dressed. A 
great personage has pronounced her a 
tidy-looking girl. The gilded youth 
smile a languid approval of her 
efforts to please. In short, she is a 
success.” Of the natural sequel to 
all this, the ‘‘Saturday Review” 
tersely says: ‘‘It is not a question 
of a mere marriage, but of what 
the fashionable reporter calls an 
‘alliance,’ and of an alliance, not 
with prosperous iron or calico, but 
with strawberry leaves, or the next 
best thing to strawberry leaves.” A\l- 
liance is a fitly chosen word, though it 
is rather high-sounding, and after all 
means nothing more than partnership. 
For in most of these nicely calculated 
marriages there is no bond, no union, 
no sacrament. There is a frank give- 
and-take arrangement, and a tacit un- 
derstanding that each of the parties 
will be allowed to go his or her own 
way, subject to certain unfrequent so- 
cial coalitions, such as a state dinner- 
party or a judicious cajoling of coun- 
try voters, etc. One feature of the 
matrimonial schedule, which might 
perhaps escape an uninitiated searcher, 
is that while the millicnaire’s daugh- 
ter is a prize worthy of a duke, and al- 
most out of the reach of a suitor not a 
prospective peer, the millionaire’s son 
ranks somewhat lower, and does not 
quite correspond to the value set on 
the portionless daughter of a peer. 
There is a subtle barrier which not 
even his money can quite break down, 
but then a little lower down the circle 
he will find himself consoled for this 
slight by the adulation and easy smiles 
of that portion of younger scions whose 
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position is familiarly styled ‘‘ hanging 
on the skirts” of society. The per- 
fect accord with which chaperon and 
charge generally conduct their London 
campaign leads to many ludicrous in- 
cidents on the stairs and halls of a 
great house or charming villa. 
Sometimes, says the ‘‘Saturday Re- 
view,” the mother of the débutante is 
all feverish unrest; meet her by day- 
light or candle light, she is always on 
the move, ‘ going on” to this place 
or that. ‘‘There is no rest for the 
sole of her satin shoe. Conversation 
with her has been out of the ques- 
tion since Easter; after Whitsuntide 
speech resolves itself into signs and 
obiter ejaculations.” Again she some- 
times startles you by her patience as 
she sits watching, with the fortitude 
of a keen resolve, for the late arrival 
of the ‘observed of all observers.” 
Says our critic: ‘‘It is wonderful to see 
with what a lynx-eyed clearness of vis- 
ion she sweeps society through her eye- 
glass, and by what subtle intuitions 
she detects the presence of a Porphy- 
rogenet.* You venture to accost her 
at a crowded reception, and are turn- 
ing a graceful nothing, when lo! a 
plunge to the right on the lady’s part 
warns you that you have no longer a 
listener. Following with your eye the 
undulations of her skirts, you discov- 
* Born in the purple. 
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er the cause of your abrupt desertion 
in the shape of the young heir to the 
Loamshire dukedom, and catch the 
echo of the honeyed accent with which 
he is greeted. Why does she exhibit 
such a sudden interest in your simple 
remark about the weather? Because 
she has marked the entrance of a High- 
land earl, and wants to use you as a 
trap for waylaying him. A glance 
round a ball-room is enough to assure 
her of the presence of the ‘right man.’ 
With the right man Blanche may dance 
or sit through dances, flirt and be flirt- 
ed with, lose herself in conservatories, 
or linger in supper rooms. ‘Come 
along, my dear,’ said a veteran dow- 
ager, a model in all but her courage- 
ous frankness; ‘there is no business 
to be done here to-night. Let us go 
home to bed.’” 

You are of course one of the army of 
00000’s, without money, title, or pros- 
pects, and if you have been in society 
for one season, you know how true this 
picture is. As we said before, why 
are you there at all? Why do you not 
have more self-respect ? If you are not 
good enough to marry the daughter, 
you are too good to take the mother 
down to supper and call her carriage, 
while the Marquis hands in her precious 
charge. 

B. M. 
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FTER two days the storm abated, 
Pa and on the third morning the 
sun rose brightly over the mountains, 
now covered nearly to their base with 
a pure quilt of snow. Winter seemed 
to have fixed his permanent abode 
among them, while summer was per- 
mitted to return for a short visit to the 
valleys. It was summer, with all its 
agreeable warmth, but not too hot for 
trave!; summer, lacking somewhat of 
the pleasant views of green meadows, 
ripening harvests, and fruitful trees, 
but compensating for these losses by 
enhanced beauty of mountain scenery 
around and above. 

The Bishop had secured two ponies 
of promising character, but with pecu- 
liarities subsequently developed. As 
we were provided with our own outfit 
of saddle and side-saddle, we had noth- 
ing more to ask for, but cheerfully 
agreeing to pay half a dollar per day 
for each of the animals, for the time 
they might be required, we packed our 
luggage, and, mounting them, bade the 
Bishop and his family good-by for the 
present. Then, over a ground made 
somewhat soft by the late rains, we 
took our course to the south, along the 
eastern shores of Utah lake. 

There is such a similarity in all the 
settlements that I need scarcely more 
than mention the names. On the first 
afternoon we passed through Spring- 
ville and Spanish Fork, and arrived at 
Payson, eighteen miles from Provo, in 
the evening. Our road lay along the 
bench below the Wasatch mountains. 
By turning our faces to the left we 
could enjoy a continual view of winter 
magnificence, and then looking down 
upon the bottoms, enough of summer 
was still there to make a pleasing pic- 
ture, while beyond them the dark blue 
waters of the lake contrasted beauti- 
fully with the snowy Oquirrh range in 
the west. 





As we rode up to the door of the 
neat little inn, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to meet Judge Emerson, who, 
with a party, was on his return from the 
Tintec mines to Provo. This gentle- 
man, although a Federal officer, occupy- 
ing in this district a position similar to 
that held by Judge McKean in Salt 
Lake, is highly respected and esteemed 
by Mormons and Gentiles alike. Pos- 
sessing all the accomplishments that 
distinguish the chief justice, with an 
integrity equally unquestioned, he 
lacks his sternness of utterance, and his 
less pronounced religious bias is re- 
garded as more favorable to the exer- 
cise of his judicial action. 

The Mormons accept his decisions as 
made in accordance with the spirit of 
the law he is placed here to enforce, 
No one of them, excepting the most 
bigoted, can complain of him for being 
the agent of the Government, and 
no Gentiles, excepting the mischief 
makers of the ‘‘ring,” assert that he is 
too lenient to the Saints. 

His present journey is an instance of 
his ablility to hold their mutual confi- 
dence. There had been a dispute con- 
cerning a mine between a Gentile and 
a Mormon. Each of them, desirous of 
avoiding legal expenses, had agreed 
that the judge should go with them to 
the spot, and there decide the ques- 
tion. This had been done, and all 
parties were returning amicably to- 
gether. The arrangement was espe- 
cially agreeable to us, as it afforded us 
an evening of pleasant entertainment. 

In the course of conversation a Mor- 
mon gentleman observed that, although 
he was a ‘‘pluralist,” and was very 
happy in his domestic relations, he 
recognized the right of Government to 
enforce its law against polygamy, pro- 
vided it was constitutional. He and 
many other reflecting men are prefect- 
ly willing that some test cases shall be 
brought into the courts and decided 
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adversely, in order that the vexed ques- 
tion may speedily reach the highest 
tribunal and be forever set at rest. 

The little hotel at Payson is a model 
of comfort. It had lately been estab- 
lished by a young couple, the husband 
a Gentile and the wife a Mormon. The 
linen and the table service were fault- 
less. There was no abominable stove 
to burn out the oxygen and poison the 
atmosphere, but a soft coal fire was 
flaming cheerfully in the grate, and 
everything reminded us of the easy lux- 
ury of an English country inn. 

We asked our pretty landlady how 
she came to marry a Gentile. ‘‘ Why, 
isn’t he handsome ?” she replied ; ‘‘and 
then he is good, and then—and then— 
I wanted every bit of him to myself ! 
Father didn’t like it, mother didn’t 
like it, but I did.” 

We had known of similar vagaries 
among other young women, and as 
fathers and mothers become reconciled 
to them after a while, we sincerely 
hope that the obdurate hearts of these 
Mormon parents will relent. 

Payson contains about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is a thriving farming town, 
and is likely to increase in wealth and 
population when the railroad reaches it. 

In the morning we went on our way 
south, leaving the shores of the lake, 
which here has its southwestern limit. 
We had passed out of Salt Lake valley 
before reaching Provo, and now on 
reaching Santaquin came to the south- 
ern end of Utah valley. At this small 
settlement the railroad to be completed 
from Provo in a few months will have 
its terminus for the present. Every 
mile this thoroughfare progresses is a 
gain to the mining and agricultural in- 
terests of the South. These Utah rail- 
roads are dependent upon no land 
grants, concessions, or subsidies of 
any kind. In the exact proportion of 
the demand and necessity for them, 
they are constructed by the people and 
for the people who need them. Bonds 
are issued for two-thirds of the cost. 
Their bonds are not dependent upon 
Government charity or the chances of 
Congressional action, There is no wa- 
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tering of stock. In short, they are 
built by honest men for honest pur- 
poses. Ido not know of a single east- 
ern railroad offering such safe and am- 
ple security for investment. 

Our road had been one of gradual 
though almost imperceptible ascent for 
ten miles, to Santaquin. Here we 
reached, by a somewhat sharper grade, 
the more elevated valley of Juab, three 
or four miles wide and thirty miles 
long; Nephi, sixteen miles south of 
Santaquin, being its shire town. 

Progressing ten miles in that direc- 
tion, we came to the small settlement 
of Willow Creck. We were provided 
with an encyclical letter from a church 
dignitary in Salt Lake, addressed ‘to 
all the bishops South.” It was inti- 
mated therein that we were in search 
of information, and we were according- 
ly commended to the courtesy of these 
country ecclesiastics, who were re- 
quested to furnish mental and bodily 
refreshments when the lack of hotels 
obliged us to claim their hospitalities. 
We always find them assiduous in con- 
tributing to our comfort, and ready to 
impart all the information required. 
Many of them are in very moderate 
circumstances, but all have enough and 
to spare. A Mormon brother is always 
welcome to board and lodging gratis, 
and even a Gentile often finds it diffi- 
cult to make them accept any remuner- 
ation, 

At Willow Creek we accordingly 
called upon Bishop Kay for the require- 
ments of ourselves and our animals, 
Again we found an early pioneer, and 
listened to the oft-repeated story of 
crossing the desert. 

Salt Lake City is 4,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. We had mounted 
700 feet in a distance of ninety miles. 
Here, directly against and almost above 
the village, is Mt. Nebo, the highest 
peak in the Territory, measured to be 
12,000 feet. It was incomparably 
magnificent, clothed in its pure white 
robe shaded into a delicate pink at its 
summit, 7,000 feet above us, as the af- 
ternoon sun streamed upon it his up- 
ward slanting rays. 
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The wonderful rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere plays curious freaks with our 
estimation of distance. I said to the 
Bishop that I should like to spend the 
afternoon, if time allowed, in going up 
to the peak, ‘* Well,” he replied, 
‘‘vyou might start this afternoon, and 
if you did not freeze in the night you 
might possibly get there by sunset to- 
morrow. You remind me of an Eng- 
lishman travelling through this back 
country a few years ago. He thought 
everything looked so near that he 
hadn’t far to go, and he never could 
understand why he could not get along 
faster. At last he got ona little ahead 
of the party. They came up to him on 
the bank of a small brook two feet 
wide. He was taking off his boots to 
wade over. ‘Why don’t you jump 
across ?’ somebody asked him. ‘Aw, 
you see,’ replied the Englishman, ‘ I’ve 
been deceived so often that I fancied 
this brook might be half a mile wide, 
aad I might be obliged to swim !’” 

After dinner we rede on to Nephi, 
over a level bench of sage brush for 
most of the way. But when we came 
abreast of the mouth of the Salt Creek 
cafion, abundant water affording the 
means of irrigation, the ground bore 
evidence of the recent plentiful har- 
vests of wheat, oats, and barley, and 
on entering the town we passed through 
blocks of orchards rather than of 
houses, 

I have described Nephi in the men- 
tion of Payson and of Provo, There 
is a sameness of beauty in them all. It 
contains about 2,000 inhabitants, and 
two hotels, one of which we know to 
be well kept by Mr. Seeley. He is an 
old Californian, and it was refreshing 
to find a pioneer who came from the 
West instead of from the East. ‘* Are 
you a Mormon or a Gentile?” ITasked. 
‘*Nary one,” replied Seeley; ‘‘I’m a 
neutral.” He had been to California 
in search of gold, he said, and had not 
found it. So he had come here in 
search of peace and quiet. Surely he 
has attained it. 

California and Utah solve the prob- 
lem of longevity. The gold hunters 
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went to California in 1847. In the 
same year the religious enthusiasts 
came to Utah in smaller numbers. At 
San Francisco the veterans of ’47 have 
the annual meetings of their society. 
Very few of them are now left; of 
these too many are broken down old 
men, Auri sacra James produces an 
equal appetite for whiskey, and togeth- 
er they craze the brain. In no coun- 
try is suicide so common, or old age so 
rarely attained, notwithstanding its 
unrivalled climate, asin California, In 
Utah, where winter howls among the 
mountains for half the year, and the 
toil of the farmers in the valleys is in- 
cessant, the robust exercise of the 
woodman and the quiet existence of the 
agriculturist, their temperate habits 
and the training 6f their minds with 
continual regard to the practice of reli- 
gion in this world, with reference to its 
hopes for the future—these conditions 
bring but little wear and tear on the 
human frame. As we have abundant 
proofs from the gray crowns upon so 
many heads, men live out their three- 
score years and ten, and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, could 
the Psalmist see them, he would admit 
that their strength is not always labor 
and sorrow. 


IX, 

I nave already commented upon the 
advantage that this southern country 
will derive from the continuation of 
the railroad to Santaquin. Twenty 
miles more over a nearly level grade 
would bring it to Nephi, It is a neces- 
sity that the work should be thus far 
accomplished,* The iess settled coun- 
try, extending about two hundred 
miles to St. George, the southern town 
of Utah, can afford to wait for its de- 
velopment. 

It is true that Pioche, far in the 
southwest, on the confines of Nevada, 
is exceedingly rich in silver mines, and 
that the mines would be vastly more 
productive if railroad facilities were 

* This has since been completed. 
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afforded, but this district may be 
reached by the railroad now in course 
of construction in Tooele county. The 
iron country, some hundred and fifty 
miles south of Nephi, would be greatly 
stimulated by the advent of a railroad. 
But it is questionable if there would 
be sufficient freight from both these 
sources to make the railroad a profita- 
ble investment for many years to come. 
The policy of building railroads to de- 
velop business is not so safe or success- 
ful as that of prosecuting business un- 
til it offers a sufficient inducement to 
make railroads remuncrative. 

Thus far the latter plan has been 
followed with the best results in Utah. 
With scarcely an exception, all the 
roads have paid good dividends from 
the first year of their being put into 
operation. Nephi is an_ excellent 
point for the termination of the Utah 
Southern. 

The extensive Tintec silver mines 
can be reached by an easy grade for a 
narrow gauge road of twenty miles in 
a westerly direction, while it is also 
the nearest and most convenient junc- 
tion for the narrow gauge road con- 
templated and surely to be built for 
the San Pete valley, that will contrib- 
ute its coal and its grain. This is 
reached by the Salt Creek cajion, 
through which we took our road. 

The ascent is very gradual, little of 
it being on its steepest grade of 200 
feet tothe mile. The caiion is so wide 
that the height of the mountains at its 
sides is not fully realized, and there 
were always perplexing ideas of dis- 
tances. By a circuitous track we 
wound along, keeping a southeast 
course in view, but often steering due 
north. In this way we circled Mt. 
Nebo, until we had a full veiw of its 
eastern slope, as beautiful in the morn- 
ing light as its western side had ap- 
peared in the sunshine of the previous 
afternoon. With the exception of a 
saw-mill and one cattle ranch, there 
was no sign of habitation or life upon 
the road until we came to Fountain 
Green, the first village in San Pete 
valley, into which we descended from 
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the divide, after making fifteen miles 
from Nephi. Bishop Johnson not be- 
ing at home, Mrs. Johnson gave us a 
kindly welcome, and spread before us 
an abundant and cleanly meal. There 
had recently been a marriage in the 
family, and we were introduced to the 
bride and bridegroom, the former fif- 
teen and the latter seventeen years of 
age. 

Polygamy is not much countenanced 
in San Pete, as would appear by the 
energetic conduct of our hostess not 
long ago. I have related the experi- 
ence of the Bishop of Camp Floyd, 
when he pursued matrimony under 
difficulties. His brother of Fountain 
Green fared even worse. He also con- 
jugated surreptitiously. When Mrs. 
Johnson discovered that he had an- 
other house she dressed herself in male 
apparel, and, armed with an axe, deé- 
stroyed the honeymoon. Fortunately 
mistaking the bedpost for one of their 
heads, she hacked it into a broken 
shaft over the grave, as it were, of love 
nipped in its early bud. 

This valley was originally called by 
its Indian name of San Pitch, a chief 
of this region. San Pitch headed the 
war which devastated these settlements 
seven years ago. As in the unpleas- 
antness that occurred at Eden, Troy, 
and thousands of other places, a wo- 
man was the cause of this trouble. 
Barney Ward, an old settler before the 
time of the Mormon occupation of the 
valley, was on such terms of friendship 
with San Pitch that he promised him 
his daughter in marriage when she 
should become of a suitable age. But 
when that time arrived the young wo- 
man was found to have a will of her 
own. She rejected the advances of 
the swarthy Ute, and he took ven- 
geance on the whites for the jilting he 
hud received. The innocent Mormons 
who had begun to settle in the valley 
were murdered or driven out, their 
habitations laid waste, their crops 
burned, and their cattle stolen. All 
this happened because of the obsti- 
nacy of Miss Ward. 

At the close of the war the Mormons 
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returned, and again built up their 
homes, fortifying all their villages with 
rude forts for their defence in case of 
other outbreaks, The wisdom of their 
precautions has been made obvious, 
for two raids have since been made 
upon them, the last of which occurred 
only two years since, when several in- 
dividuals were killed and a large num- 
ber of cattle driven off. Already nine 
towns, including this of Fountain 
Green, containing altogether ten thou- 
sand people, have been rebuilt, and are 
in a flourishing condition. 

The valley is forty miles in length 
by four to tive in breadth, and is very 
productive of wheat, barley, and oats. 
Potatoes are raised in great abundance, 
and are celebrated for their excellent 
flavor. The average grain yield of 
San Pete is 450,000 bushels, a great 
part of which is exported to the mines 
of Pioche, Tintec, and other mining 
districts. The future great product of 


San Pete will be its coal, already at- 
tracting much attention, and promis- 


ing great results. 

After dinner we rode on from Foun- 
tain Green, on the west side of the val- 
ley, south to the small collier hamlet 
called Wales. This is an absolutely 
monogamic Mormon town. There had 
been a feeble attempt on the part of 
the male members to introduce poly- 
gamy, but the women so rudely handled 
the intruders on their domestic peace, 
that the men surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and now the single broom- 
stick reigns supreme. No woman has 
presumed to dispute the sway of a 
rightful wife since the last audacious 
hussy was mounted on a rail, and hav- 
ing been carried by these Amazons 
down to the meadows, was there 
dumped and left to find her own way 
out of the neighborhood. 

A kind old Welsh couple took us 
into their little adobe hut of two 
rooms, giving us the best. There were 
holes in the roof, the sides, and the 
floor, thus affording plenty of ventila- 
tion without windows. Mrs. Price 
told us heart-rending tales of the pov- 
erty they had endured before they 
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were now so comfortably situated. 
Her husband had been superintendent 
of a colliery in Wales, with a good sal- 
ary, which he had abandoned for the 
sake of his religion. ‘‘I’ve often 
wondered,” remarked the thoughtful 
old woman, ‘‘why we couldn’t have 
been Mormons in Wales as well as 
here, and had some comfort in life 
besides what we get in religion. They 
talk about coming to these holy moun- 
tains—well, and aren’t there moun- 
tains there too, and don’t they belong 
to the Lord just as much?” She did 
not see the advantages of martyrdom. 
She had experienced it enough not to 
hanker after more, and she was the 
first emigrant we had found in all Utah 
who was willing candidly to confess 
that she was sorry she had come, and 
would now prefer to be living in her 
old home. 

In the morning we rode up to the 
principal coal mine in the caion, three 
miles behind the village. . The presi- 
dent of the company, General William- 
son; the secretary, Mr. Lynch; the 
treasurer, Mr. Moore; and the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Davis, were all living to- 
gether in a comfortable log cabin, 
serving them for sleeping, cooking 
meals, store-room, offices of their va- 
rious departments, and other general 
purposes. 

They received us very politely, and 
Mr. Davis escorted us further up the 
cafion to the place where the works 
are in active progress, explaining all 
matters of interest by the way. 

These coal mines, destined to exert 
a powerful interest on the prosperity 
of the Territory, if anticipations are 
realized, were discovered nineteen 
yearsago by Price and Reese, two la- 
boring men. The coal soon came into 
common use for the purposes of smith- 
eries. Very good coke was made long 
ago, and carried by tedious muleback 
and wagon journeys to Salt Lake. 
This was discontinued when the Union 
Pacific Railroad, being completed, was 
able to deliver coke from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at a less price than it 
could be afforded from this compara- 
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tively near locality. Coke is now thus 
placed at Sandy for $33 per ton. 

Fifty miles of railroad having been 
already completed in the direction of 
San Pete, and the wagon roads hav- 
ing been much improved, contracts 
have been recently made to deliver the 
San Pete coke of an equal quality at 
Sandy for $26. Here there is a saving 
of $7 per ton in the most important 
element of bullion production, next to 
the mining itself. When the Utah 
Southern is finished to Nephi, and the 
narrow gauge road of twenty-five 
miles to connect San Pete valley with 
this terminus is constructed, coke can 
be placed at Sandy for $15 per ton, and 
then the low grade silver mines will all 
become productive. 

These coal mines were first opened 
on a large scale in August, 1874. In 
the last week in October, 210 tons 
were taken out. As they are still fur- 
ther developed, it is calculated that 
by January next they will yield 100 
tons daily, and within the year Mr. 
Evans is confident that 5,000 tons per 
day can be produced, should there by 
any possibility be such an enormous 
demand. The veins are distinctly 
traced for seven and three-quarters 
miles. Where we saw it it was a solid 
stratum of five feet and eight inches, 
enclosed in flat limestone walls, and 
running into the mountain at a pitch 
of twenty degrees. Along this incline 
they have run a shaft two hundred and 
fifty feet, and from various points have 
drifted tunnels of from four hundred 
and fifty to six hundred feet. Sixty 
men are now employed at the works. 
The actual cost of mining is $2.50 per 
ton, and it is sold at $4 on the dump. 
The coke is made at the mouth of the 
cafion, and the full cost of it there 
turned out is $4 per ton. It cannot 
probably be made for less in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sandy is little more than one hun- 
dred miles from San Pete. Pittsburgh 
is distant somewhat more than two 
thousand miles. Then if the silver 
mines are worked advantageously with 
their ore smelted by coke brought from 
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such a distance, what an impetus will 
be given them when coke and coal of 
equal quality to that brought from the 
East can be obtained by raiiroad from 
mines only one hundred miles away. 


X. 

WE left the hospitable mud thatch 
of Mr. Price at Wales on a loveiy Sun- 
day afternoon. Sabbath it might 
more appropriately be termed, for all 
animate and ifanimate nature seemed 
to be at rest. The slow pace of our 
lazy ponies was so near to a standstill 
that so far as using them is considered 
we could not be accused of breaking 
the commandment, for they certainly 
did no work. 

As for ourselves, we did not ‘‘sit 
under” any preacher, but on our sad- 
dles we sat under the smiles of the 
great Creator who made such days as 
this for the enjoyment of his creatures. 

Descending the bench sloping from 
the western mountains, the little vil- 
lages of Mount Pleasant, Spring City, 
Maroni, and Ephraim were in full view 
under the mountains on the eastern side 
of the valley, their green orchards start- 
ing up like oases in the sage-brush des- 
ert. Only seven years since they were 
all abandoned, when the Indians rav- 
aged the valleys of San Pete, Sevier, 
and the surrounding country. Their 
present condition evinces the energy 
the settlers have displayed in rebuild- 
ing their homes. With a prudent fore- 
sight of future possible troubles from 
the same quarter, they have taken care 
in every town to erect substantial stone 
forts. These are not unlike many old 
European fortresses of the middle ages, 
being provided with loopholes for rifle 
shooting, as those were for the use of 
bows and arrows. This is quite suffi- 
cient, as the Indians are unprovided 
with artillery. Some of them have 
been furnished by greedy and unscru- 
pulous traders with the best Henry 
rifles. We occasionally meet bands of 
Indians armed in this way and belted 
with metal cartridges. 
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These fellows, although now peace- 
able perforce, carry in their devilish 
faces the inclination to pull the triggers 
of their fancy weapons whenever they 
can do so with impunity. Most of 
them, however, are but rudely armed, 
some still carrying old flint locks, and 
not a few relying upon their original 
bows and arrows. But the same dis- 
position is left in them all to use 
whatever will serve the purpose of get- 
ting a white man’s scalp. 

It was but twelve miles’ travel from 
Wales to Epliraim, the most southern 
town of importance in San Pete. As 
we came down from the western bench 
we passed over three miles of river 
bottom watered by the San Pete, a 
narrow, sluggish stream that is tapped 
by irrigating ditches several miles 


above. The villages on the benches 


are watered, and their gardens made 
productive, by the torrents from the 
caiions, while the farming lands that 
produce grain at the rate of forty 


bushels of wheat to the acre, and other 
crops in like abundance, are spread 
over the rich bottoms of the meadows. 

The cattle either find pasturage 
on the benches and in the cajions or 
are herded on the low lands. Ephraim 
coutains about 1,700 inhabitants. As 
we entered it on this quiet Sunday 
evening, it would have seemed like a 
city of the dead had it not been too 
beautiful for such a melancholy idea, 

The Mormons believe in spirits of 
the air. These might have been dwell- 
ing here unseen. They could not 
have had a more heavenly home on 
earth. Lovely as were the many vil- 
lages we had seen, this last one, with 
its neat cottages, and streets shaded by 
long lines of trees, with not a sound to 
break the stillness of the air but that of 
the running roadside streams, and the 
setting sun gilding the snowy moun- 
tains in its background, leaves in our 
memory a picture that will not fade 
when many of the others pass away in 
this ever-changing panorama. 

At last the herd boys came driving 
in their cows, and the blowing of their 
horns, the tinkling of the bells, and 
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the lowing of the cattle awakened the 
little town from its dreamy repose. A 
few people came out from their cot- 
tages and leaned listlessly over the 
fences. We asked of one the direc- 
tion to the hotel, and were there kindly 
received by the landlord, who with his 
wife did every thing in their power to 
make us comfortable. 

Ephraim is almost entirely settled 
by Danes. In the evening we at- 
tended the ‘‘ meeting ” in a large, taste- 
fully built church. It stands in the 
centre of the stone-built fort, present- 
ing a formidable appearance, surround- 
ed by walls and bastions. The preach- 
ing might have been in Danish in so 
far as it conveyed any instruction to 
us. Few of the speakers had pure 
English at command, but they all 
seemed to comprehend each other with 
the same accustomed facility with 
which we understand ‘‘ Pigeon Eng- 
lish ” in China. The Church does not 
encourage the countenance of old na- 
tional habits or language in Utah. 
Therefore the new comers are request- 
ed to speak in English as best they can. 

Now and then we could make out a 
little of the discourse. In descanting 
upon the ‘‘ United Order ” which Brig- 
ham Young is laboring to introduce, 
one of the German brethren observed, 
‘* Ven de Presdent tell vat he tinks am 
richt, I vas alvays know das ist richt; 
who vas ever know him vas tell lie? 
If angel vas coom down from himmel 
and vas say someting dif’frent, I moost 
believe der angel vas lie. Cause vy ? 
Vasn’t ter duyvil fix himself up like 
angel mit shnake’s face and coom to 
ter garden mit Adam and Eve and tell 
’em lies? Brigham Young is ter great 
prophet. I don’t beizeve vat all de 
priests in de voorld say agin him. He 
is yoost like Lijah ven he shtand oop 
agin der fier hoonderd und fimfsig pro- 
phets von Baal, and beat dem all.” 

On the next day I had a pleasant 
talk with Bishop Peterson. He is the 
‘*husband of one wife” and several 
more, He looked upon polygamy 
as a hardship, but a duty, expressing 
not only a perfect willingness but a 
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wish that the question might be fairiy 
tried by the supreme court. If the 
law of 1862 and the Poland bill are 
‘declared to be constitutional he will 
cheerfully refrain from being marrried 
any more. In fact he would be glad 
of an excuse for not complying any 
longer with revealed orders, when the 
orders of the Government, legally en- 
forced, oppose them. 

One of the Mormon theories being 
that the air is full of disembodied 
spirits in want of earthly habitations 
in which to do penance for their sins, 
in order to obtain salvation our good 
friend has hitherto considered it his 
duty to ‘provide tabernacles” for 
them to enter in. He who provides 
the greater number of tabernacles is in- 
strumental in saving the greatest num- 
ber of distressed spirits, and is accord- 
ingly a benefactor to the spirit world, 
deserving of the highest exaltation. 

That is a man’s excuse for polygamy. 
The woman, being likewise engaged in 
the propagation of tabernacles, gains 
for herself also exaltations in propor- 
tion to the tabernacles produced, This 
glorious hope of the future reconciles 
her to the humiliation of her condition, 
to the mere participation of her hus- 
band’s affection, to a small share in 
his property, to jealousy, heart-burn- 
ings, domestic quarrels, and to ali the 
unmentionable miseries of this dam- 
nable system. It is true that Brigham 
Young urges it only upon those men 
who think that they are able to support 
more than one family, and upon those 
women only who think that they will 
be happy in the relation. But I have 
not yet seen one man who has become 
ricber by polygamy, while I have met 
hundreds who were impoverished by 
it, nor in all the families we have vis- 
ited in our extended tour, where the 
subject is always broached by the Mor- 
mon women themseives, have there 
been found but three individuals 
among them who claimed to be happy. 

Bishop Peterson gave us an interest- 
ing narrative of the Indian raids-and 
the consequent sufferings of the settlers 
who, unable to defend themselves, 
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have sought shelter in the rocky fast- 
nesses of the mountains. The United 
States Government afforded them not 
the slightest aid. The Bishop observed, 
with no more bitterness than was war- 
ranted by the fact, that the only 
troops that had been sent to Utah came 
as enemies, not as friends to the Mor- 
mons. He thought that it was un- 
reasonable in the Government to ex- 
ercise control over their social rela- 
tions, while it treated them as a sepa- 
rate and distinct people by leaving 
them to fight their own battles, 

We were taken into the large co‘ip- 
erative store, and told with pride of 
the great dividend of sixty per cent. 
declared last year. This seems enor- 
mous, but it is really nothing more 
than the taking out of one pocket and 
putting into the other. Almost every 
purchaser is a stockholder. If he gets 
sixty per cent. dividends—always, by- 
the-by, payable in goods—it is only 
because he pays sixty per cent. too 
much forall that he bays, The system 
differs from the effects of a high tariff, 
inasmuch as the people who pay the 
high duties that make high prices do 
not receive again the profits. These 
go into the pockets of monopolists. 
The Utah farmer pays himself back. 
The people of the United States pay 
manufacturing corporations. That is 
all the difference. 


XI. 

In a succeeding chapter will be 
found a relation of the experiences of 
travel from the little town whence my 
last communication was written to the 
southern point of our journey. Among 
the places worthy of remembrance on 
the route, Richfield, the county town 
of Sevier valley, is most prominent. 
The valley, fifty miles long, watered 
by the river of the same name, is easily 
irrigated, and although it has not been 
at all under cultivation until very re- 
cently, has abundant promise for the 
future. 

This town isthe residence of Joseph 
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A. Young, a favorite son of the pro- 
phet. He is a leader of the new 
‘‘United Order,” and is said to have 
invested all his property in that com- 
munistic scheme. We happened to 
be in Richfield, as in Gunnison, at the 
same time with Brigham Young and 
his party of about twenty persons, who 
were on their way to ‘‘ Dixie,” as the 
extreme south of Utah is termed. 

The imperial crowd being entitled 
to the best hospitalities of the people, 
unbelieving Gentiles could expect but 
poor accommodations unless they 
chose to attach themselves to the 
suite. Brigham himself was very ill, 
making no public appearances on the 
route, and although we were acquaint- 
ed with several of the elders who ac- 
companied him, we kept aloof from 
their society, as their journey was a 
sort of religious procession of praying 
and preaching in whigh we were not 
especially interested. 

When notice is given that he is ex- 
pected in a settlement on his line of 
march, a cavalcade goes out to meet 
him and when he leaves he is escort- 
ed in the same way until he is met by 
other horsemen. The poor old gentle- 
man can only look from a window of 
his carriage and thank them with a 
silent blessing. It is perhaps his last 
journey. Twenty-seven years ago, in 
his full vigor of mind and body, he 
made his entrance through the wild 
Emigration caion in what is now the 
fruitful United States Territory of 
Utah. 

Then it was a Mexican desert, unin- 
habited, save by roving savages, un- 
productive of a blade of wheat or a 
single garden vegetable or fruit. 
Now he leaves the city whose founda- 
tions he then laid. More than a hun- 
dred miles north of it the country is 
already thickly peopled, and as he 
travels through these valleys three 
hundred miles to the south, he beholds 
thousands of acres that have just yield- 
ed a bountiful harvest, thousands of 
cattle and sheep grazing upon them, 
and in the hills, orchards, and gardens, 
lovely villages, and above all tens of 
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thousands of happy, industrious peo- 
ple settled in these towns and on their 
farms, every one of whom is indebted 
to his energy and perseverance. 

I cannot yet comprehend his charac- 
ter. I cannot believe that a man of 
his astuteness could have been to- 
tally led away by the delusions of 
Joseph Smith, nor can I think that 
one of his unswerving fidelity to the 
religion he has embraced, maintained, 
and successfully propagated is a con- 
summate hypocrite, Atall events lam 
persuaded that he is now convinced of 
his own sincerity. He looks upon the 
end of his labors as justifying the 
means taken to achieve the grand re- 
sult. 

Utah is not the only portion of the 
country that has felt his influence. 
Its early settlement made the long 
tramp of the California pioneers more 
endurable, and advanced the building 
of the Pacific railroads many years. 
The pilgrims across the desert here 
found the refreshments they so much 
needed, and when the railroad ap- 
proached this region the able-bodied 
men turned out en masse to aid in its 
construction. 

There have been committed in the 
early years of the settlement by the 
Mormons, single murders rivalling in 
atrocity those now perpetrated in the 
mining camps with horrible frequency 
by Gentiles; but to reproach the Mor- 
mons as a people with wholesale deeds 
as premeditated, or to accuse Brigham 
Young of instigating them, are slanders 
worthy only of those who invent them 
and sustain them for base political 
ends, 

The Mountain Meadow massacre, a 
crime unparalleled in barbarity by 
either Mormon or Gentile, furnishes 
the chief ground of these accusations. 
I have made inquiries in every direc- 
tion regarding this celebrated, most 
wretched affair, and am _ thoroughly 
convinced that the emigrants them- 
selves excited the animosity of the In- 
dians, who were joined by white men 
of notoriously bad character. The 
emigrants were butchered from mo- 
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tives of revenge and plunder. Brig- 
ham Young and the Mormon Church 
had no more concern in its perpetra- 
tion than the Pope of Rome or the 
Catholic Church has in any murder 
committed by men who acknowledge 
their authority. This is simple justice 
to Brigham Young.* 

The notorious butcher, John D. 
Lee, who commanded the other mur- 
derers on that occasion, has lately been 
arrested by the United States Marshal, 
and is now awaiting his trial. I have 
not conversed with a Mormon who is 
not rejoiced at his capture. Secretly 
as the expedition to surprise him was 
planned, I know personally that Brig- 
ham Young was aware of it, and if he 
had chosen to do so, could have given 
Lee abundant notice in time for him 
to make his escape, and I can state 
from positive information, coming from 
a Gentile to me, that Brigham expressed 
himself much pleased with the arrest, 
because the guilty would be punished 
and the innocent vindicated. 

The whole community will watch 
the trial of John D. Lee with intense 
interest. If, after all the professions 
which Brigham has made of his inno- 
cence, he shall be proved to be the in- 
stigator of those atrocious murders, it 
will be the downfall of his power and of 
his religion. With all their faith and 
fanaticism, the Mormon people have 
enough of reason left in them to lead 
them to serious reflections if that 
should be the result. The truth will 
soon be elicited, and it will be seen if 
Iam right or wrong in my convictions. 

The preaching of ‘*blood atone- 
ment ” as a doctrine of religion in for- 
mer years will forever stand out 
against Brigham Young, although he 
has long since discontinued its advo- 
cacy. His maintenance of the poly- 
gamic practice at the present day is a 
disgrace to his name, but it is con- 
temptibly mean and unmanly to vilify 
him for crimes of which he is not 
guilty and to refuse him the credit 


* The trial of Lee, concluded since this opinion 
was expressed, has fully confirmed it, the inno- 
cence of Brighain Young having been established. 
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due for the good that he has accom- 
plished. 

His conscience, unless it is perverted 
by fanaticism, may mar the satisfac- 
tion with which he views the accom- 
plishment of his work. Still, it will 
not be wonderful if he draws the bal- 
ance greatly in his own favor. Like 
the patriarchs whom he has sought to 
imitate, whose good deeds were many 
and whose misdeeds were few, he will be 
ready to depart in peace and to be gath- 
ered to his fathers now that his eyes have 
seen the ‘‘salvation of the Lord.” 

President George A. Smith, next in 
council to Brigham Young himself, 
accompanied him on this journey. 
Mr. Smith is my favorite apostle. We 
have often heard him preach at the 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake. His views are 
more liberal than those advocated by 
many of his coreligionists, and his 
plain, practical teachings are instruc- 
tive to Gentiles as well as to Mormons. 
He is fifty-seven years of age, of tall, 
portly figure, with a face of infinite jol- 
lity and expressive humor, This crops 
out so frequently that the audience al- 
ways expects to be entertained when 
‘* Brother George A.” holds forth. 

His private character is without re- 
proach, excepting on the score of poly- 
gamy. Ido not believe all we hear of 
the grasping propensities of the heads 
of the Church, for on visiting Mr. Smith 
at his residence in the city, we found 
him living in the simplest manner con- 
sistent with ordinary comfort, and I do 
not know a single one of the apostles, 
elders, or bishops not engaged in some 
lucrative business of his own, who 
maintains a style above that of a labor- 
ing mechanic. 

Mr. Smith is the historian of Utah. 
He came out originally with Brigham 
Young, and his personal experiences, 
united with the material he has so dil- 
igently collected from other sources, 
would make volumes of exceeding in- 
terest and entertainment. On the oc- 
casion of this visit to Richfield we at- 
tended the crowded meeting and lis- 
tened to the discourses of Mr. Smith 
and several others. 
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Much stress was laid upon the new 
‘*United Order” scheme of Brigham 
Young, and many plausible arguments 
adduced in its favor. Mr. Smith told 
us of his adventures thirty years ago, 
when he explored the south of Utah, 
before the idea of a settlement in this 
region was seriously entertained ; of his 
camping out when the mercury stood 
19 deg. below zero; how an Indian and 
a lonely trapper stole his mule; of the 
lesson he then got ‘‘never to trust a 
mule, an Indian, or an old bachelor;” 
how after the settlement was made at 
Salt Lake he preceded Fremont three 
years in the exploration of this valley 
of San Pete; how his party was snow- 
ed up for a whole winter in the neigh- 
boring mountains, and how under dif- 
ficulties and dangers he had travelled 
the whole Territory from north to south, 
three or four times a year, for several 
years, to get an accurate knowiedge of 
its topography. 

Then he gave the people some very 
good advice: ‘t Make the most of ma- 
terials at hand, without procuring lux- 
uries from abroad. Skin every dog or 
cat that dies or is killed. If that don’t 
give you leather enough for shoes be- 
sides what you get from cattle, make 
the soles of wood; wooden soles are 
preventatives of rheumatism. They 
are better than the sponge soles you 
import from the East. Raise your own 
sheep. Manufacture your own wool. 
Make your women useful as well as or- 
namental. Work outside, and they 
will be encouraged to work inside. 
You have got everything you want 
right here at home—the best of land, 
the best of cattle, the best of religions, 
the best of everything. Thank God 
for his continual mercies. Pray to 
Him morning and evening, and at 
every meal, When the railroad is 
completed you can have some luxuries 
you cannot now procure, and you can 
pay for them in the abundant excess of 
your own productions. Pay up your 
tithing like good Latter-Day Saints; 
not a particle of it shall be misappropri- 
ated. We want more temples for the 
Lord, and whatever excess there is 
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shall go to bringing people from all 
parts of the earth to participate with 
you in your blessings. Never get into 
debt. When you take up land pay for 
it as soon as you can, whether obliged 
to do so or not; for I have always no- 
ticed that people get into debt when 
they are flush and have to pay up when 
money is scarce. To those of you who 
were so unfortunate as to have come to 
this country with your clothes on I 
would say, Get clothed at once with all 
the rights of an American citizen, 
You have a judge in this district who 
is a just and honorable man, and who 
does not consider himself a missionary 
sent here expressly to convert you. If 
you lived in Salt Lake City I would 
tell you to see Judge McKean and his 
whole ‘‘ ring” in perdition before tak- 
ing the false oath he seeks to impose. If 
you are drawn ona jury don’t shirk your 
duty. Don’t lie before God or man. 
If a man is indicted for polygamy en- 
tered into since the law of 1862, and it 
is proved, convict him accordingly. 
We know that law is unconstitutional, 
and we can beat them in their own 
courts. Don’t be nervous about it. 
Take a little valerian tea and put your 
trust in God. Everything will come 
out all right. Show to the world that 
you are a quiet, law-abiding people. 
We have stood a good deal, and we 
can stand it to the end. May every 
blessing attend you. I ask it of the 
Eternal Father in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 

We have listened to worse sermons 
than this. 

On the fourth day of September the 
whole community of Utah was sad- 
dened by the death of this excellent 
man. His history is almost as remark- 
able as that of Brigham Young. In- 
deed, he was the right hand of the 
head of the Church. He most sincere- 
ly believed in the inspiration of his 
cousin Joseph Smith, and from the 
date of his baptism into the Church of 
the Latter-Day Saints in 1832, he de- 
voted unselfishly every day of his life 
to its interests, 

Iie seemed to entertain the same 
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ideas of polygamy which, in a letter 
to me, he attributed to the founder of 
the sect. He says: ‘* He was a rigidly 
moral, virtuous, and pure man, and 
nothing but a sense of the awful re- 
sponsibility of disobeying the Al- 
mighty caused him to teach or practice 
a principle which increased manifold 
the responsibilities and burdens of men.” 
A ‘*Gentile ” finds it hard to believe 
that duty is the motive to influence a 
man in that direction. Nevertheless, 
knowing the honesty of the writer, I 
can credit it in his case at least. Bath- 
sheba was certainly not the first wife 
of the ancient polygamist, but Bath- 
sheba was the first of his modern imi- 
tator; and he died in the arms of this, 
the only woman whom he styled ‘iis 
‘* wife.” The simplicity of the Mor- 
mon apostle is illustrated in the direc- 
tions given for his burial: 

I wish to be buried in a coffin much larger than 
my natural size. The expenses of an unostenta- 
tious funeral to be paid out of my undivided es- 
tate; the slab which designates my resting place 
shall not cost over one hundred dollars. 

A coffin made of red pine or other mountain 
wood, plain but well made, large enough to give 
ample room for the body to swell, with no un- 
necessary ornaments about it, and tiree half-inch 
holes bored in the bottom, will be sufficient. 

At the funeral I should like to have either the 
15th chapter of 1st Corinthians, or the vision in 
the Book of Covenants, or an appropriate ex- 
tract from the Book of Mormon read. A few re- 
marks by the bishop of the ward, or some of 
the elders, exhorting the audience to faith and 
good works, such as would be calculated to im- 
press my children and friends with the importance 
of keeping the commandments of God, and such 
as would extend comfort and consolation to the 
minds of the living, would be in accordance with 
my wishes. Let those who attend the funeral do 
so in clean attire, such as they would wear to 
meeting on other occasions. 

Mr. Smith combined with his em- 
ployment of preacher and teacher the 
active habits of an explorer. The 
country is as much indebted to him as 
to Fremont for tracing out passes for 
the transcontinental railroads. The 
records of his surveys are treasured in 
the public library of Salt Lake City. 
We were indebted to him for much 
valuable information of a secular kind, 
as well as for an insight of the work- 
ings of the Church, The subjoined 
hastily written letter, in reply to a note 
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addressed him asking for some of his 
personal experiences in Southern Utah, 
may be quoted as illustrating the en- 
ergy displayed by himself and his com- 
rades. The school-room and school 
library of the pioneer schoolmaster 
teach us how education may be obtain- 
ed under difficulties: 

St. Grorce, Wasutnaton Co., Uran, 

Nov. 14, 1874. 

Pe. Str: Your letter from Cove Fork of No- 
vembe. 7 has been received. I should take much 
pleasure in giving you the desired information 
concerning the settlements in the southern coun- 
try, with the history of which I have been famil!- 
iar from the beginning, were it not that my time 
is so much occupied with other duties as to ren- 
der it impossible. 

I camped with my party in Cove on the 4th of 
January, 1851. We had six hundred head of ani- 
mals, and it was with great difficulty that we 
could get water enough from the stream and 
springs to water them. We arrived on the site 
now occupied by Parowan on the 13th. It cost 
us five hundred days’ work to make a road up 
Centre Creek caiion to get timber suitable for 
building. Our party consisted of one hundred 
and eighteen men, thirty of whom had their fam- 
ilies with them, The fort we erected was fifty- 
six rods square. A blockhouse used for meet- 
ings and schools formed a bastion to cover two 
of the walls. A five-cornered log building form- 
ed a bastion for the other two walls, and con- 
tained a piece of artillery. Both bastions were 
loopholed for musketry. A corral enclosing four 
acres, in the centre of the fort, protected our 
stock. It is now the public square of Parowan. 
Our nearest neighbors north were at Manti and 
Payson, on the south, five hundred and seven- 
teen miles. In about five months most of the 
men without families returned home, leaving the 
residue, with a few accessions, to occupy the 
fort. 

I ploughed the first ground and sowed the first 
wheat; built the first saw and grist mill—two 
hundred and twenty miles from any other. I 
taught the first school opened in the settlement; 
and some of my scholars are now the principal 
men ia the county. My first grammer class of 
eighteen had only one book—a copy of Kirkham's 
grammar—the instruction being given by lec- 
tures and repetition. Our school-room was out 
of doors by an immense fire of dry cedar and pin- 
ion pine; around which we spent the evenings of 
the entire winter. 

Walker, the Ute Indian chief, who had for half 
a generation been the terror of the entire Califor- 
nia frontier, came to our camp with his warriors, 
and we were very much pleased to find he was 
dispesed to be friendly. He was mourning over 
the bad luck he had had on his last raid for steal- 
ing horses, which he said San Pitch, his brother, 
had made a failure of; although he was lucky ia 
stealing one thousand head of horses at one haul, 
he got sleepy, and the Spaniards overtook him 
and got back eight hundred of them. I persuaded 
Walker to quit that business, as the Americans 
had got possession of California, and they would 
surely scalp him if he continued it. Walker aud 
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his Indians have never made a raid on California 
since, though they had made an annual raid for 
twenty-five years previous. Beaver county was 
settled in 1856. I was there when the first house 
was erected, and we had a grand feast on a black- 
tailed deer which we had been fortunate enough 
to kill. The house was brought from Parowan. 

I was also present with Anson Call and thirty 
families, who located in Millard county in the 
fall of 1851. This settlement for about five years 
was the nearest neighbor to Iron county, distant 
about one hundred miles, the way the roads then 


We used to accommodate one another by lend- 
ing soap, kettles, ploughs, wagons, etc., and go- 
ing from one settlement to the other, to get 
blacksmithing done and grain ground. What 
rendered it most inconvenient, we were obliged 
to travel in parties sufficiently large to protect 
ourselves from wild Indians. 

Washington county was first settled in 1855, 
by Jacob Hamblin. For many years the settlers 
went to Parowan to mill, between eighty and 
ninety miles over an almost impassable road. It 
is a source of wonder to a stranger where the men 
lived who have done the work on the roads in this 
and Kane counties. It seems as if nothing but a 
determination to enjoy religious freedom could 
induce peoole to improve such a country as this. 

This county contains ten settlements, of which 
St. George is the principal. Kane county has 
twelve settlements. Toquerville is the county 
seat. Dairying, stock raising, sheep breeding, 
and fruit raising, are the principal industries of 
Washington and Kane counties, Cotton is grown 
to a limited extent, and does much to supply 
home consumption. There is a cotton and wool- 
len mill in successful operation at Washington. 
The Tabernacle at St. George is built of red sand- 
stone, dressed, and is the first building for public 
worship in Utah Territory. In this city there are 
five commodious school-houses, in which large 
schools are taught. The walls of the St. George 
Temple, now being erected, are thirty feet high, 
Grain crops throughout the southern districts have 
been light this season, but fruit crops abundant. 
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Bee culture is successfully carried on, the bees 
having been originally imported from the east and 
California. During a portion of the summer, Jnly, 
August, and September, the heat is intense, the 
thermometer often ranging up to 110 deg. and 114 
deg. Fahrenheit in the shade. The climate during 
the balance of the year, with some exceptions, is 
delightful. 4 

I am told that there are no drinking saloons in 
either Washington or Kane counties. Home-made 
wine is abundant, but I see no signs of its being 
used immoderately. 

I had anticipated meeting you here, and regret 
your return without seeing the wild country we 
inhabit, and the enterprising and industrious peo- 
ple who live in it. Mrs. Smith joins me in re- 
gards to you and yours, and I remain 

Yours truly, 
George A, SMITH. 


The latter part of this chapter, in- 
cluding the letter just quoted, has 
been introduced since the news of 
President Smith’s death was received. 
His prominent position in the Mormon 
Church offers a sufficient excuse for the 
extended personal notice. Every right- 
minded man entertains a respect for 
sincerity of belief ever in those from 
whom he differs in many questions of 
doctrine and practice. No one can fail 
to appreciate the practical character of 
this old pioneer of religion for his 
sect, of civilization for his country- 
men at large. The good that he has 
done will live after him in the grateful 
memories of many others besides those 
for whose interest his life was especial- 
ly devoted. 

Joon CopMAN. 
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A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE LAST IRONY OF FATE. 


HE world has left London long 
ago, saving of course one unim- 
portant section, the couple of million 
working men and women who never 
leave it. Yet it happens that none of 
the persons intimately concerned in the 
last scene of Jack Chamberlayne’ life 
have put a very long distance between 
themselves and Piccadilly. Lord Stair 
procures his daily food on board a 
friend’s yacht at Cowes. Bell Balti- 
more, more bored by autumn than by 
spring, by nature than by art, flies 
restlessly from watering place to wa- 
tering place. Hetty Robarts, with her 
attendant perambulators, babies, nurse- 
maids, and husband, has not heart, 
‘*in our poor young relative’s deplora- 
ble state,” for anything livelier than 
Home Bay. 

It comes, therefore, to pass that all 
events transpiring in Jack Chamber- 
layne’s dying chamber—for alas! not 
the most euphemistic of court doctors 
could now call that chamber by any 
other name—are as well known among 
inquiring and interested friends as 
though the season were still at its 
prime. And more than one warning 
does Jack receive, anonymous and 
otherwise, as to his temerity in choos- 
ing so unorthodox a physician as M. 
Danton for his attendant. Anonymous 
is not a word one cares to have to 
write; but a faithful chronicler must 
set down facts without extenuation. 
And I fear, with a hundred thousand 
pounds at stake, many honorably 
minded people would hold an anony- 
mous letter justifiable, if it could pro- 
tect the last moments of a suffering 
and intestate fellow creature from the 
mercenary designs—of others ! 

Jack communicates each fresh note 
of warning as he gets it to his wife, 
laughing in his own wisdom at his ad- 
visers and the object of their suspi- 


cions alike: Fools who would pretend 
to understand his business better than 
himself! As if he could not, unhelp- 
ed, discover whys and wherefores in 
plenty for M. Danton's brotherly kind- 
ness! As if anonymous letters were 
needed to show that so much patience, 
strength, gentleness, must have their 
centre and their source in self! Ah, 
one may be thought incapable for five- 
and-twenty years, yet prove keen-wit- 
ted in the end—keen-witted enough 
to outreach the knaves who have trad- 
ed in one’s folly, and still act right- 
eously and to the approval of con- 
science in all things. 

As time wears on, the weeks at last 
lessening to days that stand between 
him and his inheritance, Jack seems to 
long with a kind of morbid desire for 
his unorthodox physician's presence. 
It chances, just at this season of the 
year, that Danton is entitled to brief 
leave of absence from the hospital to 
which he belongs. He spends his 
hardly-earned holiday by remaining in 
town, and becoming not only Jack 
Chamberlayne’s doctor but his nurse, 
The invalid, capricious it may be 
through extremity of weakness, cares 
less for his wife’s ministrations than 
formerly. It is Danton now who must 
give him his medicine, help him from 
his bed to his couch, read to him, as 
you would to a child, a few simple 
lines at a time—cheer him: Leah, to 
whose tired heart the situation appears 
the last supreme irony of fate, looking 
on passive, 

What can be the true mainspring of 
Danton’s conduct ? 

In the sultry autumn hours, during 
the long thought-scarching watches of 
the night, impossible that this ques- 
tion should not force itself upon her 
mind, As regards Jack's opinions, 
sincere even in their cynicism, there is 
no room for doubt. The look, the 
tone with which he alludes to Danton in 
her presence—‘' A wide-awake fellow 
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that—the one doctor in Europe suffi- 
ciently interested personally in my case 
to pull me through "—speak to her with 
sufficient clearness, But Danton him- 
self? Every human being must act 
from principle of some kind, from mo- 
tives, good or bad. What past re- 
membrance, what latent hope, can at- 
tract Eugene Danton to the dying pil- 
low of a man he has so little cause to 
love or to respect as Jack Chamber- 
layne? The answer comes to her, in 
its unvarnished truth, from Danton’s 
own lips. 

The weeks, as I said, have diminish- 
ed to days, the days have become 
hours, that stand between Jack and 
his legal coming of age, and he, the 
heir, is fast sinking! Death all that 
can with certainty be called his own— 
death, and the train of squandered 
yesterdays that lie behind! Mr. and 
Mrs. Robarts are back at Bayswater in 
feverish, hourly expectation of what 
their destiny may send them. Bell 
Baltimore has returned to town, and 
calls often, but is not admitted, at the 
hotel in Piccadilly. (In half-joking, 
half-serious mood, I should explain, 
Jack was often wont to speak to Bell 
of the legacy he meant to leave her if 
ever he became master of his money.) 
Post after post, arrive delicate little 
letters of inquiry from Lord Stair. 
Colonel Pascal’s telegrams are really 
pathetic in their number and urgency. 

‘Crows about the dying eagle,” 
murmurs Jack, with bitter pleasantry. 
‘*They might have the good sense to 
wait another twenty-four hours, be 
sure at least whether they are paying 
attention to a pauper or a millionaire.” 

It is the evening of October 1, and 
Danton, as usual, is in close attendance 
beside the sick man’s couch. Lawyers 
and lawyers’ clerks have been with 
him throughout the day, busily getting 
ready that last will and testament to 
which, if he but live to see to-mor- 
row’s sun, Jack’s feeble hand may 
scrawl a valid signature. Either the 
excitement attendant on this business, 
or the effects of some new medicine 
which Danton, during the last few 
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hours, has been giving him, have 
brought a tinge of color to the poor 
lad’s wasted face; something like, yet 
awfully unlike, the brightness of health 
is in his blue eyes. 

‘* Yes, they might have the decency 
to wait a little longer—show somewhat 
less impatience for their spoil. How- 
ever, I bear no ill will”; gasping pit- 
eously for breath as he speaks. ‘‘I 
have forgotten none of my friends, you 
least of all, Danton. I’’—he lowers 
his voice, and signs to the other to ap- 
proach his ear—‘‘ with the assistance 
of the lawyers, I have done you the 
best turn to-day—sincerely, and on my 
soul I believe it—that any man could 
do to another.” 

‘*Do me the good turn of not re- 
membering me in this matter at all, 
mv friend,” is Danton’s quick answer. 
They are alone together, but the door 
of the adjoining room in which Leah 
is resting stands open. ‘‘ Money, 
everything connected with money, is 
outside my life, and has been so al- 
ways.” 

Jack looks at him like one perplexed. 

“The first night we ever met, at 
Madame’s there, in Paris, I took a 
fancy to you,” he remarks in an altered 
voice. ‘*Among all the people who 
were present—Colonel Pascal, my Lord 
Stair, and the rest—I said to myself, 
‘There’s the one honest man out of the 
lot.’ And I begin to think I was right. 
As to things that have happened since 
—well, the past is over and done with, 
and you have been a right-down good 
fellow to me in my need; and as to mo- 
tives—hang it all, if one comes to look 
too closely into then——” 

He breaks off fretfully, turning his 
face away on his pillow. And for the 
first time Danton begins to suspect the 
jealousy which, even in death, gnaws 
at Jack’s heart. 

‘*No use guessing at motives!” he 
repeats kindly. ‘‘Do you know, my 
poor friend, that that is a hard thing 
for you to say? What motive but one 
could have prompted me to help you 
in your trouble?” 

Jack mutters an inaudible word or 
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two between his teeth; the color 
mounts with painful vividness to his 
worn cheek and temple; and Danton, 
after a few moments’ silence, goes on: 
‘* Most men have a special aptitude for 
some one employment. I have an ap- 
titude for being with sick people. It 
is my work and my pleasure,, What I 
have done for you I would have done 
for any other suffering man in London, 
if I had had time.” 

‘*You have made time for me,” says 
Jack with emphasis. ‘‘You have 
given up exercise, air, your holiday 
even, to come to my bedside. Well, 
and I am grateful, Danton, and to the 
best of my power I have done you an 
excellent good turn to-day, although, 
just at first, you may not think so, 
Lord, Lord!” he continues, with a 
dreary laugh; ‘‘to think how disinter- 
ested we all are, when it comes to the 
point, about money! Now, I asked 
my wife a question this morning—in 
the presence of the lawyers, you know— 
everything in due legal form—I asked 
Mrs. Chamberlayne a question—of im- 
portance, I can assure you, monsieur, 
to more persons than herself! Her an- 
swer was a noble one. Under certain 
remote contingencies—lawyers’ details 
not worth entering upon—it is Mrs. 
Chamberlayne’s wish that my money 
shall be divided among the different 
hospitals for sick children in London. 
I wonder what the Pascal family will 
say to that! And now you—you, Dan- 
ton, would like your name omitted 
from my will altogether.” 

Danton listens with patience to the 
end of this long tirade. Then he rests 
his hand upon one of the thin, clammy 
hands whose fingers are twitching so 
nervously at the coverlid of the bed. 

‘*Jack, my poor fellow,” he re- 
marks, for the first and last time call- 
ing Jack Chamberlayne by his Chris- 
tian name, ‘‘when a man has to bear 
such bodily pain as yours, ‘tis hard 
that his mind should be worried by 
troubles that do not exist. You have 
got hold of a wrong suspicion about 
me—nay, never speak—I know it—and 
I mean to set that suspicion at rest. 
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You ask what has been my motive in 
giving up exercise, rest, my holiday 
even, for your sake ?” 

The door between the sick room and 
the adjacent one is open; a shrinking 
figure stands within it. With senses fev- 
erishly sharpened, Leah can catch every 
accent as it falls from Danton’s lips. 

‘*Tanswered you, just now—because 
nursing was to my taste—the one occu- 
pation for which I have an aptitude. 
I will go further. Ihave done my ut- 
most to keep up your strength 4 

“To lengthen out my tag-end of 
life! Don’t search for words.” 

‘* Because I know of what vital im- 
portance your coming of age must be 
to Mrs. Chamberlayne.” 

‘*Of course you have,” cries Jack, in 
his energy almost lifting himself upon 
his pillow. ‘‘Humbug for you and 
me to pretend not to understand each 
other! For the sake of your old 





Sriendship for the wife, you have been a 


faithful physician to the husband, eh?” 

The expression of the pinched, worn 
face is inexpressibly painful; the face 
that should be lying still and peaceful, 
life and its bitter passions and conflicts 
so nearly past. 

‘* Yes,” answers Danton, with slow, 
deliberate meaning—‘‘ for Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne’s sake as much as for your 
own, I have done all that in me lay to 
be of help to you. But it is neither of 
Mrs. Chamberlayne nor of you that I 
have to speak now. I want you to 
know the truth about myself. This 
great god money, my poor friend, in 
whose service men and women sacri- 
fice themselves so readily, is to me ab- 
horrent. I look upon a fortune like the 
one you hope to inherit as the blood- 
money of human souls, If you were to 
leave mie the whole or one shilling of 
your hundred thousand pounds, I 
would equally refuse the bequest. If 
at any future time, through any cir- 
cumstances, or combination of circum- 
stances, your money could become 
mine, or in any remotest way benefit 
me, I would starve sooner than soil my 
hands by touching it. Do you believe 
me?” 
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Jack stares at him in a sort of stu- 


por. 

‘*T believe you—and I have been a 
fool,’’ he murmurs faintly. ‘‘ All my 
life has been a mistake—I can see it 
now, Danton—you will bear no malice 
toward the poor dying wretch you 
have befriended? I—have been a 
fool e 

So their interview comes to an end. 
Whatever Jack Chamberlayne’s five- 
and-twenty years of existence may have 
proved him, these words, the last that 
Danton hears him utter, are the words 
of wisdom. 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 

‘OH, THAT ’TWERE POSSIBLE !” 

Tue cord is loosed, the bowl broken. 
Spendthrift, worthless Jack Chamber- 
layne has passed away, not altogether 
unmanfully. His executors have given 
orders for his tombstone; the money- 
lenders have put in their claims against 
his estate. His acquaintance, the sea- 
son of the year being stagnant, are 
making conversation out of his will; 
his tradesmen regret him. So much 
for Jack Chamberlayne. And the hun- 
dred thousand pounds—what of them ? 

Jack lived until the evening of his 
twenty-fifth birthday, retaining his 
faculties clear to the last, and afford- 
ing ample time to the lawyers for the 
completion of their work. Not even 
Hetty, disconsolate Hetty, can raise a 
doubt as to the validity of his will! 
And he kept every one of his connec- 
tions in remembrance, as he promised 
to do. Colonel Pascal—‘‘ my worthy 
father-in-law "—reccives as his legacy 
his own i. 0. u.’s, amounting, it may 
be said, to a packet of very respectable 
thickness. Bell Baltimore gets a por- 
trait of Jack himself, that ‘‘my dear 
cousin was often good enough to ad- 
mire,” set in brilliants. Hetty Robarts 
has five hundred pounds wherewith to 
buy mourning. Even to Lord Stair, a 
mere acquaintance, is bequeathed a 
ring twisted in the shape of a serpent, 
with fiery ruby cyes, selected out of the 
scanty stock of Juck’s personal jewelry. 
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To Leah goes his entire fortune, mi- 
nus the West End Shylock’s chafges— 
a hundred thousand pounds, as rigid- 
ly, righteously tied up in trust as Eng- 
lish law and English lawyers can tie 
them! If she marry again, the usual 
legal defences are made against the 
second husband, as against a certain 
robberand possible bankrupt, with set- 
tlements cumbersome and many, in re- 
spect of generations yet unborn—pro- 
vided always the second husband be a 
British subject. If she marry an alien, 
she is to forfeit every shilling by the 
act (did not Jack, with his last 
breath, hint of this good turn to Dan- 
ton ?), and, ‘‘in accordance with my 
dear wife’s expressed wishes,” the 
money shall be divided among the dif- 
ferent hospitals for sick children in 
the metropolis. 

An unjust will, a mad will, an ex- 
ceedingly fair and equitable will, and 
a great deal more than the Pascal fam- 
ily had any right to expect. So run 
the varying opinions of rumor during 
the fleeting space of time in which 
Jack Chamberlayne and his money are 
spoken of at all. The next question is 
—how are the provisions of the will to 
be carried out ? 

Will Mrs. Chamberlayne marry Lord 
Stair or not ? 

Joining one scrap of truth or false- 
hood together, after its manner of 
mosaic work, rumor would say, not. 
Through the agency of Mrs. Baltimore 
(surely you must know her by sight ?— 
faded blonde who drove a pair of 
track-worn ponies last season—kind 
of person you meet at public balls, and 
at court. Have-heard, but don’t be- 
lieve, that there is a husband some- 
where)—through the agency of Bell 
Baltimore it transpires that Mrs. 
Chamberlayne resolutely refused to 
hold communication with Lord Stair 
from the hour in which she became a 
widow. His Lordship, it is known, 
has gone to Malta for bronchitis. 
Would a man like that have bronchitis 
and go to Malta unless he knew his 
suit to be hopeless? For once in his 
life Lord Stair’s game has been not 
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only a losing but a ridiculous one; and 
admirable resignation do his best 
friends display under his defeat. 

Will Mrs. Chamberlayne marry the 
mysterious ‘‘alien” pointed at by her 
husband’s will, and whom it takes no 
very great amount of intelligence to 
connect with the Italian doctor who 
attended Jack Chamberlayne’s last 
hours ? 

Marry for love, and let the hundred 
thousand pounds be divided among 
the hospitals of the metropolis? Yes, 
a woman with Jewish blood in her 
veins, a woman who for money ac- 
cepted Jack Chamberlayne, would be 
so likely to commit the crime of a ro- 
mance afterward. 

What will Mrs. Chamberlayne do? 
She is scarcely twenty-one years old; 
presumably has another forty or fifty 
years of life before her, with wealth 
unlimited, and (barring one unimpor- 
tant restriction) liberty to love and 
marry where she will. <A well-gilt 
perspective, surely, for any one—for 
Leah most of all; Leah, who a short 
year ago deliberately sold herself for 
this price, who was reared from her 
cradle to consider money as the sum 
of human ambition, a position, luxur- 
ies, ease, the only things under the 
light of God’s sun worth possessing. 

Colonel Pascal walking about Paris 
in his sables—almost as deep as he 
wore when cruel fate made him a wid- 
ower—Colonel Pascal, with handsome 
Naomi on his arm, can scarce com- 
mand a decently solemn face as he 
speaks of his beloved elder daughter's 
affliction. 

‘*Mrs. Chamberlayne is so young, 
so mere a girl, that we may hope much 
from time; but poor Chamberlayne’s 
death has been a terrible blow to her, 


as to us all. Not strong? Oh, you 
are entirely misinformed.” Colonel 


Pascal actually writhes at these two 
words, yet has to hear them often. 
Not strong! His Leah not strong—with 
a dowry of a hundred thousand 
pounds! The very suggestion sounds 
to him like impiety. ‘‘Mrs, Cham- 
berlayne’s health is perfect, I thank 
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you. She is thinking of spending the 
winter in Italy with my youngest little 
girl, but more for the child’s sake 
than her own. Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
affection for her sisters has always been 
something charming—charming.” 
And Leah herself? Reader, do you 
know what it is to exist, crushed be- 
neath the weight of a granted prayer, 
and with no prospect, but death, of 
having the awful burthen, the answer 
to your own desire, lifted from you ? 
Just at first, little as the world may 
think it, she grieved honestly for Jack ; 
remembering only his better qualities 
—his early love for her, the tardily 
awakened repentance of his last few 
hours of life. But this grief, of its 
nature, is evanescent. A human be- 
ing who has not filled the heart living 
can scarcely be expected to fill the 
memory dead. Then there comes 
upon her a craving for movement, a 
restless longing to get away from Lon- 
don, England—from everything con- 
nected with the hopes and the despair 
of the past six months. Deb might be 
strengthened by spending a winter in 
Italy: let Italy be her destination. 
Her physician tells her, looking grave 
as his fingers touch the fluttering 
pulse, that she is herself out of health 
and needs change. Nothing, cf course, 
to be seriously alarmed about, says the 
suave professional optimist; _ still, 
these lowered conditions of the sys- 
tem may not unwisely be regarded a 
the debatable land between security 
and alarm. ‘The spirits must posi- 
tively be raised, my dear Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne. Let the mind once recover 
its tone through the cheerful influence 
of travelling, and the body will need 
no further medicine, depend upon it.” 
But travelling, with every added 
means of enjoyment that wealth can 
yield, does but minister, Leah dis- 
covers, to the fever that consumes her. 
The strong hours master her in the 
south as in the north. Alas, when one 
has grown a-weary of the sun what 
matters it whether the sun shine upon 
Italian olive groves or English elms ? 
With her powers of happiness at their 
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vividest, Leah’s was not a temperament 
to derive much solace from external 
interests; the earth must ever turn 
on its axis with supreme and imme- 
diate reference to herself. Naples, and 
Rome in the winter, the Bagni de 
Lucca in summer; picture galleries, 
smiling landscapes—what healing is 
there in it all for her, Leah Chamber- 
layne? What comfort can her empty 
heart reap from this moving pano- 
rama of mountain, sea, and city—from 
the highest that man’s hand has ac- 
complished in art, the fairest that 
God’s hand has lavished on nature ¢ 
Were not the experiment of one 
more London season worth trying ? 
So after a year and a half of wander- 
ing she begins to ask herself. Come 
—one is not dead at twenty-two! It 
may be that among familiar faces, fa- 
miliar scenes, this lethargy will pass, 
with an effort. Return to the great 
mart where all things (or so nearly 
all) are to be bought and sold! Hire 


a house, possess carriages, liveries, 


friends | Resolve to live by dint of 
will, by mere mechanical daily habit, 
and, taking example from the all-for- 
getting world around, trust to time for 
one’s cure ! 

And the London house is hired, 
liveries, carriages, and friends are 
possessed, and Leah is not cured. 
Passionate disappointment, selfish or 
the reverse, unfits us fatally for the 
littleness of artificial life. How, after 
learning the taste of that divinest an- 
guish, shall a human soul sink to the 
talk, the interests of a Bell Baltimore ? 
How return to the fopperies of uphol- 
sterers and dressmakers, to an exist- 
ence of Fashion? Leah came back 
from Italy in a chronic state of life- 
weariness, passive under each day’s 
weight as it fell upon her. Before long 
her disease takes a new and active form. 
She begins to look upon gold as a living 
personal enemy, to discern the raw 
material of every past ill through its 
glitter. Her idol has become her de- 
stroyer; standing in hateful, success- 
ful rivalry between her heart and the 
one outside chance earth might yet 
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hold for her of happiness. The fine 
London house, with its velvet-piled 
carpets and obsequious servants, the 
noiseless-rolling carriages, the delicate 
meats, the wines, the friends—oh, how 
she loathes them all! 

Her greatest pleasure—it would be 
juster to say her only one—is an oc- 
casional day spent at the seaside cot- 
tage where Deb, under Aunt Hepzi- 
bah’s homely rule, wears cotton frocks 
and builds oyster-shell palaces once 
more. Here, at least, are neither flun- 
keys nor friends, delicate meats nor 
velvet-piled carpets; and here Leah 
may bring her faltering lips to speak 
of Danton. 

She has never seen or heard from 
him since that day when he stood be- 
side Jack’s dying couch nearly two 
years ago. But Deb, in her own fash- 
ion, keeps up a correspondence with 
her friend, 

‘*M. Danton saved me from starva- 
tion in Paris,” says Deb, in her old 
prime-sautier style. ‘*He made Ma- 
dame give mutton chops; he rescued 
me from papa’s economy and the black 
beetles in the down-stairs cupboard. 
And I shall love him and write to him 
always. <A million thousand pounds 
should not come between me and my 
dear M. Danton.” 

So it happens, through Deb’s small 
agency, that a great result is brought 
to pass. One day in June—the roses 
are smelling sweet around Aunt Hep- 
zibah’s windows, the sea and sky are 
blue—Deb, with an air of mystery, 
puts a letter into her sister’s hands. 
‘“*A letter from a very old friend, 
Leah, and one who is more anxious 
about you and me perhaps than we 
think for. Do you remember the 
hand-writing ?” 

‘*T believe—I have seen it on one 
occasion in my life,” Leah answers, 
with a trembling smile. 

And then she turns away from the 
window, turns to the roses, and the 
sea and sky, and reads: 

‘* You have not written to me for a 
great many weeks, little Deb. Have 
you lost my address, or what? Write 
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to me at once, child, and tell me some 
news about your sister Leah. If you 
can, find out if she would care to re- 
ceive a visit from me? I have seen 
Mrs. Chamberlayne once or twice of 
late, without her secing me, and I 
want to have a talk with her about her 
health. 
‘* Your affectionate friend, 
‘*Eugene Danton.” 

A fiush lovelier than her forfeited 
bloom of youth and health stains 
Leah’s down-bent face as she reads. 
Danton loves her still. And at the 
thought it seems as though all the 


long separation, all the mocking 


weight of wealth were lifted from her. 
Love! No; one will not speak of that. 
It is possible that she may win his for- 
giveness, at least, before she die ! 


CHAPTER XL. 

‘*AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN.” 

A Four o’clock sun shines on the 
motley crowd in park and row; on 
Bell Baltimore, driving her hack roan 
ponies as heretofore, but wearing a 
somewhat thicker cloud of pearl pow- 
der, a somewhat thicker veil, than 
when we saw her last; on Hetty Rob- 
arts in her modest brougham; on 7Zat- 
ters in hers: the kaleidoscope of fash- 
ion presenting much the same glitter as 
it did two years ago, although with 
some trifling changes of pattern, some 
readjustment of its bits of paste and 
tinsel. So runs the prosperous, pain- 
ignoring world without; now let us 
glance within. 

Within, before a looking-glass in 
her dressing-room, stands Leah, some- 
thing as she stood on that October 
night in Paris, with Deb once more en- 
acting the part of critic. A costly 
dressing-room this—throwing into 
shade the meagre apartment on Mme. 
Bonchrétien’s third étage—with mir- 
rors from ceiling to floor, with soft 
lights sparingly admitted, with hang- 
ings artistically draped. The full time 
of Mrs. Chamberlayne’s widowhood is 
over; past the stage of lavenders and 
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grays through which youthful widows 
lupse tenderly back into conquest and 
color, Milliners’ work, of every hue 
and texture, is strewn around. 

‘*The blue is a perfect dress, as a 
dress, Deb—but I have not quite the 
complexion for blue now. Draw up 
the blind, my dear; one wants day- 
light, not rose color, for rehearsal. And 
thiseaude Nil! Fancy my tallow-can- 
dle cheeks set off by eau de Nil! I be- 
lieve, after all, I shall do better to re- 
turn to sober black.” 

‘*But M. Danton likes te see people 
in pale colors. I have heard him say 
so often, And you know, Leah, it is 
such bad luck to put on black for a 
wedding or anything !” 

‘* A wedding—you little wisehead !” 
cries Leah. ‘‘ And pray who is going 
to one? What connection is there be- 
tween a wedding and——” 

‘“‘And M. Danton coming, by his 
own request, to see you, after all this 
long time that you have not been 
friends? Well, I don’t know that 
there is any connection just at present, 
Leah. Still, the moment I received 
his letter I felt a 

‘**Deb, child, if you knew the truth 
you would not chatter so lightly. M. 
Danton and I are going to meet and 
shake hands once more across a grave. 
Remember that, little Deb—across a 
grave! If Ido not wear black, I must 
at least choose something better suit- 
ed to the occasion than any of these 
furbelowed absurdities that Morgan 
and the milliners between them have 
been pleased to prepare for me.” 

She crosses over as she speaks to a 
bureau, unlocks a drawer, and after a 
second or two of hesitation takes forth 
a brown silk dress, faded of hue, un- 
fashionable of make: the dress in 
which she first saw Danton, and which 
her own hands packed away amid her 
trousseau fineries on the night before 
her marriage. 

“‘That ?” exclaims Deb in uncon- 
cealed disappointment. ‘*‘ You mean 
to wear an old faded dress of a hun- 
dred years ago, just on the day when I 
want you to look your very best ?” 
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‘*T believe I shall look my ‘very 
best’ in this,” says Leah with a blush 
conscious as a girl’s, ‘‘I looked hide- 
ous enough, in all conscience, in the 
brilliant blues and greens. But, Deb- 
bie, mind you are to give an honest 
opinion, Think—not of the number 
of yards in the skirt, or the want of 
style in the sleeves, as Morgan would 
—but of the general effect on my com- 
plexion.” 

She assumes an air of gayety, but her 
hands tremble as she fastens the but- 
tons of the dress; the color comes and 
goes upon her face. 

‘*Leah—oh, Leah, how awfully thin 
you have grown !” cries Deb, the tears 
rushing to her eyes. ‘‘ Why, did that 
brown silk ever jit you ?” 

And the child presses closer—a great 
dread for the first time entering her 
heart—to Leah’s side. 

‘*Well, I am a little thinner, am I 
not, Deb? I have lost my ong-bong- 
pong, as Mrs. Wynch used to say. But 
Iam getting old, you must remember 
—nearly three-and-twenty. One can- 
not keep one’s youthful roundness for 
ever.” 

Leah has wasted to a shadow of her 
former self. The artifices of the mii- 
liner—laces, and puffs, and frillings— 
have concealed the fact with tolerable 
success hitherto. The old brown silk 
betrays the secret with such startling 
clearness as even to shock herself. 

‘*And papa and Naomi have never 
had a day’s illness since they were 
born,” says Deb, her small face white 
and seared, ‘* And you—oh, it’s no use 
your putting me off any more, Leah— 
you don’t grow stronger.” 

‘*There may be better things in life 
than growing stronger,” answers Leah. 
**As to losing flesh—it is no sign of 
health, Debbie, one way or the other. 
And M. Danton is a doctor, you know. 
He will judge of me as I am, not as I 
seem.” 

‘* But you will not wear that dress ?” 
the child persists. ‘*Promise me you 
will not. It makes you look a skele- 
ton.” 

‘¢ The color suits me, my dear—I told 
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you so long ago in Paris—and as to 
these few loose folds—well, we will 
have the blinds drawn down, so that 
M. Danton shall not scan defects too 
narrowly. And you knowI mean to 
receive him in my little morning room, 
where Morgan takes care that every- 
thing shall be rose-colored.” 

‘**And you will wear no ornaments, 
Leah ?” 

‘Yes, I will wear some flowers— 
bring the cup of violets from the man- 
tel-shelf, and select the freshest for me 
you can find—and this knot of yellow 
ribbon in my hair”; taking one as 
she speaks from her dressing-table 
drawer. ‘‘And now, Deborah, the 
last finishing touches given, can you 
have the assurance to tell me that I am 
not a pretty woman still ?” 

“Tf only—I did not remember you 
as you used to be,” answers Deb. ‘* But 
perhaps M. Danton may forget “ 

‘“*Ah, let us hope so!” interrupts 
Leah, with sudden harshness of tone. 
‘*T know too well what you mean, 
child. Let us hope that M. Danton 
will have had the kindness to for- 
get!” 

And she rests her hand upon the ta- 
ble, and looks anxiously at her own 
image in the glass—something as the 
women of Verona may have looked at 
the faded face of him of old who had 
‘**seen hell” and lived. 

‘*T believe there is about enough re- 
semblance left to recall the Leah Pas- 
cal of three years ago,” she remarks 
at length; ‘‘nomore. Poor little Deb! 
Never cry over the loss of a pair of 
pink-and-white cheeks, child! They 
were not worth a tear. It is not for 
the sake of my beauty that M. Danton 
has volunteered to come and see me 
to-day.” 

But a sigh that is well-nigh a sob es- 
capes Leah’s breast as she turns with 
weary disgust from the glass. To for- 
feit wealth, position, friends, all the 
prizes of accident that have fallen into 
her hands, were nothing to her; over 
the departure of health she has not 
wasted a regret. To realize the loss 
of beauty, the beauty for which Dan- 
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ton first loved her—this is the bitter- 
ness of death. 

‘‘T hear a knock at the front door,” 
says Deb-presently, and the child takes 
one of Leah’s hands and holds it fond- 
ly between her own. ‘‘It is Danton’s 
knock, Leah. I should know it among 
a hundred. My dear, would it give 
you courage for me to come down with 
you at first—just to take the edge off 
the meeting, you know ?” 

Poor Debbie's lips quiver, her eyes 
fairly brim over with tears at last. 
But Leah has recovered all her self- 
possession. ‘It is better for me to re- 
ceive M. Danton alone, Deb. You 
shall come in by and by when I ring 
for you. Courage! Is it such a very 
hard thing, do you think, to face re- 
conciliation with a friend one likes?” 

**Your hands are cold—so cold,” 
persists Deb. ‘And a minute or two 
ago they burned like fire.” 

‘“*The weather, Debbie, nothing 
else. In spite of Dr. Wentworth, I 
maintain that there is a touch of east 
wind in the air still, and the east wind 
always feversme. Kiss me, child—so, 
Now tell me once more how I look ?” 
And with this she takes a sad, parting 
glance at her mirror. ‘‘ Why, Deb, I 
have actually got a color! In spite of 
all you say, I maintain that I may pass 
for a pretty woman still—if only M. 
Danton will have had the kindness to 
forget |” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
‘“TO FEEL THE ARMS OF MY TRUE 
LOVE.” 

READER, for one moment after they 
come face to face, he thinks her un- 
changed—poor heart—could she know 
it !—with such transitory brightness 
does the joy of meeting invest her. 
Then there returns before his vision a 
girl in her bloom of youth, dressed 
like this, a knot of yellow ribbon in 
her hair, some violets at her breast— 
he sees the fair white arms, the round- 
ed throat, the cheeks—and knows that 
he is looking upon ashadow ! ‘‘ About 
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enough resemblance left to recall the 
Leah Pascal of three years ago; no 
more.” 

Dead silent Danton stands, strug- 
gling against the truth that is forced 
upon him, unable to trust his voice lest 
it betray him. Leah is the first to 
speak. 

‘Tt was so very good of you to offer 
to come, M. Danton. But indeed I 
cannot think why you should not have 
visited me sooner. Two years seems 
such a big slice gone out of one’s life, 
and life is so short—and—and Debbie 
will be here directly. How much 
stronger Deb has grown, has she not?” 

Danton takes both her little thin, 
cold hands, and grasps them closely in 
his. 

‘*And you?” he asks, ‘‘I want to 
hear everything about yourself |” How 
well she remembers that grave, tender 
tone! How plainly she sees the chest- 
nuts in the Champs Elyse¢s, and the 
stars shining through their branches ! 
** Are you strong, Mrs. Chamberlayne / 
Do you suffer?” 

“Look at me,” is Leah’s answer 
raising her face full to his. ‘Read 
the answer for yourself. Deb was tell- 
ing me, not five minutes ago, that 1 
have grown an ugly old woman at two- 
and-twenty ! What do you say ?” 

‘*T say that you look ill, and that 
you are prettier than ever,” is Danton’s 
prompt reply. ‘* Don’t you remember 
we made a compact to speak the truth 
to each other always? I hold to my 
word still, you see.” 

And loosing her hands, he stands 
back a step and looks at her—as a man 
can never look save at the woman he 
loves! The rose-colored blinds, as it 
chances, have not been lowered; the 
room is full of honest fault-revealing 
sunlight. Yet Leah shrinks not away. 
Before the expression of Danton’s face 
vanity dies; self is forgotten in her 
great pity for him. 

‘**T have had a kind of fever about 
me for some time past, M. Danton. 
That is what has pulled me down a lit- 
tle, as you see. It is nothing very se- 
rious. My attacks, when they come, 
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are sharp, but soon over. Don’t let 
this be turned into a professional visit, 
please,” and she smiles. ‘‘I get quite 
enough of them, I can assure you, from 
Dr. Wentworth.” 

‘**T have come expressly to know how 
you are—to think, to speak, of nothing 
but you!” cries Danton, with passion 
in his voice. ‘‘ What subject but your 
health would you have me talk about ? 
Wentworth visits you often, you tell 
me, and your attacks, when they come 
on, are sharp. What are your other 
symptoms? Do you cough ?” 

‘*Not a bit,” says Leah gayly, but 
without raising her eyestohis. ‘‘ And 
I eat well, sleep as much as life in 
London will ever let one. There is 
nothing really the matter with me, M. 
Danton, but a little nervousness—the 
complaint of so many foolish, hard- 
worked victims of civilization.” 

‘* And you have had no other opin- 
ion than Wentworth ?” 

Just at first Leah hesitates; then— 
‘* As you insist upon cross-questioning 
me,” she replies, ‘‘I suppose it will 
save time if I answer categorically. 
Only you must never speak of this be- 
fore Deb! To poor Debbie we call my 
malady neuralgia. I had another opin- 
ion some months ago. At Dr. Went- 
worth’s request, I called in K , soon 
after we came back from Italy. You 
know him?” 

‘*Yes—I know him,” answers Dan- 
ton, his color changing at the abrupt 
verification of all his fears. 

‘*They say he is the best man in 
London for anything to do with the 
heart; and I believe whatI suffer from 
is something of that kind——” 

** And he has ordered you ?” 

** Rest, freedom from excitement, an 
untroubled conscience, early hours. 
Very much the same impossibilities 
that were ordered for me, nearly three 
years ago, by Doctor Danton in Paris.” 

‘* What seemed impossibilities then 
may be easy of attainment now,” says 
Danton, possessing himself once more 
of her hand. ‘* You are mistress of 
your own actions, Mrs. Chamberl&tyne. 
You have everything that money——” 
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Leah starts away as though the 
word had stung her. ‘‘Money !” she 
exclaims with bitterness. ‘‘Oh, that 
I should hear its name from you. 
Money is my curse, my enemy. It is 
that which has destroyed me. I feel 
its weight when I wake in the morn- 
ing, it pursues me through the day, 
lies down beside meat night. But for 
money I should not be the miserable 
wretch Iam. But for money of 

‘* Leah, but for money you would be 
mine?” And as he speaks Danton’s 
arms are round her, hold her close. 
‘*Let me hear you say so? After the 
months, the years of waiting, let me 
have a moment’s hope at last.” 

‘*One thing is certain, M. Danton. 
You cannot be in full possession of 
your senses to-day. However, I will 
give you another chance of escape. In 
marrying me, understand that you will 
be marrying a beggar, sir—a literal 
beggar, without one shilling in the 
world.” 

‘* Happily, I shall be able to earn 
shillings enough for us both, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne. I told you so once be- 
fore, if you remember, long ago, and 
you would not believe me.” 

But Leah believes him now—too late. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
‘*ROUND ME ONCE AGAIN.” 

Too late, computing by hours. And 
yet it seems to me human joys should 
be measured by their intensity rather 
than by the exact portion of artificially 
divided time that they may happen to 
endure. Between the afternoon of 
their reconciliation and the one on 
which Leah becomes Danton’s wife 
just eleven days elapse; during eleven 
long June days this feverish, change- 
ful, hardly satisfied nature tastes per- 
fect happiness. Of how many suc- 
cessful long-lived people out of ten 
thousand could as much be said ? 

‘*My story, if any one should take 
the trouble to write it, has a happy 
ending, after all,” she remarks to Dan- 
ton once. ‘‘It has been pretty tragic 
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hitherto, in spite of some outside in- 
terludes of show and glitter. But 
now és 

‘* Now it comes to the sombre gray 
conclusion of poverty,” he adds hasti- 
ly. ‘* We shall have to live upon, my 
Leah, nearly as much as you have 
found insufficient, hitherto, for your 
millinery.” 

‘*To live upon!” And one of the 
wistful smiles that make his heart 
cold crosses Leah’s face. ‘* Oh, I dare 
say if it came to the butcher’s and 
baker's bills, you would regret your 
bargain, M. Danton.” She can never 
be brought to call him by his Christian 
name. It was as M. Danton that she 
first knew him. She is well content 
that he should be M. Danton still. 
‘* Happily we need not think of them 
now. The only immediate expense to 
which I shall put you is my wedding 
dress.” 

And that same afternoon, when his 
hospital duty is done, she makes Dan- 
ton go with her to choose it. A Qua- 
ker-like gray dress it is. Morgan the 
maid, Iam sure, would disdain to be 
married inthe like. But Leah feels bet- 
ter pleased over her purchase than she 
has ever felt over a work of art from 
Worth or Roger; in her pleasure, can 
scarce refrain from letting the shop- 
people divine the occasion on which it 
isto be worn. For it is paid for out 
of Danton’s money. The burthen of 
her wealth seems in a measure lifted 
from her at the thought. 

And she snatches at every possible 
foretaste of her coming freedom; de- 
lights in playing at poverty just as, 
when she and Naomi were children, 
they used to delight in playing at 
riches. Leah would not be Leah un- 
less she over-acted her part a little, 
were it at the last page of her history. 
Make use of her brougham? No; she 
has taken a distaste for broughams. 
The noiseless, hearse-like movement, 
the want of air, make her ill. For 
freedom, independence, comfort, what 
private carriage in London can com- 
pare with a haasom? And trained 
skirts are incompatible with hansom 
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cabs; the old brown silk (not bought 
out of Jack Chamberlayne’s money) 
suits them better. And private boxes 
are a mistake. When one goes to the 
theatre how charming to be able to 
wear a bonnet and sit in a place where 
you can enjoy the acting and the mu- 
sic unnoticed. 

Danton, who measures too well the 
nature of her strength, would fain 
have her keep quict. But she insists 
upon going out with him every even- 
ing he can spare, and always in the 
same Bohemian fashion. She is ina 
state bordering on exaltation—vitality 
—such feverish vitality as is left her— 
supporting the brain at the expense of 
all other interests—and is sensible of 
no fatigue. Once they go to the 
opera—high up among the gods, you 
may be sure—‘‘as befits our means,” 
an expression for ever on Leah's lips 
now; and far beneath, in one of the 
boxes on the grand tier, she sees 
Lord Stair. Milor has left the Rue 
Castiglione for good ; he has paid Bon- 
chrétien to the last sou of her bills. 
Not a tradesman in London but would 
be proud to obey his Lordship’s orders, 
or honor his noble signature to a note 
of hand. For Lord Stair is about to 
be married. He has been into the 
city and has found his Miss Molasses: 
the harsh-featured, not too youthful 
lady by whose side he sits—the future 
Viscountess Stair. 

Coming home that night, it is warm 
and starlit, and the lovers walk some 
little portion of their road. Leah, for 
the first time since her engagement, 
makes mention of Lord Stair’s name, 
and of the past. But Danton stops 
her lips. Between hearts that trust 
each other, he tells her, there never 
can be need of explanation. In put- 
ting aside her wealth she has put 
aside every person and thing connect- 
ed with it. Lord Stair has no more 
existence for him, Eugene Danton, 
than if he inhabited a different planet. 
All that concerns him is Leah’s love. 
The love, he adds quickly, that, God 
willing, is to be the crown and bless- 
ing of his whole future life | 
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The swift-winged hours pass by. 
Ere Leah can realize to herself that she 
is happy—Leah Chamberlayne happy !— 
will come the day that they have fixed 
upon for their marriage. And still no 
presage of evil, no cloud big as a 
man’s hand, has risen above the hori- 
zon. They are always together now, 
and alone. Leah is jealous even of 
Deb, and has sent the child back to 
her home with Aunt Hepzibah. She 
is jealous of every hour that divides 
her from Danton, of the air he breathes, 
of the sun that shines upon him in her 
absence. So certainly does 
“ Ruined love when it is built anew 
Grow fairer than at first, more strong, far great- 

er.” 

Danton has obtained a month’s holi- 
day from work, and (the Prince 
Charming being happily absent in 
Switzerland) Leah has planned that 
they shall spend their honeymoon in 
Paris. A great city is just the worse 


possible place for her, Danton urges; 


the seaside, the country—any choice 
were a wiser one than Paris. Leah 
will not be moved. It was there that 
she and Danton first met, and as to 
health, could all the rural spots in Eu- 
rope contain pleasanter shades than 
the Tuiicries Gardens? the scene of 
the starlit walk, of her life’s poor hour 
of poetry, to which she can look back 
almost without remorse. 

The preparations for the wedding 
are made, even to the completion of 
the bride’s Quaker dress, In another 
two days—to-morrow—the hospitals 
for sick children throughout London 
will be enriched. Then Leah falls ill. 
Doctor Wentworth, hastily called in, 
pronounces the presence of another 
physician necessary; and with the two 
men of science Danton consults—and 
gains the official label of a Latin name 
for his despair! Leah’s unstable hold 
of life may be loosed at any moment, 
in any sudden paroxysm of pain; may 
be prolonged—such rare cases stand 
on record—for years, 

‘*Tell me exactly what they say.” 
These are her first words to him when 
the physicians, grave of face, fee in 
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hand, have rolled away in their brough- 
ams. ‘* Don’t forget our old compact, 
now when I need truth so desperately. 
What are my exact chances of life and 
death ?” 

Danton tells her, not in cold lan- 
guage that black and white can repro- 
duce, but lovingly, tenderly—so ten- 
derly as almost to make the death-war- 
rant sound sweet. 

‘*For there is the possibility, the 
outside chance, of our spending years 
together yet,” she says, looking at 
him with yearning, piteous eyes. 
‘** And the cleverest doctors are wrong 
sometimes. Why should these two be 
infallible? Oh, how I want to live! 
I am so young—the world is so good. 
Surely the desire of life, in itself, 
should give me strength !” 

It gives mighty strength, of a transi- 
tory, fatally consuming kind. Every 
preparation for their wedding, as I 
have said, is complete. Danton has 
the special license ready. The neces- 
sary letters are written that shall con- 
vey the intelligence to Colonel Pascal 
and to the lawyers. Only twenty-four 
hours more! Leah forces herself into 
rallying: comes down to the drawing- 
rooin, talks cheerfully over the details 
of their coming journey, even makes 
Danton sing for her—the serenade of 
Schubert and ‘‘ Si tu Savais *’—just to 
recall that day ‘‘on which his reason 
first began to forsake him !” 

As the afternoon wears on a great 
change comes over her. She pro- 
nounces it a change for the better; 
and Danton, against his judgment, is 
carried away by the brightness of her 
eyes, the increased strength in pulse 
and voice. 

‘*Let my burthen be loosed ”—so 
after a while she whispers to him—‘' let 
me feel that I am free, and I may live. 
To die with that upon me would be a 
double death. We know so little of 
what is to come. How can I tell that 
awful weight might not be on me 
throughout eternity ?” 

The dread once entertained cannot be 
shaken off. If she were to die with 
the weight of the hundred thousand 
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pounds, the blood-money of her own 
soul, upon her ! 

‘*You may be loosed from the bur- 
then to-day,”’ says Danton, taking her 
fevered hand in his. ‘*We have no 
friends to ask to our marriage, my 
Leah, no marriage feast to set forth. 
In two hours from this moment the 
burthen of your wealth can be lifted 
from you if you will.” 

And Leah does will it. Coquettish 
coyness, engaging feminine irresolu- 
tion—ah, these are things that belong 
to the living: she has done with them. 

When Danton has left the house to 
make the necessary preparations for 
their marriage, she goes up to her 
room and dresses herself in the Quaker 
dress and sober bonnet that are to be 
her bridal attire. Then she puts to- 
gether the poor little trinkets that be- 
longed to her as a girl—trinkets that 
were her mother’s mostly—divides, 
seals them up, and writes ‘‘ Naomi” 
and ‘*Deb” on either packet. These 
she carries away with her, and one 
solitary ornament out of her stock of 
jewelry, a cheap mosaic locket such as 
the common people wear in Rome, 
containing only a few torn violet pe- 
“tals and a date graven inside the 
case, 

The house is quiet. She passes 
down the staircase unnoticed by any 
of the servants, and opens the front 
door, where Danton already awaits 
her. Then they drive away to an- 
other quarter of the town; and soon, 
like one in a dream, Leah finds herself 
standing before the altar rails of a 
gray old church; a sleepy looking 
clergyman, white-surpliced, with open 
book, confronting her, and Danton at 
her side. 

‘**Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband /” 

For the second time Leah hears those 
solemn words; for the second time 
takes that awfullest oath that human 
lips can utter: but with what a differ- 
ence! How changed the scene from 
that brilliant one in the Avenue Mar- 
beeuf, when she knelt, in her laces and 
silks, before bridesmaids, friends, 
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groomsmen, and the rest, and fore- 
swore herself ! 

The ceremony is short, exceedingly: 
something upon the bride’s face warn- 
ing even the sleepy-eyed clergyman 
that ‘tis wise to proceed with haste, 
In less than half an hour all is over. 
The fees are paid, the names signed, 
and Danton takes his wife away to 
her new home, the bachelor lodging 
in an unfashionable east end street for 
which her pride of wealth and luxury 
have been exchanged. 

**And this is home; this is where 
we shall live,” Leah falters, clinging 
heavily to her husband’s arm as he 
leads her up the staircase. ‘*Oh M. 
Danton, I am better already. The 
weight has gone from me. This house 
seems fairer to me than any Italian 
palace that Deb and I saw in our 
travels; for I am free!” 

Danton’s sitting room is on the first 
floor, and in spite of its plain London 
furniture possesses something of the 
same artistic atmosphere that once be- 
longed to ‘*the Count Danton’s suite,” 
in the Rue Castiglione. Fresh flower 
scents greet the bride as she enters; a 
piano stands open; the engravings she 
remembers are on the walls; the pipes 
of all nations, the faded satin slipper 
used for a tobacco pouch, are above 
the mantel-piece. 

‘*Things should have been ordered 
differently if Ihad known that I was 
to bring my wife home to-day,” says 
Danton, throwing his arms around 
her. ‘*But my poor love is fated to 
taste the full flavor of poverty from 
the beginning.” 

‘**T taste a sweeter flavor than I have 
ever known before,” is Leah’s answer. 
‘*This is the coming home that pleases 
me. When you think of me now—I 
mean, if at any time we are separated 
—it will be as forming part of your 
common every-day life—the life I 
should have shared if 2 

She turns from his side, and with a 
failing step moves round the room, 
looking, one by one, over his books 
and pictures, her face held away from 
him. Before starting on some long 
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and unknown journey you might im- 
agine a traveller thus taking into his 
memory every little familiar detail of 
the home he loves and shall see no 
more. Then she comes back—very 
shadowy, very spent-looking she has 
become during the last two or three 
minutes—and steals a pale hand round 
his neck. 

“Tf I might rest now, M. Danton ? 
This has been a tiring day. I should 
feel quite strong after a little rest.” 

He wheels round a low chair for her 
to the window; then kneels beside her 
so that she may lean her head upon his 
breast. Evening is closing in fast: 
such sky as can be seen across the op- 
posite roofs is opal; the hush that 
London knows at the decline of a sum- 
mer day seems to brood above the 
city. A smile, lovely in its expression 


of perfect peace, flickers round Leah’s 
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lips—the lips whose girlish beauty 
cruel Time has had no power to spoil; 
a light, tranquil as the golden sunset 
itself, is in her eyes. 

“It is so good to rest—I want per- 
fect rest,” she murmurs. ‘‘And [ 
know when I wake I shall be better. 
M. Danton, you will be a friend always 
to little Deb? you will talk to the 
child of me? Never let my name be 
put away—between you and Deb—be- 
cause I am gone. And think of me 
with forgiveness! I sinned against 
you and against my own soul. But I 
have suffered—suffered . 

And then comes silence. 

In the arms of her true love, riches 
and their burthen lifted from her, 
Leah’s spirit has fallen asleep, to know 
no earthly waking. 

The ‘‘last words of the romance” 
are spoken. 


Enp. 
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OR rain, for rain the parched lands cry, 
Reproachful to the cloudless sky. 
The hot white fields in light are blinking, 
The rivers in their beds are shrinking. 


For rest, for rest the weary cry 

That watch from dark to dawn the sky; 
A little sleep their limbs are craving, 

A little rest from ceaseless raving. 


God gives in His good time the rain, 
And sends the sick man peace for pain; 
But while we wait His gracious sending, 
Alas! the sad days seem unending. 


Yet, when the evening comes, the dew 
Brings to the fields a fragrance new; 

And loving smiles at day’s returning 

Will soothe awhile the sick man’s yearning. 


F. W. Bovurprm.on. 
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“Wher,” said I, ‘General Grant, you are be- 
sieged;”’ and he said, “It is tootrue."’ Upto that 
moment I had no idea that things were so bad.— 
* Sherman's Memoirs,” Vol. 1., p. 361. 


DMITTING the accuracy of Gen- 
eral Sherman in the dialogue 
recorded above, I shall attempt to de- 
scribe the actual condition of the Army 
of the Cumberland at the time when 
this conversation took place, and leave 
the reader to determine for himself 
whether the assertion and confession 
were well founded in fact. 

At the time when General George H. 
Thomas assumed command of the Army 
of the Cumberland, his front extended 
from the Citico creek, which entered 
the Tennessee river just above the town 
of Chattanooga, to the Chattanooga 
creek, which flowed into the same river 
below the town and almost under the 
bluffs of Lookout mountain. The 


whole country above and below that 
small strip of land on the left bank of 
the Tennessee was occupied by the 


enemy. The supplies for the army 
were brought by rail as far as Steven- 
son and Bridgeport, and then hauled 
over in the almost impassable mountain 
roads, about thirty miles in length, to 
the army, crossing the Tennessee river 
behind Chattanooga, by a long bridge 
of boats. It is not extravagant to say 
that a team of mules could hardly drag 
over these roads as much forage as was 
necessary to feed them from Bridgeport 
to Chattanooga and back, and to add 
to the difficulties, about ten miles below 
Chattanooga as the crow flies the road 
came down the mountain, and followed 
for a very short distance the valley of 
the river before beginning the ascent 
of another spur. 

The river at this point was narrow, 
and the enemy had placed a body of 
sharpshooters on the left bank, making 
the passage of this small distance al- 
most impossible by day, and dangerous 
atnight. The consequence of this was 
that men were on half rations, animals 
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dying by scores daily, while supplies 
were becoming more and more scanty. 
A few days more under these condi- 
tions would have driven the army west- 
ward over the mountains, unaccompa- 
nied by a piece of artillery or a bag- 
gage wagon. 

At that time the Army of the Cum- 
berland might fairly have been said to 
be ‘‘ besieged.” 

From the base of Lookout mountain 
a low range of hills skirted the river 
between Lookout and Raccoon moun- 
tains, connecting them. The Lookout 
creek broke through these hills near 
the mountain of that name, and lower 
down, two miles or more, another creek 
entered the river. Through the gorge 
thus formed ran a road to the river, 
over which had been established 
in former times what was called 
Brown’s ferry. On the north or right 
bank of the river the mountains and 
hills set back, leaving a wide valley. 

Directly after General Thomas took 
command a corduroy road was begun 
from the end of the bridge behind the 
town to Brown’s ferry. Two small 
steamers, captured at the occupation 
of Chattanooga, were put in repair, and 
all the available engineer troops were 
set at work sawing lumber and build- 
ing boats; and on the night of October 
26 a brigade under General Hazen em- 
barked, and, drifting silently to Brown’s 
ferry, landed, carried the gorge and 
hills adjacent, and began entrenching 
themselves. 

As soon as Hazen’s troops were dis- 
embarked the boats were used in fer- 
rying over another brigade, which had 
marched to the north side of the ferry; 
and before ten o'clock in the morning 
of the 27th, the two brigades were 
strongly posted on the hills and a new 
bridge spanned the river behind them, 
thus connecting them with the army at 
Chattanooga, and allowing any num- 
ber of reinforcements to reach them 
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within an hour. The valley between 
Lookout and Raccoon mountains was 
thus securely held, and the pass through 
the latter covered, from which in the 
afternoon of the same day Hooker, 
with the Tenth and Twelfth Corps 
d’armées, débouched, and went into 
camp in the valley, without firing a 
shot. 

Had Hooker attempted the march 
from Bridgeport before this valley was 
secured, his passage would have been 
strongly opposed at the entrance into 
the valley, and no assistance could 
have been rendered by Thomas. 

After this movement was effected 
the steamers were sent to Bridgeport, 
and supplies began to accumulate. 
This attack at Brown’s ferry took place 
nineteen days before the arrival of 
Sherman, and he himself joined us and 
went into position, crossing the river 
at Brown’s ferry, without meeting an 
enemy until he began the attack on 
the lines of Missionary ridge. 

Is an army besieged, with its line of 
communications open not only to sup- 
plies but to reinforcements, to enable it 
to assume the offensive, and when such 
reinforcements can effect a junction 
with it without molestation, and meet- 
ing resistance only when they attack 
the enemy and threaten his line of 
communications and retreat ? 

This was precisely our condition, 
and the part performed by General 
Sherman and his troops when they 
joined the Army of the Cumberland. 

On the 861st page of Vol. I. of the 
‘*Memoirs,”’ General Sherman says: 
‘Of course I was heartily welcomed 
by Generals Grant, Thomas, and all 
who realized the extraordinary efforts 
we had made to come to their relief.” 
That General Sherman is always hear- 
tily welcomed by his old friends and 
acquaintances in the army when he 
comes among them is very true. 

That coming as he did, with a fine 
army behind him, he should have been 
heartily welcomed by all who realized 
the extraordinary efforts he had made 
to join us, who had long been weary 
of seeing hostile flags waving from the 
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hills above us, is equally true; but to 
say he came to our relief, is to give an 
incorrect view of the situation. 

Shortly after the occupation of the 
ground between Lookout and Raccoon 
mountains by the forces under Hooker, 
Longstreet was detached by Bragg to 
operate against Burnside in East Ten- 
nessee. As soon as this movement was 
known, Thomas received orders to 
make an attack on Bragg’s lines at 
Missionary ridge. Thomas sent for me 
and urged that I should get from Gen- 
eral Grant a countermand or suspen- 
sion of the order, saying that in his 
opinion the order involved the destruc- 
tion of his army. As I had advised 
the attack, and as IT had great respect 
for the opinion of General Thomas 
when formed after mature considera- 
tion, I asked him to go with me to re- 
connoitre the enemy’s lines above the 
town, which we did most thoroughly 
from the right bank of the river. 

From the valuable knowledge we 
then gained, I had no hesitation in rec- 
ommending to General Grant to coun- 
termand the order to Thomas, and 
urge Sherman forward with all possi- 
ble speed, so that the battle might be 
fought before Longstreet could get 
back to reinforce Bragg, and in time 
even to aid Burnside, of whose position 
we had grave doubts, owing partly to 
our knowledge of the character and 
ability of Longstreet. The plan then 
was to instruct Burnside to fall back 
slowly before Longstreet, and take up 
a strong position in front of or at 
Knoxville, and there hold himself, at 
whatever cost, while Sherman was to 
press forward, not to succor a be- 
leaguered army, but to aid in the at- 
tack and destruction of Bragg’s forces 
before harm should come to Burnside’s 
command or Longstreet be able to get 
back to Bragg. All this was done, 
and thus it is fairly established that 
Sherman did not come, either in a mil- 
itary or general sense, to our relief at 
Chattanooga. 

The condition of the Army of the 
Cumberland, as represented on page 
362, Vol. L., of the ‘* Memoirs,” is, ac- 
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cording to my view, so manifestly un- 
just that I feel impelled to give my 
testimony in defence of that army: 

I joined it about a week after the 
battle of Chickamauga, and at a time 
when the morale of the troops should 
have been at the lowest ebb. It need- 
ed no especial clearness of vision to 
see that the army could not be supplied 
during the winter by wagons over the 
mountain roads, and as I was at once 
ordered on duty as chief engincer of 
the army, I went to work to fortify the 
town in such a manner that a compar- 
atively small force could hold it, so 
that if necessary the main army could 
fall back to Bridgeport and Stevenson 
and draw their supplies from the rail- 
road during the winter, and be ready 
to reoccupy Chattanooga in the spring, 
preparatory to a further advance into 
the enemy’s country. This heavy 
work of fortifying of course caused 
details of large working parties to 


be constantly under my orders, and 


in that way I had occasion to observe 
the entire army. As rations dwindled 
and work increased, I found, not the 
shirking, grumbling, and mutinous 
spirit which might have been looked 
for in most every regular army, but the 
strongest possible determination to 
work and starve, if necessary, to hold 
Chattanooga; for Chattanooga was all 
that was left to them of the campaign 
which terminated in the disastrous 
field of Chickamauga. 

I said at the time, and have repeated 
it scores of times, that this country 
has never witnessed a more heroic 
spirit than was manifested in that eu/ 
de sac on the Tennessee river, where 
were found in the highest degree the 
intelligence, pride, and patriotism of 
the American volunteer. My testimo- 
ny is that of one who went among them 
as a stranger, and whose heart was 
with another army. In support of this 
I cali attention to the conduct of the 
Army of the Cumberland during the 
two days’ fighting at Chattanooga: 

No troops behaved better than they 
during that battle, and when toward 
the close of the second day they had 
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moved forward under the orders of the 
General-in-Chief, to carry the rifle pits 
at the base of Missionary ridge, the 
men of that army saw at once the grav- 
ity of the situation, and demanded 
that in place of being left there under 
a close and deadly fire which they 
could not return, they should be led 
to the assault of the Missionary ridge, 
which they carried along their entire 
front. That charge—the most magni- 
ficent sight I ever witnessed—ordered 
by the men of that army and obeyed 
with such impetuosity, was not made 
by men who were wanting in any of 
the qualities of the soldier. 

When Thomas’s flag waved over the 
headquarters of General Bragg, where 
were the troops who, according to the 
book before me, were to begin the 
fighting to encourage the Army of the 
Cumberland ¢ With all their hard fight- 
ing, they had not yet made an impres- 
sion upon Brageg’s right flank. 

Besides, no army could fight badly 
when the mass of the troops had the 
same love for and confidence in their 
leader which the men who served under 
Thomas always had in him. 

Demoralization springs from want of 
confidence, and cannot exist in an 
army where every soldier believes that 
his tried leader will eventually bring 
him in sight of a flying enemy. The 
Army of the Potomac was the best dis- 
ciplined army called into existence by 
the civil war, and yet in point of morale 
it did not compare in the winter of 
1862-63 with the Army of the Cum- 
berland when the battle of Chattanoo- 
ga began. . In every battle in which 
Thomas had a command, up to the bat- 
tle of Chattanooga, his troops had 
learned to confide in his sound judg- 
ment and persistent tenacity. 

At the battle of Chickamauga, when 
the general in command and two out 
of three corps commanders were fol- 
lowing and being followed by fugitive 
troops, Thomas kept his command like 
a rock till night permitted him to 
withdraw in good order and take up a 
position at Chattanooga. 

The short account in the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
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of the operations at Chattanooga will 
perhaps excuse a longer reference here 
to those operations. When General 
Sherman arrived at Chattanooga the 
oncoming battle had been planned 
down to its details. General Thomas, 
who was deliberate of thought, had 
not given in his entire adhesion to the 
plan. The reconnoisance mentioned 
by General Sherman was made to show 
him what had been designed for him to 
attempt. He was shown where the 
right of Bragg’s army rested, had 
pointed out to him the position on 
Missionary ridge which he was to en- 
deavor to occupy, and where the bridge 
was to be thrown for the use of his 
troops. The General made a long and 
careful study of the country, and then 
returning his glass to the case he rose 
and said, ‘‘I can do it. I will have 
that hill by three o’clock.” 

Thomas, now reinforced by Sher- 
man, at once gave his endorsement to 
the plan, and operations were pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. 

The original plan of the battle may 
be given in a few words: Bragg’s right 
did not extend sufficiently to cover his 
line of communications and retreat. 
Sherman’s movement, which was to 
seize the hills on Bragg’s right, par- 
took in a great measure of the charac- 
ter of a surprise, and if successful 
would turn Bragg’s right and throw 
him away from his line of communica- 
tions. Thomas, who was to face Mis- 
sionary ridge, was to find the weak 
places and make the assault when prac- 
ticable, taking advantage of course of 
any success of Sherman. 

On coming up from Bridgeport Sher- 
man was to throw a division to- 
ward Trenton, to give out the idea of 
turning Bragg’s left flank, and the di- 
vision, having gone into camp toward 
nightfall, was to leave after dark and 
march to Brown's ferry, cross the 
bridge, and join Sherman as soon as 
practicable. Hooker, with the Tenth 
and Twelfth Corps, was to feel Look- 
out mountain sharply, holding the en- 
emy there or driving them in, as cir- 
cumstances dictated. The river was 
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extremely high, and the bridge at 
Brown’s ferry was partially wrecked, 
preventing one of Sherman’s divisions 
from crossing to join him. There was 
no time, nor were there any men to re- 
pair the bridge, as the upper bridge for 
Sherman must be built at once. Hook- 
er thus had unexpectedly an addition- 
al division, and his attack was made 
with so much pertinacity, and the ene- 
my, though so strongly posted, were so 
few in numbers, that on the morning of 
the second day he occupied Lookout 
mountain, while Bragg’s right flank 
was yet unturned. This gave rise to 
a change. Thomas ordered Hooker 
forward across Chattanooga valley, to 
carry the gap through the Missionary 
ridge at Rossville, turning Bragg’s left 
flank, after which he was to send word 
at once to Thomas, and sweep along 
the ridge toward the position in front 
of Thomas’s army, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of favorable news from Hooker, 
intended to make the assault of the 
ridge in front of him. Hooker carried 
the pass, but did not report the fact to 
Thomas. 

Grant, finding the day waning, 
thought to save time by ordering 
Thomas’s troops to carry the rifle pits 
at the foot of Missionary ridge, which 
was promptly effected. The troops, 
finding they could not stay there, nor 
retreat without great loss, ordered 
themselves up the ridge, and carried it 
because of Hooker’s flanking opera- 
tions, to them yet unknown. Had 
Thomas known that Hooker had car- 
ried the pass he would have given 
the order for the assault on Mis- 
sionary ridge, and the same result 
would have been obtained from two 
to three hours earlier, an invaluable 
amount of time in a pursuit on a short 
day in November. 

Thus the inability of Sherman to 
carry his point on Missionary ridge 
left to Bragg his natural line of retreat, 
while Hooker’s failure to notify Thomas 
of his success was partially counter- 
balanced by the orders of Grant to 
carry the rifle pits, and the insistance 
of the men of the Army of the Cumber- 
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land to be led to the assault of the 
Missionary ridge; thus arriving at a 
result to which Thomas had looked 
forward at daylight of that morning. 

In speaking of the battle of Chatta- 
nooga, Sherman says that the object of 
‘¢General Hooker’s and my attacks on 
the extreme flanks of Bragg’s position, 
was to disturb him to such an extent 
that he would naturally detach from 
his centre as against us so that Thomas’s 
army could break through his centre.” 
‘*The whole plan succeeded admira- 
bly, but it was not until after dark 
that I learned the complete success at 
the centre, and received General 
Grant’s orders to pursue on the north 
side of Chickamauga creek.” 

I have given before the original 
plan of the battle, about which I can 
be under no misapprehension. If Gen- 
eral Sherman had consulted his report 
of that battle, dated December 19, 
1863, it would have recalled to his 
mind what probably had escaped it 
when he wrote his ‘*‘ Memoirs.” 

In that report Sherman says: ‘‘The 
plan contemplated that in addition to 
crossing the Tennessee river and mak- 
ing a lodgment on the terminus of 
Missionary ridge, I should demonstrate 
against Lookout mountain near Trenton 
with a part of my command.” 

Directly to the east of the terminus 
of Missionary ridge, and about a mile 
and a half distant, was Bragg’s depot 
of supplies and the railroad which fed 
his army, and that point carried, left 
his position untenable. Further on in 
his report Sherman says: ‘‘ The gorge 
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between, through which several roads 
and the railroad tunnel pass, could not 
be seen from our position, but formed 
the natural place d’armes where the 
enemy covered his masses to resist our 
contemplated movement of turning his 
right flank and endangering his communi- 
cations with his depot at Chickamauga sta- 
tion.” 

Thus, in the few lines which T have 
italicized, Sherman on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1863, sketched the part of the 
plan confided to him, and precisely in 
accordance with the original plan as I 
have given heretofore. 

In this report he also says: ‘‘ About 
midnight I received at the hands of 
Major Rowley (of General Grant’s staff) 
orders to attack the enemy at dawn of 
day, with notice that General Thomas 
would attack in force early in the day.” 

I have before given the orders of 
Thomas to Hooker, with the reason 
therefor, and that was the attack 
which Thomas was to make and did 
make early in the day, and not the one 
which Sherman seems to have expect- 
ed, viz.: an assault by the centre on 
Missionary ridge, and which was to be 
the last thing done. 

With the highest respect for the 
abilities, and admiration for the 
achievements of General Sherman, I 
cannot permit what I consider impor- 
tant errors in his account of the situa- 
tion of the Army of the Cumberland 
at the time he joined it, of its then 
condition, and of the battle of Chat- 
tanooga to pass into history without 
correction, 

Wiu1am Farrar Suita. 
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TY HEN Ihear people talking about 
\ romance having died a natural 
death in this busy nineteenth century, 
and how prosaic and uninteresting our 
lives have become, I always think of 
my old friend Phil Rodent. I don’t 
think I ever heard a story quite like 
his. Twenty years of a man’s life 
spent in waiting ! and waiting is the 
hardest kind of work. 

The other day he came into my 
study, looking worn and anxious. 
‘‘ What is the matter, Phil?” I asked, 
as he threw himself into an easy chair. 

‘““Why, that Johnston woman is 
dead. No need of her dying any more 
than you or me. And her husband 
just come home—as fine a lad as ever 
stepped. Nice news to meet a man 


with—‘ Here's your wife dead; now, 


what’s to be done with the children ?’ 
His vessel was wrecked, you know; 
and though she heard the crew were 
picked up, that foolish woman was 
bound to have him drowned. I tried 
my best to keep her alive, but she just 
fretted herself into her grave.” 

‘* All have not your patience, Phil,” 
I said gently. 

He sat thinking for some minutes, 
while that calm, resolved look came 
into his face that I so loved to see 
there. The lines in his forehead 
smoothed themselves away. We often 
sat thus, each thinking his own 
thoughts. I could guess what Phil’s 
were. I knew the thought that brought 
that light of rest and strength. 

What a grand, grave face my friend 
had! His powerful frame bore very 
lightly the burden of its threescore 
years. His step was quiet and elastic, 
and his hand—soft and white as a 
woman's, yet with a grip like steel— 
was as firm and steady as it had ever 
been, 

Presently he rose and began draw- 
ing on his gloves. ‘*I must go now, 
Archie, my patients will be very im- 


patients this morning, I fancy. You 
have done me good, or taught me how 
to do myself good, which is better; 
and, Archie, if you think the story of 
my life may help some other life that 
is weary of living, tell it, Archie, and 
tell them though the way be long, the 
‘rest’ that ‘ remaineth * is at its close.” 

So I laid aside my sermon and be- 
gan my labor of love. Need I say my 
sermon was laid aside, for what no- 
bler sermon can there be than a good 
man’s life? 

I must ask your patience while I go 
back a long, long way to begin my 
story properly. How like picture gal- 
leries seem the years as we look back 
upon them. Here an open meadow, 
with the sunlight sleeping warm and 
bright upon it; there a bit of rocky 
coast, on which the long line of break- 
ers crash and thunder, the only hint 
of life a tiny sail far out to sea; and 
as we grow older we see more and 
more plainly that to learn the real 
beauty of the pictures, the light must 
come from above. 

One evening about ten years ago I 
was sitting in my cheerless, unhome- 
like hotel parlor, when a letter was 
handed me bearing the postmark of a 
remote little village among the Con- 
necticut hills. I had been there once 
long years before, and as I took the 
letter a waft from the breezy hills and 
fragrant woods swept over my remem- 
brance, causing again the thrill of 
pleasure with which I first welcomed 
them. 

I opened my letter; the writing was 
familiar. I glanced at the signature. 
It was that of my old college friend 
Phil Rodent. 

I shut my eyes then and thought a 
while. The tide of memory was too 
strong for me; I had to let it float me 
away. Twenty-six years before, Phil 
and I had clasped hands over our fare- 
well, he to finish his medical studies 
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abroad, I to enter the theological sem- 
inary. And now here was I an old 
man with failing health, and he the 
physician of the quaint little village 
where we had once idled away our 
summer vacation, with many a jest at 
the old-time ways and customs of its 
primitive inhabitants. Are lives ever 
what they hope to be? How many 
tired feet fail and falter; how many 
eyes grow dim with watching for the 
dawn that never breaks. Oh, may 
we not hope that in the great here- 
after blighted buds may swell and 
blossom into the perfect flower? 

‘*T have heard of you, my friend,” 
wrote Phil. ‘‘ You are out of health 
and spirits. Come to me, and we 
will cheer you up. I have a room 
ready for you in my ‘bachelor’s hall,’ 
and we need you here. Our minister, 
good old man, has gone to his well- 
earned rest, and we are a shepherdless 
flock. We have had a young man 


preaching for us, talented and good- 


intentioned, but he soared among the 
clouds too much for us; our heads 
grew dizzy watching his aerial flights, 
so we shut our eyes and left him, 
thinking that, as he seemed to know 
the way, he would some time reach 
terra firma again. But that is not 
what we want. We want to be bap- 
tized and married and buried in the 
good old way, and you must do it for 
us. Say when you will come, and 
Ned (my horse) and I will meet you at 
the station.” 

Kind and hearty as ever. ‘‘If any 
man can give me strength and happi- 
ness, it is Phil Rodent,” I said to my- 
self. 

Early in the next week the train 
left me at the quiet station, little dif- 
ferent from what I remembered it; 
and no sooner had I stepped upon the 
platform than a cheery voice 
claimed, ‘* Welcome, old fellow; come 
at last,” and Phil clasped my hand in 
both of his. I saw the brakeman 
smile as we two old men walked off 
together, Phil’s arm thrown across 
my shoalder—a boyish trick of his— 
but I thanked God in my heart for this 


ex- 
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strong, faithful friend, who had kept 
the memory of our boyish days still 
fresh and green amid the frosts of age 
and the chilling winds of change and 
absence. 

One balmy September morning I 
was installed pastor of the old-fash- 
ioned little church, and then I went 
to housekeeping. Phil and I were 
busy all one week getting my home 
ready, and then I wrote to Abby, who, 
poor girl, was glad enough to leave 
her boarding place and come to keep 
house forme. Many years ago she had 
buried her hopes of happiness in the 
grave of young Richard Phelps, and 
since then her life had been a rather 
cheerless one. We had two brothers 
married, but though ‘*Aunt Abby” 
was very useful if the children had 
measles or scarlet fever, there was no 
place she could call her ‘*home;” so 
now we two, the odd ones in the fam- 
ily, planned to end our days together. 
Phil and L were much with each other, 
and one evening in the beginning of 
December we were sitting in his sanc- 
tum smoking a quiet pipe together, 
and he was telling me of some im- 
provements he meant to make on his 
place, when I said jestingly: ** What 
a pity it is you haven’t made some 
woman happy with the gift of your 
hand and pleasant home, with all its 
etceteras of lame horses and charity 
patients.” Phil puffed a cloud of 
smoke into the air, and sat watching 
the soft rings in silence for some mo- 
ments; then he said quietly, ‘‘I have 
been waiting twenty years, 
Archie, for my wife, and I still believe 
that she will come, though it’s a long 
time, a long time,” he repeated mus- 
ingly. 

Was my friend dreaming? I said 
nothing, but sat waiting some further 
enlightenment. 

‘* You never knew my brother Paul, 
did you, Archie?” Phil commenced 
in his full, quiet voice. ‘‘Poor fel- 
low, he met with an accident when a 
child which lamed him for life. When 
he was—let me see—about twenty-two 
(he was eight years younger than my- 
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self) I took him to Germany to consult 
a famous physician, in whose skill I 
had great faith. Just before our sail- 
ing three passengers came on board, 
who attracted my attention and inter- 
est from the first. One was a man be- 
tween forty and fifty, handsome and 
stylish-looking, but with an unpleas- 
ant air of bravado about him, and a 
furtive way of watching people, which 
impressed me very unfavorably. He 
was followed by a man some years 
younger than himself, on whose arm 
leaned a young and very pretty lady. 
As they passed into the cabin many 
eyes were turned upon them. The 
men were talking wholly in French, 
and paying little or no attention to 
their silent companion. 

‘* Paul had his meals brought up on 
deck, and at dinner I found I was 
seated next the young lady who had 
so excited my interest that morning. 
I never asked you, Archie, whether 
you cared to hear this long story; my 
heart was so full of it to-night that I 
If I 


began almost without thinking. 
weary you, you will try to pardon me. 

‘*Well, that night many glances of 
admiration were cast upon my neigh- 
bor, glances not unmingled with pity; 
the pale, beautiful face was so very 
sad, and the large brown eyes seemed 


heavy with unshed tears. As _ she 
raised her hand I saw she wore a wed- 
ding ring. The elder of the two gen- 
tlemen was evidently her father, the 
likeness between them was so strong, 
and the other, I became convinced, 
was her husband, although he seemed 
strangely indifferent to her comfort or 
convenience. As we left the table 
she dropped her handkerchief, and 
when she raised her eyes to mine in 
thanking me far restoring it, whether 
she saw the interest and sympathy I 
felt revealed in my face I could not 
tell, but a slight blush tinged her 
cheek as she turned away. 

‘‘ The next morning when I returned 
from a search for Paul’s books and 
rug, I found her seated beside him. 
She apologized very sweetly for her 
‘intrusion,’ then said, with a glance 
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at her husband, who was leaning on 
the back of her chair, ‘Mr. Lambert 
had some books which he thought 
your brother might like to see.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Lambert acknowledged my 
thanks with a careless bow, saying, 
with a scarcely perceptible sneer in 
his voice, as he strolled away, ‘My 
wife is devoted to invalids.’ 

“Mrs. Lambert glanced up at me 
with a troubled look, as if she feared 
my being offended; but as I endeav- 
ored by my manner to reassure her, 
she was soon chatting quite cheerfully 
to Paul, who seemed to have taken 
one of his violent fancies to her at 
once. 

‘* After that not a day passed that did 
not find her seated on the deck, trying 
to amuse and interest my poor boy, 
who used to lie on his cushions with 
his pale cheek resting in his hand, and 
his large blue eyes fastened on her elo- 
quent face with a look of the most in- 
tense admiration and love. Once she 
apologized to me for usurping my 
place in performing some little office 
for Paul which I had been accustomed 
to render, saying with a pathetic long- 
ing in her voice, ‘It is so sweet to 
me to have some one who will let me 
love and care for him;’ and my Paul, 
accustomed to petting all his life, soon 
demanded the most exclusive attention 
from Kathleen, as he learned to call 
her. She would often come on deck 
looking pale and troubled; but a few 
minutes beside Paul’s couch and her 
face would clear, her eyes would grow 
soft with womanly tenderness, and the 
smile that played upon her lips was 
allthe sweeter for the tears that had 
preceded it. Her two companions 
seemed to leave her almost entirely to 
herself, and before the voyage was 
over I strongly suspected that in the 
interminable games of cards always 
going on in their cabin, a good deal 
of money belonging to some of the 
other passengers passed into their 
hands, and yet good company and 
good wines made their society very 
attractive. They were both very 
gentlemanly in their manners, and Mr. 
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Lambert was especially witty in con- 
versation, thovgh his wit was of that 
sarcastic kind that wounds oftener 
than it pleases. Many a time have I 
seen Kathleen’s cheek flush and her 
eyes fill with tears, at some careless 
sneer from this man who had sworn to 
love and cherish her, and then, Archie, 
I confess I had to clinch my hands to 
keep from collaring him and pitching 
him over the rail. The mystery of 
that union I never fathomed; he 
seemed utterly indifferent to her, and 
that she did not love him I was cer- 
tain; that she feared him I was almost 
equally sure. Her father seemed kind- 
er, and for him she evidently enter- 
tained great affection. One day he 
joined our little party, saying as he 
laid his hand upon his daughter's 
shoulder, ‘ Trying to replace the poor 
little Parisian, Kathleen? Well, that’s 
right.’ Then he added, half sadly, 
half jestingly, ‘I wonder if the good 
deeds of an angel can blot out the sins 
of one of the evil ones? ask that pale 


boy, Kathie; he looks as if familiar 
with the ways of angels.’ 

‘* Kathleen bent her head with a vivid 
blush, but Paul reached up and took 
her hand, saying, with his own bright 
smile, ‘I have been lately, sir.’ 

‘***T believe you, my boy,’ her father 


said, hastily; ‘may it do you more 
good than it has done me.* Then he 
turned away, and I followed, for I 
thought Kathleen would rather be 
alone with Paul for a time. 

‘*When I returned Paul was saying, 
‘Do you know, Kathleen, with all 
your dear little motherly ways, I am 
four years older than you ?’ 

‘**In years, perhaps, but oh, Paul, 
not in sorrow. No,’ she continued, in 
answer to his reproachful look; ‘ how 
gladly I would bear your sorrow, heavy 
though it is, no words can tell.’ 

‘* Then I withdrew as quietly as I had 
come, knowing that my gentle brother 
could comfort her better than I could. 
One day Paul mentioned our destina- 
tion, a German watering place. Her 
face lighted up. ‘ We are going there 
too, at least I think so. I have heard 
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them mention it.’ Then she stopped 
abruptly, and changed the subject be- 
fore either of us could reply. 

**Paul used to lie and talk of her 
for hours after I took him down stairs, 
and one night when he had been tell- 
ing me how loyally Kathleen’s lips 
kept secret the misery any child might 
read in her face, he looked suddenly 
at me with a penetrating, startled 
glance. Then he laid his hand gently 
on mine. ‘Poor Phil.’ ‘Poor Kath- 
leen,’ I answered, wondering at his 
words. 

‘When we reached Liverpool Mr. 
Lambert suddenly decided to go first 
to Paris, so Paul and I went on alone. 
We did not speak much of Kathleen 
now, but my boy missed her sadly, and 
us his health began to fail I knew he 
longed daily for a sight of her sweet 
face, a touch of her cool, soft hand. 
‘ My little sister,’ I heard him say once 
when he thought he was alone, ‘if you 
knew Paul was dying, I think you 
would come to him.’ 

‘*His words wrung my heart with a 
terrible pain and fear. If I had only 
known Kathleen’s address I would 
have written to her, but I had no 
means of learning it. Paul said noth- 
ing to me about his wish to see her, 
but when the doctor advised change 
of air he asked me to take him to Ba- 
den Baden. 

‘** Why, Paul, do you think——’ 

‘**T think Kathleen may be there,’ 
he said quietly. And he was right. 
Two days after our arrival a carriage 
passed me in the street. Glancing up, 
I saw Kathleen leaning, pale and sad- 
looking, among the cushions. As she 
caught sight of me she started violent- 
ly; then stopping her carriage she 
made me asigntoenterit. The street 
was crowded, so Iobeyed her. ‘ How is 
Paul?’ she asked anxiously, as TI seat- 
ed myself beside her. When [told her 
how rapidly he had failed she said ea- 
gerly, ‘Will you take me to him? I 
have so longed to see him again.’ 

‘Now ?’ I questioned. 

‘** Yes. No one cares where I go;’ 
and the tears rushed to her eyes, 
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‘¢* You are ill, I fear,’ I said gently. 
‘You are much paler than you were at 
sea. I am a physician, you know, so 
you must let me prescribe for you.’ 

‘* She smiled gratefully. ‘I have been 
ill, but I am better now. Ithink I am 
getting selfish and lazy, and do not ex- 
ert myself enough.’ 

‘* After a time I forced myself to in- 
quire for her husband and father. She 
colored quickly, saying in a low, con- 
strained voice, ‘Thank you, they are 
well. They are beth here.’ 

‘“*Then we did not speak until we 
reached the quiet lodging I had pro- 
cured for Paul. I had meant to. go 
first and prepare him, thinking the 
surprise might be too great, but as we 
entered the hall his voice greeted us. 
‘IT hear you; come, Kathieen.’ It was 
only when I saw them together that I 
knew how much he had missed her. 
He seemed quite content to lie and 
hold her hand, gazing up at her with 
such a tranquil, restful look upon his 
face as it had not worn for weeks. He 
only let her go on the promise of see- 
ing her every day, and that night when 
the good German woman with whom 
we lodged came in to ask him how he 
was, he told her, with the bright smile 
so rare now on the wan face, that he 
was ‘Quite well. My little sister has 
come to be with me. You must see 
her to-morrow.’ Then he added, more 
to himself than to us, ‘I’m getting 
ready.’ 

‘“*The next day Kathleen’s father 
brought her. He came in and stayed 
a few minutes; was kind and friendly 
to Paul and courteous to me; his man- 
ner seemed softened, but whether that 
was only in the presence of my poor 
boy I could not tell. Kathleen’s eyes 
followed him wistfully as he went out, 
and I heard her sigh. I knew now 
certainly that both he and her husband 
were professional gamblers. 

‘¢ During one of her visits she happen- 
ed to mention having spent a few 
weeks in this village. ‘It was such a 
quiet, happy time,’ she said dreamily. 
‘T always associate rest with that lit- 
tle hamlet among the hills. When I 
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die I should like to be there. There 
was such a pretty grassy slope in the 
old churchyard. I wish I could think 
I would sleep there some time.’ Then 
she looked up with a smile. ‘Do you 
know I often see that green slope in 
my dreams, and once I saw a white 
cross standing there, and when I went 
to it my name was on it.’ 

‘**That night Paul had a long fit of 
pain; he fainted several times; and the 
next day when Kathleen came he said 
quietly, ‘Won't you stay with me now, 
Kathleen, till the last? It won't be 
long.’ And Kathleen, glancing at my 
face, promised him. 

‘*In the afternoon a fine, drizzling 
rain commenced to fall, and when the 
twilight began to wrap street and houses 
in its soft gray folds, I seated myself 
in one of the windows listening to the 
drip, drip of the rain, and thinking 
what a dreary void my life would be 
before the next day’s sun would rise. 
Paul and Kathleen were talking in low 
tones, and now and then I could hear 
a few words: 

‘**Ts your mother like you, Kath- 
leen? Then I shall know her. Now 
tell me what I must say.’ 

***Tell her, Paul, that Iam living out 
her life, that though the road be long 
and the path set thick with thorns, my 
feet, like hers, will one day reach the 
goal.’ Then her voice broke, and she 
said sobbingly, ‘Oh, Paul, my broth- 
er, can you not take me too?’ His 
answer was too low to reach my ear, 
but presently her sobs ceased and then 
he called faintly, ‘Philip!’ I was be- 
side him immediately. ‘ Raise me up, 
Phil. No, don’t ring for lights. I 
wish you could take me home, Philip, 
and lay me in the churchyard Kathleen 
speaks about. Hush, Kathleen dear, 
and Philip, you must hope and be pa- 
tient. The beginning of the end 
seems very near to me.’ Then his 
voice sank. Presently he stirred— 
‘Kathleen—Philip ’"—and when I laid 
him down the smile that had settled 
on his pale young face was the smile 
with which he woke in heaven. 

**Perhaps it was well for me that I 
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had to attend to Kathleen, whose grief 
really alarmed me. Leaving the dead 
body of my Paul in the care of our 
kindly landlord, I took her to her car- 
riage. Then, afraid to leave her, I ac- 
companied her home. She was quite 
silent, only every little while she would 
sigh shudderingly. As we neared their 
hotel she turned to me with an ago- 
nized gleam in her dark eyes; ‘Now 
Paul is gone, I have no one—no one.’ 
Then I said to her quietly, with the 
shadow of our great sorrow lying be- 
tween us, ‘Promise me, Kathleen, 
that if your burden shall become too 
great for you to bear, you will let me 
help yeu;’ and she stilled her sobs to 
say solemnly, ‘Philip, I promise.’ 

‘* Well, Archie, my story is almost 
done. The next year was terrible to 
me. I missed Paul daily and hourly, 
and life, that had once seemed so full 
and bright, grew only a weary load 
which I yet must bear. Then I read 
Mr. Lambert’s death in a French jour- 
nal. Poor Kathleen was released. 
Then I knew the great hunger of my 
life might yet be satisfied. A love, 
whose mighty presence I had not guess- 
ed, sprang up in my heart. I wrote to 
her, sending the letter to Paris. I 
knew she did not love him, so my 
haste was no insult. ‘Iam going to 
that village among the hills to wait. 
When you are free come to me.’ 

‘*T have looked for her every day 
since then. Paul, in the churchyard 
yonder, and I in the old house here, 
wait for Kathleen’scoming. Her room 
is always ready. Would you like to 
see it?” 

I assented eagerly. 


Phil took up 
the lamp, and unlocking a door I had 
not observed till then, led me into 
a large, handsome room, bright with 
soft, warm tints, and made cheerful by 
the fire which crackled and played upon 


the hearth. The walls were hung with 
pictures, the tables covered with books, 
and in one corner stood a cabinet fill- 
ed with bronzes, exquisite statuettes, 
and here and there a shine of gold and 
gems. On the top lay a Bible, a 
prayer-book, and a beautifully bound 
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copy of Thomas 4 Kempis. Opening 
the latter, I read: ‘‘To my wife, De- 
cember 17, 18—.” 

‘*It will take her some time to look 
over her birthday presents,” Phil said 
in answer to my look of inquiry. 
‘* Yes, that is the last. December 17— 
it will soon be here.” He stood look- 
ing into the fire and musingly stroking 
his long gray beard. ‘‘She will be 
thirty-nine, Archie, and I am an old 
man. My faith sometimes wavers, but 
if I lest it ” His face shadowed 
suddenly, and he sank into a chair 
with a weary sigh. 

Seeing he for the time was uncon- 
scious of my presence, I continued my 
survey of the room, In one corner 
were grouped several rare ferns and a 
tea-rose bush, covered with buds. In 
one of the windows hung a bird cage, 
its pretty occupant curled up into a 
soft, yellow ball. How pathetic to me 
were the faded curtains, telling, as 
they did, of the long, patient waiting, 
the richness of hope deferred. 

When I returned to the fire Phil’s 
eyes were fixed on a picture that hung 
over the mantlepiece—a woman's face 
beautiful and sad, yet lighted with the 
radiance of a divine hope. Beneath 
the picture was a bracket, on which 
stood a vase of flowers. 

**Phil, is that 5 

‘““My wife. It was not meant for 
her, yet the likeness is perfect. With 
that look on her face, she is waiting 
somewhere. I must not despair now, 
Archie, when she may be near.” 

Then we sat down and had one of 
our talks, not about things ‘‘ seen and 
temporal,” but ‘‘things unseen and 
eternal.” Phil startled my sober the- 
ology sometimes with his simply ex- 
pressed ideas, but when I thought 
a while I always found that they were 
pure, and true, and good, only my 
slower intellect needed time to learn 
their beauty. During all these years 
he had dwelt so much in the world of 
feeling, that spiritual things seemed 
very near to him that to me were only 
dim promises of future light. In those 
short weeks he taught me more real 
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religion than I had learned in all my 
life before. Sometimes his quiet ‘* God 
will ;” ** He will not,” seemed to me pre- 
sumption, but afterward I thought, 
Who am I that I should judge? Is it 
not the child that knows the Father’s 
heart so well, that what to many is but 
peradventure, is to him the blissful 
certainty? 

We had been silent some minutes, 
Phil gazing in the fire, and I thinking 
what wonderful romances are some- 
times buried beneath a quiet exterior, 
when he took up the little prayer-book 
and began turning over its leaves. 
‘*How absurd this sentence is in the 
otherwise beautiful marriage service: 
‘Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.’ 


What God hath joined together no 
man can put asunder; wait a minute, 
Archie, I know what you would say; I 
know some have not patience to wait 
for God's good time, or when their 
twin soul comes their eyes are blinded 
and they only catch a waft from Para- 


dise instead of entering at the gate. 
Then some fancy rules them, and then 
in alter years they find that they are 
only units in the mighty whole, who so 
mistake and thwart God’s providence. 
Then there are hands drawn out of ove 
another, changed lips that speak their 
cold farewell, God never joined those 
two together, that was man’s work. 
It is true God sometimes parts his 
souls, but still the freed spirit may 
hold blessed converse with its mourn- 
ing mate, held prisoner in its house of 
clay. God never utterly divides what 
he hath joined. it may be His will 
that I shall never see my Kathleen’s 
face again, yet I can trust Him and 
live on until upon His everlasting hills 
He shall restore her to me.” Phil’s 
voice trembled a little, and his face 
grew suddenly old and careworn. I 
said nothing; this was a sorrow with 
which no stranger hand might med- 
die. Presently he rose with a sigh. 
“This is a thought, Archie, that 
sometimes comes to tempt me, but,” 
and the bright, cheerful look came 
back to his face, ‘‘ lope always blos- 
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soms out again, and I believe that God 
in His good time will, here on earth, 
bring my wife home to me.” 

On the morning of the 17th of De- 
cember I was sitting in my room, 
thinking of my friend. The wind 
whistled without, and now and then a 
few flakes of snow were whirled 
against the window pane. I was won- 
dering whether Phil would rather be 
alone, or if I should go to him, when 
a note was handed tome. It was in 
Phil’s writing. ‘Archie, she has 
come. I want you. Bring Abby with 
you; she is a sensible woman, and can 
hold her tongue.” 

Seizing my hat and cloak, and tell- 
ing Abby to follow, I hurried over. 
Phil met me in the hall; he clasped 
both my hands and drew me into his 
office. ‘‘She came to-night, in the 
early darkness; she has followed her 
father from city to city, the only tink 
that bound him toa purer life; he died 
a month ago, in London. She has 
been cold, hungry, desolate, but she 
has come at last.” 

Then he led me into the warmth and 
brightness of the nest, whose bird had 
at length flown home. 

A figure was lying on the low couch 
drawn up before the fire. ‘‘ My wife!” 
Philip said fondly, then I saw her face 
beautiful with the beauty of Heaven, 
and brightened now with a light like 
the after-glow of the sunset; her hair 
was white as silver, but the eyes and 
smile were young. Beside her Philip 
had placed the little cabinet; she had 
been examining its treasures—several 
lay in her lap. On a little table at her 
feet, where her eyes could rest upon it, 
stood the tea-rose, in full bloom now. 

She greeted me with a smile, then 
as Phil kneeled beside her, she said, 
with a glance at the picture above the 
fire, ‘*‘ You were told that was like me. 
Ah! Philip did not know what a poor 
old woman was coming home to him 
at last.” 

‘* Kathleen, you say nothing of the 
old, old man you found.” 

The look she turned upon him was 
the most beautiful I ever saw on any 
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face. ‘“‘If {say nothinz, Philip, it is 
because my f «art is too fuli for words.” 

Hearing Abby in the hali, I went out 
and left the two together. When I 
came back, Phil banded me the prayer- 
book open at the marriage service. 
“Do you mind using that form, 
Archie? Kathleen likes it.” 

He spoke so quietly, I looked dumb- 
ly at him, with the book open in my 
hand. ‘* Yes, Archie, that is what we 
want; she has been my wife these twen- 
ty years, but I want all men to know 
it now.” 

So, in the presence of Abby and 
Phil’s old housekeeper, I married 
them. 

How white the still face on the pil- 
lows had become; but when the rite 
was ended she turned to Philip with a 
radiant smile: ‘‘‘ Till death us do 
part.’ Death will not part us, Philip.” 

Isaw Kathleen every day after that. 
The storm and tempest of her life was 
past, and now her fragile boat was 
anchored in the haven of Philip’s love. 
She often spoke to me of his years of 
patient waiting: ‘‘It was only the 
thought of that that made me able to 
live sometimes,” she said one day. 
‘*The only time I doubted him was 
when I came up the walk from the 
gate that night; I stood a moment to 
gather strength and courage, and I 
saw him come to the window there; 
he drew the curtain and looked out, 
and I saw the warmth and brightness 
within, and I feared to see some one in 
my place at his side; then I cried out 
‘Philip,’ and he came to me, my faith- 
ful lover, and he brought me in, and 
then I knew God hears our prayers.” 

Those days of quiet, tranquil hap- 
piness sped swiftly by, and in the 
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gloom and cold before the dawn on 
Christmas merning, Phil sent for me. 
I found Kathleen lying, pale and faint, 
upon her pillows, and Philip bending 
over her with the seal of a great and 
holy calm upon his face. I took my 
place beside her in silence; she smiled 
gently. ‘“‘I am going to spend my 
Christmas day with Paul and mother. 
I wish Philip could come too, but per- 
haps it won't belong.” She struggled 
a little for breath, and Phil raised her 
in his arms. ‘ Waiting again, my 
poor Philip,” she said fondly; ‘‘ but I 
will be near you all the time; this 
dear room your hands prepared for me, 
God will let me come to it often, Iam 
sure. You will not grieve much, Philip. 
Death is not parting for us, my Philip, 
it is only waiting.” 

The gray was leaving the eastern 
sky, a faint rosy flush crept over the 
snow. Phil signed to me, and I re- 
peated softly some of the texts she 
loved. She thanked me with a smile, 
then her face changed; no shadow fell 
on it, only a wondrous light. ‘‘ Phil- 
ip!” she whispered, then the light 
grew stronger, and in the first flush 
and brightness of that Christmas morn- 
ing her soul went home. 

Now the summer sun shines brightly 
on the churchyard grass, the birds 
sing sweetly overhead, and the trees 
rustle their green boughs in the soft 
air. On the green slope behind the 
church the grass is greenest, the flow- 
ers brightest; there the birds come 
latest in the fall. The sun has shot a 
beam of light through the leaves, it 
trembles over the fair, white marble 
cross, and by its light you read the 
name ‘* Kathleen,” and underneath 
the words, ‘‘ My wife.” 

AMALIE La Force. 





WEATHER WISDOM. 


HE calling of the weather prophet 
has always been one of great 
popularity. Weather predictions have 
been common from the earliest times, 
and the faculty of weather wisdom is, 
curiously enough, generally in the in- 
verse order to the civilization and ed- 
ucation of its possessor. The roving 
Arab and Indian, the Tartar of the 
Steppes, the Bushman of the African 
plains, the illiterate huntsman and 
sailor, the lumbering, dull-minded 
farmer, all these classes of men are far 
more likely than a college graduate to 
answer with correctness the question, 
‘*Willit rain to-morrow?” Living an 
outdoor life, depending on fine weath- 
er for comfort, and sometimes for ex- 
istence, their minds are early turned 
to observing the signs of the weather; 
and experience, observation, and tra- 
dition unite to teach them, without 
understanding the causes of phenome- 
na, the main laws of nature affecting 
the atmosphere, 

The old sailor, the farmer, and the 
hunter will often predict a storm many 
hours in advance, from certain appear- 
ances in the sky which they have al- 
ways observed to announce one. The 
book-man, on the other hand, though 
he may have gone through a complete 
course of physical geography and me- 
teorology, and can talk learnedly about 
the cyclonic theory of hurricanes and 
typhoons, rarely makes this knowledge 
of much practical service to himself 
and his neighbors in the examination 
of the weather at home. He hears an 
old farmer or a sailor say, ‘‘ Looks 
showery this evening, Mr. Brown. Go- 
ing to have rain.” He looks around 
and sees a pretty clear sky. What 
clouds exist are light and feathery, and 
he smiles to himself, thinking, ‘* What 
does he know of the laws of storms or 
the cyclonic theory?” As the evening 
advances the clouds disappear, and the 
stars shine out brilliantly. He goes to 


bed, more than ever satisfied that the 
rude weather prophet was wrong. 
About an hour before dawn he is 
awakened by the sound of rain, and 
finds that his unlearned friend was 
right after all. A heavy shower has 
come down, and lasts, with intervals, 
the whole of next day. The weather- 
wise farmer had observed in the clouds 
signs which the learned collegian could 
not interpret. He understood them 
partly from observation, partly from 
the traditions of others before him. 
Without knowing the causes or realiz- 
ing his own process of reasoning, he 
felt that rain was coming; and the re- 
sult justified his traditions. 

Within the last century meteorology, 
or the science of weather wisdom, has 
been followed with great industry and 
perseverance in many parts of the 
world, in none with better results than 
in the United States. Many causes 
have contributed to this. The rapid 
increase of facilities of travel has led 
scientific observers to the tropics, 
where the laws of storms, large and 
simple, and less modified by variations 
than in the temperate zone, are more 
easily studied. 

In the science of meteorology, how- 
ever, as in other sciences, the synthetic 
method has too often been followed 
instead of the analytic, tending to con- 
stant changes of theory, and a conse- 
quent delay of real progress. The syn- 
thetic method is nearly always follow- 
ed under the shadow of a great name, 
and all its errors proceed from that old 
logical fallacy, the arqumentum ad vere- 
cundiam, or *‘ appeal to modesty.” The 
true student of science stands ready, 
like Tyndall, to abandon any and all 
theories, one after the other, when 
they are contradicted by newly found 
facts. Theory in his view is only 
fancy, excusable but not commenda- 
ble, save as an incentive to observation 
and record of facts. He makes a clear 
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and constant distinction between laws 
and theories. Kepler’s laws of the or- 
bits of planets and Newton’s laws of 
the action of gravity were discoveries, 
and not theories. Those philosophers 
stated facts. That their discovered 
laws might be correct while their the- 
ories in other respects might be incor- 
rect is evident, but the mass of man- 
kind confounds theory and law, giv- 
ing to both an equal weight. So long 
as this confusion affects scientific in- 
vestigation it retards it, and such has 
been the case with meteorology, among 
other sciences, for many years. 

Early in the present century a cer- 
tain Colonel Capper started a theory 
that all storms were circles of greater 
or less diameter, moving around a cen- 
tre, which also advanced in a certain 
path. The theory was founded on the 
observed whirling effects of certain 
tornadoes, This theory—the rotary— 
was developed by Piddington in his 
“Laws of Storms” and ‘Sailor's 


Horn Book,” and later by Thom, Reid, 
Redfield, Dove, and others, the name 
cyclonic being given to it, and all 
storms being denominated cyclones of 


greater or less diameter. This theory 
has largely influenced navigation ever 
since, and is at present the one semi- 
officially adopted by meteorological 
bureaus, as shown by the name ‘‘cy- 
clone,” used in their reports of storms. 

A second theory, also founded on 
observed facts, has been developed in 
later times by Professor Espy. It is 
known as the ‘‘inblowing theory.” 
Admitting the same centre to the 
storm, Espy ascribes it to a heated col- 
umn of air rushing upward and leaving 
a vacuum, to which all the air in the 
vicinity rushes, blowing in from all 
quarters to a common centre, not 
whirling around it, as asserted by the 
cyclonic theorists. 

Both parties admit the centre, and 
Espy explains it as being a column of 
heated air. The cyclonists, headed by 
Professor Dove of Berlin, refer it to a 
meeting of opposing currents, one of 
which shifts around the western edge 
of tie other and produces a whirling 
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movement, which increases till it equals 
the combined velocity of both cur- 
rents. This, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, produces, according to them, 
tie hurricane or storm, rotating in the 
direction opposite the hands of a 
watch; in the southern hemisphere the 
same storm, with the opposite move- 
ment. These clashing theories have 
had their fierce advocates, Meanwhile 
the United States Signal Service, not 
decidedly committed to either, but in- 
clined to the cyclonic theory, has been 
accumulating a store of meteorological 
facts denied to any other nation. 
Having a range of territory which, in 
combination with Canadian observato- 
ries, covers nearly the whole breadth 
of the north temperate zone, with a 
line from east to west of one-fifth of 
the earth’s circumference in that belt, 
the store of connected facts gathered 
by its means is more extensive than 
that now open to any other country. 
Russia and China together may ulti- 
mately give results equal in value, but 
it would require a combination of all 
the nations of Europe into one system 
to produce similar results elsewhere, on 
account of the relatively small geo- 
graphical extent of territory in each 
country. The example of America is, 
however, being rapidly followed, and 
before the end of the century there is 
every probability that all the civilized 
nations of the world will have a com- 
mon system of weather observation, 
mutually protective and assisting. 

In the course of all the weather ob- 
servations so far existing in the world, 
only one general and always reliable 
law of storms has been discovered. It 
was first announced by Professor Buys- 
Ballot of Holland, and is known as 
‘*Bailot’s law.” It relates to that 
great weather indicator of modern 
time, the barometer, and its relative 
pressures. Ballot’s law is, ‘* The wind 
always flows from the place of highest pres- 
sure to that of lowest, turning by the ro- 
tation of the earth to the right on the 
northern hemisphere, and to the left on 
the southern hemisphere.” The first 
part of this law—that in italics—has 
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been found to be absolute in every 
case; the second part is liable to very 
puzzling exceptions, which still leave 
the whole science of weather wisdom 
liable to mistakes in its predictions, 
especially in the summer. In the win- 
ter reports of the United States Signal 
Service the coming of storms is gener- 
ally predicted with singular accuracy, 
its rate of progress and its rain or snow 
area mapped out in advance for as 
much as three days in some cases. The 
method of prediction is by no means 
complicated, depending on Ballot’s 
law and its observed corollary, that the 
rain area is found tv surround the area of 
low barometer, and to be included by the 
lines of equal barometer (called isobars), 
whick define the edge of the high barometer 
area. A familiar illustration will give 
an idea of the isobars and gradients on 
which modern weather wisdom relies 
in its predictions. The area of low 


barometer will then represent a little 
pool in the bottom of a large valley, 


that of high barometer a table land 
above and surrounding the valley, the 
gradient will be the inclination of the 
slope of the valley’s sides, the isobars 
will define the shape of the edge of the 
valley and that of the little pool. Tue 
whole valley will be the rain area, the 
pool the centre of the storm. Let pool 
and valley move together and you will 
have a perfect idea of the winter 
storm, the table land being the view- 
less air, the valley being full of clouds, 
and rain, and snow. The shapes of 
valley and pool are similar, and reveal 
ancther law. They are always irregu- 
lar ellipses, and almost always ad- 
vancing in the direction of the 
short axis, as one might roll an egg. 
The pool is always much nearer the 
rear of the rain area than its front. 
We find the illustration of this law in 
every winter storm. It takes a long 
time to brew. Its crisis being past, it 
clears up much more quickly than it 
clouded over. The size and conse- 
quent length of the storm varies from 
three to six days, but the proportion 
of its centre to the rain area remains 
practically the same. The larger the 
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pool (area of low barometer) the longer 
the storm and the more extensive the 
rain area. 

In summer the recorded storms are 
of different character. Their extent is 
smaller, the area of low barometer less, 
the gradient (slope of the valley) 
steeper, the advance more rapid, the 
destructive effect greater, tornadoes 
and waterspouts not infrequent, and 
last, but not least, the barometer gives 
less warning and weather predictions 
are less reliable. The signal service, 
which in winter is so sure, becomes 
more liable to mistakes in summer, 
Local storms are more frequent, and 
local storms receive little notice from 
the central office beyond a record of 
their passage. 

It is in this state of things that the 
weather wisdom of the old sailor and 
farmer, that of the Arab and Indian, 
has come at length to our aid; and it 
is to a member of that philosophic 
German nation, whose patience of re- 
cord and classification has given us so 
many discoveries of value in late years, 
that we are indebted for the assistance. 
Mr. William Blasius,* formerly pro- 
fessor of natural science in the Lyceum 
of Hanover, and a resident and citizen 
of America for a quarter of a century, 
has just given to the world a book on 
storms and the means of predicting the 
same, that promises to overcome many 
of the difficulties now besetting me- 
teorology, and to give us a really val- 
uable set of laws, as well as a mere 
theory of explanation. Like all theo- 
ries founded on truth, it is extremely 
simple, and only needs to be fully 
stated to be understood. That it will 
be fully accepted for some time by 
meteorologists wedded to the cyclonic 
or in-blowing theories is improbable, 
but that it takes away many of the 
difficulties in the way of weather pre- 
diction is certain. The facts recorded 
by Mr. Blasius may be tested by any 
one, and they turn out to be exactly 


* “Storms: their Natnre. Classification, and 
Laws, with the means of Predicting them by their 
Embodiments, the Clouds.” By William Blasius, 
Philadelphia: Porter and Coats, 1875. 
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those applied by farmer, sailor, and 
savage since the world began. The 
German weather prophet points them 
out in simple language so that all may 
read them, and under his guidance any 
person of intelligence may become a 
fairly reliable weather prophet without 
the aid of a barometer, by the use of 
eyes and reason; while the addition 
of this method to the present use of 
barometer and thermometer in the sig- 
nal service, promises to double its ef- 
ficiency. 

Briefly stated, the Blasius laws are as 
follows: 

I. All storms are the result of oppos- 
ing currents of air, one cold, the other 
warm, or one polar, the other equato- 
rial. 

II. Winter storms are produced by 
the warm equatorial current moving 
north and climbing over the cold polar 
current. They all come from the 
southern semi-circle of sky. 

III. Summer storms are produced by 
tLe cold polar current moving south, 


pushing the warm equatorial current 


before it. They come from the north- 
ern semi-circle. 

IV. The place of meeting of the two 
currents is the area of calm and of low 
barometer. The opposing currents neu- 
tralize each other, produce a calm, 
heat the air by friction (and perhaps 
electricity), and the barometer falls. 

V. The region of high barometer is 
that of either current before it meets 
opposition. The region of highest ba- 
rometer is that of the coldest current, 
because the air is heavier than that of 
the warm current, and exerts more 
pressure. 

VI. The gradient is the slope of one 
current over the other. In the winter 
it is very gradual, because the warm 
current is the aggressor, and slopes far 
over the cold one. In summer it is 
steeper, because the cold current banks 
up against the warm one, and cannot 
climb over it, from its greater weight. 
The rain area is all under the slope. 

These laws he establishes from the 
following observed facts: 

The evidences of opposing currents 
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are clouds. There are no storms (ex- 
cept in deserts) without clouds. They 
form whenever a warm current meets 
a cold one, which condenses its vapor, 
or when a warm current rises perpen- 
dicularly to a cold region. The equa- 
torial current, sloping far over the po- 
lar, as in winter, developes its own va- 
porin thin stripes, which are the pre- 
cursors of a winter storm. The polar 
current, pushing back the equatorial, 
as in summer, condenses the vapor of 
the latter in heavy masses, the cumulus. 
If when we have a gentle north wind 
we see thin stripes rising in the south 
and climbing northward thicker and 
broader, as in winter, we know that a 
northeast storm is coming. It may os- 
cillate back before reaching the zenith, 
in which case it is put off for twelve or 
twenty-four hours, but is sure to re- 
turn. If the storm passes over us, 
comes back and clears off in the north, 
our next change will come from the 
south as before. If it passes entirely 
over and clears from the south, our next 
change will be from the north. 

If, in summer, we see a long, low 
bank of cumulus cloud rise in the north, 
when the wind is southerly, and ad- 
vance slowly against the wind, a south- 
east storm is coming. The less wind 
there is with us the more probably will 
it burst over our heads. If there is a 
dead calm, so much the more probabil- 
ity o. the storm being near us. If the 
weather is very sultry as well as calm, 
the storm will be very heavy. The 
beat and difficulty of breathing show 
violent opposing currents, and air in a 
state of compression in the calm re- 
gion. Should any local circumstance 
suddenly disturb the equilibrium, the 
local storm will probably be very vio- 
lent. Such storms often assume the 
character of tornadoes, and are found 
to follow nearly the same tracks year 
after year, indicating a probably local 
origin. This origin Professor Blasius 
has discovered, in the case of the only 
American tornadoes that have been 
scientifically and fully examined, to be 
the confiquration of the ground, They 
never arise on plains. Their place of 
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formation on land is either a ravine cut 
in a plain by the sudden turn of a riv- 
er, and generally running nearly east 
and west, or the edge of a sudden de- 
scent or bluff, in the same direction. 
At sea it is always near an island, or at 
the edge of a warm oceanic current, 
such as the Gulf Stream, producing a 
heated column of air in the midst of 
cooler air. In all reported cases the 
tornado moves in the diagonal of the two 
opposing currents of air, zigzagging 
from side to side and forming whirls 
at intervals. It gathers strength in 
every ravine, and is apt to disappear 
when on land over extensive plains, 
frequently coming down again at a 
fresh ravine, to run a new course of 
destruction. Ocean tornadoes, as we 
can see for ourselves in every school 
physical geography with a meteorolo- 
gical map, follow the directions at the 
edge of the warm currents, and skirt 
the coasts of continents, being modified 


by the conformation of the earth on a 


larger scale. Thus the West Indian 
and Mauritius hurricanes follow at a 
distance the lines of the eastern coasts 
of North America and Africa, and the 
Asiatic typhoons take a different direc- 
tion entirely, some following the south- 
ern coast of Asia into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, others tearing along the Chinese 
coast with the Kuro Siwo, or Japan cur- 
rent—literally Black Stream—to Japan. 
In each case they keep off the continent, 
but follow the line of its coast. How- 
ever extensive, they are really only lo- 
cal storms, as much as our summer 
thunder showers, and are formed by 
tlie same or similar causes. 

With these larger storms, however, 
it is not our purpose to deal at present. 
However interesting to a student, they 
are not so valuable to us as the answer 
to the query, ‘* Will it rain to-mor- 
row /” 

We have a picnic planned, or we 
are going fishing, we propose a sail or 
a riding party, if itis summer. We 
want to skate if it is winter. An im- 
portant question to all of us is, ** Will 
it rain (or snow) to-morrow? ” 

The signal service answers our que- 
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ry for to-day with general accuracy, 
but its warnings often come too late. 
If the horses are at the door, and the 
heavens pretty clear, ‘‘ Old Prob.” is 
rarely consulted; or if he is, we agree 
to risk it, even if he prophecies rain. 
Besides this, ‘‘Old Prob.” is very 
large in his generalizations, and un- 
satisfactory as to local storms. He 
lumps all New England together, and 
all the Middle States on the Atlantic 
coast in another class, and says for 
instance, ‘* Higher, followed by fall- 
ing barometer, southeasterly to north- 
easterly winds, with cool, increasingly 
cloudy weather, followed by light 
rains.’ This was the prediction for 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States for July 2, 1875, and it must be 
confessed that it was somewhat vague 
for local guidance, at the same time that 
it contained valuable information to 
those who knew how to read it. The 
part about the barometer was Greek 
to many, nay, most of its readers, and 
the latitude of wind spread over a 
whole quadrant of the heavens. The 
‘‘increasingly cloudy weather, fol- 
lowed by light rains,” was plain 
enough, but the interesting questions 
were, Where would the rain fall? 
When would it begin? Would it be 
local or general? and How should we 
recognize its coming a few hours pre- 
vious? The writer has taken the pres- 
ent for a test case of Blasius’s laws, as 
occurring during the writing of this 
article, the locality being Westchester 
county, within fifteen miles of New 
York. It is in these circumstances 
that Blasius comes to our aid and 
teaches us how ‘to interpret the lan- 
guage of the signal service, which is 
general, and to make a local applica- 
tion, as well as to make pretty safe local 
predictions, without the aid of any sig- 
nal service or barometer at all. ‘‘ High- 
er, followed by falling barometer, 
southeasterly to northeasterly winds,” 
is the information; the rest is the corol- 
lary. The information means a cool 
(consequently polar) current blowing 
over us. As long as it lasts we are in 
no danger of rain, in summer. It 
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comes from the sea, which is cool, and 
moves over the land, which is warm. 
What vapors it carries will be held in 
suspension. Its coming from the east 
shows that it is normal and natural. 
It comes from the north pole, where 
the earth’s rotation is slow, and as the 
wind reaches lower latitudes the earth 
slides under it more and more, mov- 
ing to the east and meeting it, till it 
seems to blow from that direction, 
just as it does in a railway train, in 
our faces. The ‘falling barometer” 
means a check of this cool current, by 
meeting a warm one. At the place of 
meeting the warm current will con- 
dense its vapor on the cool one. The 
result will be a mild form of storm. 
It depends on circumstances which 
current takes the aggressive, and 
where. If the northern pushes back 
the southern, it will make a southeast 
storm to all places south or southwest 
of the place of meeting, with warm, 
sultry weather and cumulus cloud, dark 
and threatening. If the warm cur- 
rent takes the aggressive, we who live 
north or northeast of the place of 
meeting shall first see faint stripes of 
stratus cloud in the southwest, our 
wind being northerly and easterly. 
As those stripes advance upward our 
wind will become fainter and more 
fitful, and when they cross the zenith 
our barometer will fall. When they 
cover the sky the rain will fall, and 
we shall have a mild form of the 
northeast or characteristic winter 
storm. It will be mild, because the 
difference of temperature of the two 
currents will be smaller than in win- 
ter. The northern current has been 
blowing over warm regions long 
enough to be warmed, and comes from 
the region of six months’ sunlight, in- 
stead of six months’ midnight. 

The question is, How shall we know 
where the place of meeting will be, 
and whether we are north or south of 
it? Here the German professor comes 
to our help. If our wind is north and 
east and we see the stripes in the south- 
west, we are north of the place of 
meeting, and a northeast storm is com- 
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ing toward us. If the stripes stop and 
go back, that storm is somewhere 
south of us, and will come back to- 
morrow at latest. If it comes back and 
again retires to-morrow, it will again 
return in twelve hours at latest. At 
all events, with our northeast cool 
wind, our next change will come from 
the southwest, and we shall have at 
least six hours’ warning by stripes of 
cloud in that direction. Till it comes 
from ‘here, we shall have fine weather. 
When it has come, if it clears in the 
south we shall have warm weather, for 
the warm current has driven the cold 
one away toour north, and will blow 
over us. If it clears in the north we 
shall have cool weather again, for the 
cool current has driven back the hot 
one. This is very improbable, how- 
ever. If it does take place, the storm 
will at once change its character and 
the clouds with it. The light gray 
stratus will become heavy black cumu- 
lus, the contest will be violent and 
tornadoes probable at the place of 
meeting. So much for the possibilities. 
Let us come io the actual facts on the 
2d of July, i875. It was the first cool, 
delicious day after a long and sultry sea- 
son of heat. Local storms, with thun- 
der and rain, had brewed up and burst 
over Westchester county and New 
York city almost every evening, leav- 
ing the air hotter than ever. The 
wind remained southerly and every 
storm moved against it. The writer, 
being anxious to test the truth of Blas- 
ius’s laws, watched all these storms. 
As the German predicted so it came to 
pass. If they gathered in the south it 
was over Long Island sound, and they 
moved south inevery instance. If they 
were inthe north, it was over the Hud- 
son, and they were sure to move south 
and involve the place of observation, If 
in the west, they were over New York 
Bay and moved south, we just grazing 
the eastern edge. From the northeast 
and east they never came, because 
there was nothing but land there, and 
the cold air over water was necessary 
to condense them. At last came the 
news from ‘‘ Old Prob.” of *‘ an area of 
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low barometer” advancing from Da- 
kota toward Minnesota and the lakes. 
Then came news of a tornado at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. That settled the char- 
acter of the storm. It was the south- 
east variety. In other words it was 
the polar current advancing to restore 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere in 
the northern hemisphere. The same 
day came news of a very similar tor- 
nado in Europe, passing through the 
cities of Buda and Pesth, in Hungary, 
on almost the same parallel of latitude 
as St. Paul, Minnesota. After the 
tornadoes the change of weather was 
rapid. Tne area of low barometer 
(the meeting place of the currents) 
enlarged, advancing with much great- 
er speed, Instead of a storm it be- 
came a sudden change of weather; 
for slowly advancing storms indicate a 
violent struggle of opposing winds, 
which now no longer existed. The 
polar current drove back the equato- 
rial current to the sea coast, and cool 
weather and high barometer prevailed 
for several days, The northeast wind, 
which, deflected by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had become a northwest wind 
in Dakota, revealed its polar origin 
by its direction in New England. 
Under these circumstances the next 
change must be an aggression from 
the equator to restore the equilibrium, 
and such was the case on the 2d of 
July, 1875. 

In Westchester county the follow- 
ing were the conditions: At 11. M. 
clear sky, wind east and northeast, 
varying to southeast at intervals. On 
the northeast horizon (to windward) 
a few light cumulus clouds, disappear- 
ing as they climbed higher. In the 
southeast a few stripes of stratus, ir- 
regular and at intervals. Below them 
a low, faint bank stretching out to sea, 
but clear and high, the sea plainly 
visible. The stripes of stratus were 
slowly dissipating. Under Blasius’s 
rules, the indications were in favor of 
fine weather for that locality, the place 
of meeting being further south. At 
3.30 Pp. M. the conditions were nearly 
the same. The stratus in the south- 
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west had disappeared; the cumulus in 
the northeast was the same in charac- 
ter, but still fainter. While ‘ Old 
Prob.” might be correct to the south 
of us, Blasius had supplied in our 
place of observation the local deficien- 
cies of the general law of the weather 
we were to experience. The northeast 
storm had oscillated back, with a 
probability of return the next day, as 
far as we were locally concerned, and 
our weather wisdom, or rather that of 
Blasius faithfully applied, had proved 
entirely satisfactory. The question 
‘*Will it rain to-morrow ?” was an- 
swered, ‘‘Probably yes, and certainly 
more or less cloudy weather. If not 
to-morrow morning to-morrow night, 
a change of weather to warm and 
wet."* 

We have condensed these few re- 
marks on the contents of a very valu- 
able book for the benefit of the read- 
ers of the ‘‘ Galaxy,” the question with 
which we open being one of every day 
occurrence. To a pleasure seeker by the 
seaside it is often the only topic of in- 
terest, and the German professor is 
the first man who has suggested an 
answer which can be given by any 
man who takes the trouble to read a 
very pleasant book. Parts of it re- 
quire harder study than most summer 
loungers feel inclined to give it. These 
parts contain the reasoning as to gen- 
eral laws. The empirical chapters 


* The actual changes in the weather turned out 
as follows: July 3. Morning opened clear and 
bright. Heavy clouds gathered all the morning, 
and there was an evident effort torain. During 
the evening of the 2d the barometer fell, and 
rose again in the night. The clouds gathered 
thicker and thicker, the wind having changed to 
southerly, warm, faint,and damp. About 3 p. . 
it cleared and became very hot with south wind. 
On Sunday, July 4, it opened hot, same wind, and 
clouded up toward night, when it rained toward 
dawn. July 5 opened wet, and cleared up very 
hot. From thence till Thursday, 12th, a succes- 
sion of hot days, with the same series of local 
storms moving south. On Thursday, 12th, a 
change to cooler weather exactly similar to the 
previous Friday,2d. Afterward a repetition of 
the same phenomena, in the average of two days 
cool to five or six hot and wet. The local storms 
showed themselves as before in the cumuli, the 
gradual change of weather without rain in cumn- 
lus and stratus at opposite quarters of the heav- 
ens. 
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containing the laws themselves, espe- 
cially chapters III. and X., are delight- 
ful and interesting reading, and their 
precepts may be tested by any one. 
As far as our own locality is concerned 
we have found them in all cases abso- 
lutely reliable, in that most difficult 
time of year for weather prophecies, 
the summer. Whether in hot, sultry 
weather, or in cool, breezy weather, 
the two forms of clouds, cumulus and 
stratus, have been infallible guides, and 
their rate of progress a sure test of 
coming weather. The very shape of 
the ‘‘ mare’s tails ” in the sky, as inter- 
preted by Blasius, we have found re- 
liable. If the ends curl up toward sun- 
set, rain comes before morning. If 
down, the weather willbe fine. If cu- 
mulus gathers in the north and rises, 
rain very probably will come on us be- 
fore night. If it rises in the south it is 
nothing to us. If stripes rise in the 
southern sky and climb north, our next 
change will be from their quarter. All 
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storms come against the wind prevail- 
ing at the time, if the weather be fine, 
and all change the wind at their pass- 
ing and after. The stripes of the north- 
east storm and the banks of the south- 
east storm are visible before the ba- 
rometer falls, and give quicker warn- 
ing, while for local purposes they are 
superior as indicators. The under- 
standing of Blasius’s laws gives a new 
significance to the general predictions 
of ‘*Old Prob.” when we know that 
low and high barometer are only effects 
of the meeting of currents, not causes 
of storms. That the German profes- 
sor’s laws are universal and infallible 
in all climates may or may not be true. 
That they offer themselves readily to 
test will be seen, and if they tend to 
make meteorology a popular science 
we shall all owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Professor William Blasius for 
teaching us how best to answer the 
question, ‘* Will it rain to-morrow ¢” 
F. WHITTAKER. 
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Of earth’s one more, of heaven’s one less, 
I counted things divine ! 


HEN thou, in all thy loveliness, 
Sweet Rosalie, wert mine, 


But since the lilies o’er thy breast 
Out of thy sweetness spring, 

Of love’s delight I miss the rest, 
And keep alone the sting! 


Till now I reckon things divine, 
Not as I did before; 

Earth’s share has dwindled down to mine, 
And heaven has all the more. 


Wituiam C, RIcHArDs. 
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HAVE before me three volumes* 
which I have read with extraor- 
dinary pleasure. They are the records 
of the lives of a father and ason; they 
contain a complete family history. In 
1831 Alexis de Tocqueville made in 
this country that tour which was to be 
the prelude to the publication of his 
‘*Democracy,” the most serious book 
written on America up to that mo- 
ment by a foreigner. De Tocqueville 
and Jean-Jacques Amptre were united 
by a passionate friendship (an amitic- 
passion Sainte-Beuve calls it), and the 
latter, twenty years afterward, in 1851, 
followed in the footsteps of the author 
of the ‘* Democracy,” and made a rapid 
journey from Canada to Mexico. He, 


too, of course wrote a book, and his 


‘* Promenade en Amérique” is a very 
genial and kindly composition. We 
bestow at present a very much less ir- 
ritable attention upon the impressions 
of the foreign promenader than at the 
very distant date of M. Amp?re’s tour, 
I should say, indeed, that the Euro- 
pean optimist on our shores would at 
present find it convenient, as a general 
thing, to keep watch upon his enthu- 
siasm., But M. Ampé?re’s amiable book 
was certainly disinterested; it was the 
expression of an eminently appreciative 
and sociable mind, and one makes no 
exaggerated claim for it in saying that 
it introduces the author agreeably to 
American readers. They may be ad- 
vised, after a glance at it, to pass on to 
the volumes whose titles I have tran- 
scribed, and which embody a mass of 
literary matter more entertaining, at 
the present moment, to people in gen- 
eral than the author's formal composi- 
tions. Jean-Jacques Amptre was an 
accomplished scholar and a very clever 

*“ Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie 
Ampére.”’ Publies par Mme. H. C. Paris, Hetzel, 
1873. 

“ André-Marie Amp‘re and Jean-Jacques Am- 
pere. Souvenirs et Correspondance.’ Recueillis 
par Mme. H.C. Paris, Hetzel, 1875. 


man, but he seems to me a rather 
striking illustration of the common 
axiom that between two stools one 
falls tothe ground. He was at once a 
man of books and a man of the world; 
an ardent savant and an indefatigable 
traveller, ‘*He could read,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘a hieroglyphic phrase 
on the sarcophagus of a Pharaoh; it 
befel him one evening before going to 
sleep, to read a Chinese book among 
the ruins of Ephesus. We must agree 
that these are high dilettanteisms of 
the mind, and within the reach of a 
very select few.” He wrote so much, 
on questions of learning, that you 
wonder he should ever have found a 
moment to leave his study; and he 
travelled so much, moved so much in 
the world, formed so many personal 
and social ties, had such a genius for 
conversation, for society, and for 
friendship, that you wonder he found 
time to open a book or mend his pen. 
The verdict of competent criticism has 
been that Jean-Jacques Amptre sacri- 
ficed erudition to observation, and ob- 
servation to erudition; that he lacked 
a savant, and that he 
Schol- 


exactness as 
lacked frankness as a tourist. 

ars find his ‘Histoire Romaine a 
Rome ” superticial, and, for what it at- 
tempts to be, the profane find it dry. 
‘**In the middle of June,” he writes in 
1862, ‘*I went with Hébert to Subiaco, 
a wild spot to which the artist-poet 
loved to go in search of models. It 
was during this little journey, on the 
road to Tivoli, while the horses were 
restiny;, that I read to Hébert the first 
lines of ‘L’Histoire Romaine i Rome,’ 
and he then told me frankly that my 
picture of the Roman Campagna left 
him cold.” Ampéire endeavored to in- 
fuse a little more color into his sketch; 
but the opinion of the picturesque 
painter Hébert has, I imagine, re- 
mained that of the general reader, 
while it is probable, on the other hand, 
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that the author’s lighter touches have 
done little to mitigate the severity of 
such an authority as Professor Momm- 
sen when, for instance, he finds his 
confrere exclaiming with emotion, ‘*I 
believe in Romulus!” Sainte-Beuve, 
in one of his invaluable foot-notes, ap- 
plies to Ampéere’s style a judgment 
which he had heard passed upon an- 
other writer with whom expression 
erred to excess upon the safe side. ‘* He 
is like a man who has made a drawing 
in black lead. When he has done he 
thinks it still too sharp, and he passes 
his coat-cuff over it.” But if Ampere 
as a historian falls shortof being a 
first-rate authority (as a philologist I 
believe he is considered much sound- 
er), and if, as a describer, he is less 
brilliant and incisive than some men 
of greater genius and (possibly) scant- 
ier. conscience, he recovers his ad- 
vantages in his letters, in the things 
that reveal the man himself. Then we 
see how intelligent, how accomplished, 


how sympathetic, how indefatigable 


he was. His letters are always enter- 
taining and always perfectly natural. 
But what completes their charm here is 
their graceful and harmonious setting 
—the fact that they are offered us in 
alternation with a hundred other me- 
morials of a singularly pleasing and 
interesting circle. We gather from it 
all the complete picture of a society— 
a society which by this time has pret- 
ty well passed away, and can know no 
more changes. It is motionless in its 
place; it is sitting for its likeness. 
Best of all, the picture has one episode 
as charming as any that was ever in- 
geniously devised by an idyllic poet. 
Andr¢é-Marie Amptre, the father of 
Jean-Jacques, was an eminent man of 
science; he was the first French math- 
ematician of his time and the inventor 
of the electric telegraph in so far as 
the following statement, made in the 
presence of the French Academy of 
Sciences, entitled him to the name. 
‘*As many magnetized needles as let- 
ters of the alphabet, put in movement 
by conductors communicating with the 
electric battery by means of a key- 
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board which might be lowered at will, 
would make possible a telegraphic cor- 
respondence which would traverse all 
distances, and be more prompt to 
transmit thought than either writing 
or speech.” Why this idea was merely 
enunciated, and never applied, I am 
unable to say; if it had been at that 
early day put into practice, André- 
Marie Amptre would now enjoy a re- 
nown which would render these few 
words of introduction quite supertlu- 
ous. Invented in time to be used at 
the battle of Waterloo, the electric tel- 
egraph might have been the source of 
a very different current in the affairs 
of mankind. But this contingency 
having failed, we are reduced to con- 
sidering the elder Ampire in the com- 
paratively humble light of the extreme- 
ly diffident lever of Mile. Julie Carron. 
He was the most candid and artless of 
men, and the history of his courtship 
is one of the prettiest love stories I 
know. 

Jean-Jacques Amp?tre, as has been 
said, had a genius for friendship. He 
never married, but in the course of 
his life he had two extremely charac- 
teristic affections for women. The 
object of the first was Mme. Réca- 
mier, whose acquaintance he made in 
his twenticth year (in 1820), and to 
whom he remained devoted until her 
death, in 1849. The object of the 
second was a certain Mme. L " 
with whom he became intimate in 
1853, in Rome. This lady was a 
young widow, in feeble health, obliged 
to spend her winters in the south, 
where she was accompanied by her 
parents and her little girl, Amp?re 
had spent much of his life in Rome, 
and it was about this time that he en- 
tered upon that long sojourn of which 
the principal aim was the composition 
of a history of the ancient mistress of 
the world in relation to the present 
aspect of the localities, and which ter- 
minated only with his death. Mme, 
L—— died in Rome in 1859, in a tem- 
per of mind which, as Ampé?re said, 
made him ‘‘touch with his finger the 
immortality of the soul.” His friend- 
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ship with her parents was intimate, 
and his affection for her little girl 
almost paternal. Amptre died at 
Pau, in March, 1864, leaving a will 
by which he bequeathed all his litera- 
ry remains toM. and Mme. Cheuvreux, 
and his private papers (those especial- 
ly relating to his father) to their little 
granddaughter. It is in this way that 
the volumes before us have come to 
be put forth by Mme. Cheuvreux, for 
the benetit at once of Mile. L—— and 
of the public at large. I donot know 
what this young lady has thought of 
this mass of literature, but the public 
has given it a very cordial welcome. 
Mme. Cheuvreux is a most graceful 
and intelligent commentator, and her 
publication has rapidly passed through 
several editions. 

It is unjust to say that we have here 
simply the history of a father and a 
son. The Amp?re stock was appa- 


rently an excellent one, and the reader 
is interested in taking it a degree fur- 


ther back. The father of André- 
Marie Amp?re was a retired merchant 
at Lyons when the French revolution 
broke out. Lyons in 1793 revolted 
from its terrorist government, and was 
besieged by the National Convention. 
The victory of the Convention was of 
course a harvest for the guillotine, 
and Jean-Jacques Ampéire the eider 
was one of the most admirable of its 
victims. In prison, before his death, 
he wrote his wife a letter, which I 
regret not having space to quote; it 
gives one a better opinion of human 
nature. ‘‘Do not speak to Josephine,” 
he says at the end, ‘‘of her father’s 
misfortune; take good care that she 
does not know it; as for my son, 
there is nothing 1 do not expect from 
him. So long as you possess them and 
they possess you, embrace each other 
in memory of me. I leave my heart 
to all of you.” Forso pure an old stoic 
as this to say on the edge of the scaf- 
fold that there was nothing he did not 
expect from his only son, left the sole 
support of two desolate women—this 
was a great deal. André was at first 
stupefied with sorrow, but in time he 
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justified his father’s confidence. It 
seems most singular that in this blood- 
drenched soil an episode so tender, so 
redolent of youthful freshness, as the 
story embodied in the earliest of these 
letters should so speedily have bloomed 
—that, with the hideous shadow of 
the scaffold still upon him, André 
Ampere should make so artless, so in- 
genuous, so innocently awkward a 
figure. His ‘‘adorable bonhomie”— 
that is the quality the editor chiefly 
insists upon, and it certainly must 
have been of the purest strain not to 
have been embittered by the contact of 
wholesale massacre. It was indeed 
most genuine, and the young man’s 
notes and letters are full of it. The 
story is a very simple one: he encoun- 
tered Mlle. Carron, he fell in love 
with her, he was put upon probation, 
he married her, she bore him a child, 
she died. The charm is in the way 
the tale is told—by himself, by the 
young girl, and by her sister (the lat- 
ter an admirably graphic letter writer). 

At twenty-three André Ampire, 
stuffed with algebra and trigonometry, 
felt in his own small way the lassitude, 
the nameless yearnings of Faust. He 
had given the measure of his scientific 
genius and his universal curiosity. 
We have his own word for it that by 
the time he was eighteen he knew as 
much mathematics as he ever knew; 
he had also pushed far into chemistry, 
and he had cultivated the muse. He 
had begun various tragedies, and he 
had placed upon the stocks an epic 
poem with Columbus for hero and the 
‘*Americid ” for title. Many years af- 
terward his son found among his pa- 
pers an ancient yellow scrap, on which 
the following lines were written: 
‘*Having reached the age at which the 
laws rendered me my own master, my 
heart sighed in secret at my still being 
so. Free and insensible up to that 
time, it wearied of its idleness. Brought 
up in almost complete solitude, study 
and reading, which had long been my 
dearest delights, let me fall into an 
apathy which I had never felt, and the 
cry of nature diffused through my soul 
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a vague, insupportable unrest. One 
day as I was walking after sunset be- 
side a lonely brook . . . .” But 
here the fragment ends. What did he 
see beside the brook? Mlle. Carron, 
perhaps. If this is so it was on a Sun- 
day in April, 1796, that he took that 
momentous stroll. He kept a record 
of his meetings with the young girl, 
and either then or later he superscrib- 
ed it in large letters—Amorum. It is 
filled with small entries like this, 
which means little to us now, but 
which meant much to the poor, trem- 
bling, hoping, fearing young mathema- 
tician: ‘* 26th September. I found her in 
the garden, without daring to speak 
to her.—3d October. I went there. I 
slipped in a few words more to the 
mother.—6th October. I found myself 
alone with her, without daring to 
speak to her; they gave me the first 
bouts-rimés.—10th October. I filled them 
out, and slipped them adroitly into her 
hand.—13th October. [had carried back 
the seventh volume of Sévigneé; I for- 
got the eighth and my umbrella.—2d 
November. I went to get my umbrella. 
—ith November. I didn’t speak that day, 
on account of the death of M. Montpe- 
tit.—9th November. I spoke again; Julie 
told me not to come so often.—12th No- 
vember, Mme. Carron was out; I said a 
few words to Julie, who regularly blew 
me up and went off. Elise told me to 
spend the winter without speaking 
again.—16th November. . . Julie 
brought me with grace the ‘‘ Lettres 
Provinciales.”— 9th December. She open- 
ed the door for me in her nightcap, 
and spoke to me a moment, téte-d-téte, in 
the kitchen.” He stands there before 
us like an effigy of bashfulness, tongue- 
tied, with his heart in his throat, a 
book under his arm, and the simple 
good faith of unspotted youth upon 
his brow. Mlle. Julie was a trifle dif- 
ficult, as the phrase is; she had al- 
ready had an excellent offer of mar- 
riage, but she had declined it because 
she thought nothing could make up to 
her for leaving her parents and her sis- 
ter. These were plain people, with 
little money, but what one may call an 
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excellent family tone, They lived in 
the country, close to Lyons. They 
thought well of Jean-Jacques, but they 
thought also that there was no hurry, 
especially as he had as yet no avoca- 
tion, and it was their idea to keep him 
rather at arm’s length, though certain- 
ly not to let him go. Elise Carron 
was Julie’s elder, and a girl who seems 
to have combined an excellent heart 
with the keenest, frankest wit, and 
with a singular homely felicity of style. 
She is shrewd, impulsive, positive, hu- 
morous, and I should like to quote all 
her letters. During a part of the win- 
ter which followed the entries I have 
just transcribed, Julie Carron was ab- 
sent from home, and Elise makes it her 
duty to entertain poor Amp?re and to 
report of his condition to his mistress. 
She has a great kindness for him, and 
though she wishes to amuse her sister, 
she stops short of tempting her to 
laugh cruelly. ‘‘Poor A is cer- 
tainly frozen in some corner, or else he 
is thawing near you, for I have seen 
him neither through hole nor through 
window. . . . Will he come to- 
morrow? I look always from my place 
and I see nothing. If he comes and 
mamma goes out, he will call me to an 
account; [ have prepared a thousand 
little answers—always the same; I 
wish I knew some that would content 
him without bringing things on too 
fast, for he interests me by his frank- 
ness and his softness, and especially by 
his tears, which come out without his 
meaning it. Not the slightest affecta- 
tion, none of those high-strypg phrases 
which are the language of so many 
others. Arrange it as you will, but 
let me love him a little before you love 
him; he issogood! . . . Mamma 
insists that Providence will arrange 
everything; but I say that we must 
help Providence.” Elise’s next letter 
is in its natural vividness almost a lit- 
tle genre picture. ‘‘ At last he came 
yesterday, trembling with cold, and 
still more with the fear that mamma 
would be displeased at his having been 
to see you, or rather to get letters for 
us. But this is how the thing hap- 
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pened: I see that you want details. 
You must know that mamma now sits 
in your place, because she has closed 
up the door, which used to freeze the 
room, and in consequence we don’t see 
a bit too well, especially when the 
snow has been piled up. In short, he 
comes in and doesn’t see the little Pel- 
agot who was behind the nose of the 
stove. As soon as Claudine went out 
he said: ‘Madame, I saw mademoiselle 
your daughter.’ I stopped him short 
off, making more and more signs; and 
he, thinking to plaster it up, replied, 
‘Claudine is gone out; no one can hear 
us, I will speak lower.’ The child 
opened her eyes as wide as she was 
able; when I saw that signs didn’t 
help me I spoke to the wench about 
her work, about her stocking that was 
not coming on. He was petrified and 
wanted to patch it up again, but the 
piece wouldn’t fit the hole.” At last 
the little Pelagot goes out with her 
dilatory stocking, and Elise has a long 


talk with Ampéire, which she relates, 
‘* He perceived 
the first that it was beginning to be 
late—which he forgets so easily when 


verbatim, to her sister. 


you are here. He went off and left me 
quite amazed at his hat in lacquered 
cloth, at his fashionable breeches, and 
his little air, which, I assure you, will 
change again.” ‘*Guess, dear Julie,” 
she writes later, ‘‘ at what we pass our 
time. We make verses, we scratch 
them out, and then begin again.” And 
she goes on to narrate that M. Amp?re 
has been with them and has filled them 
with the ggcred fire. She must close, 
for she has to help her mamma to be- 
gin a play, adrama, perhaps a tragedy ! 
It sounds very odd, hearing of these 
two little rustic bourgeoises sitting down 
amid their pots and pans, at their 
snow-darkened windows, to literary 
compositions of his heroic magnitude, 
and there certainly can be no better il- 
lustration of the literary passion of the 
last century, or of the universal cul- 
ture of what was called sensibility. 
But the spring came, Julie was at 
home again, and in André’s diary the 
idyllic strain is more emphasized: 
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‘*24th March. Mile. Boeuf came while 
I was reading the tragedy of Louis 
XVI.; we went into the orchard. 
Elise sat upon the bench; Julie upon 
a chair which I brought to her, and I 
at her feet; she chose my purse to her 
own taste.—26th April. I went to 
carry back La Rochefoucauld ; I found 
no one but Mme. Carron, and asked 
her leave to bring mamma. I received 
only a vague answer, but it was satis- 
factory enough. Julie, Elise, my aunt, 
and my cousin came to lunch; I served 
the white wine and drank in a glass 
which she had rinsed.” A couple of 
months later he prefixes to an entry a 
date in large capitals. The record de- 
served the honor, for it has a charm- 
ing quaintness. ‘‘ Monpay, 3p JULY. 
They came at last to see us, at three- 
quarters past three. [His poor mother 
had called, and the Carron ladies were 
returning her visit.] We went into 
the alley, where I climbed into the 
great cherry trees and threw cherries 
to Julie. Elise, my sister, all of them, 
came afterward. I gave up my place 
to Francois, who lowered branches to 
us, from which we picked ourselves, to 
Julie’s great entertainment. She sat 
on a plank on the ground with my sis- 
ter and Elise, and I sat on the grass 
beside her. I ate some cherries which 
had been on her Knees. We all four 
went into the great garden, where she 
accepted a lily from my hand, and 
then we went to see the brook. I gave 
her my hand to climb the little wall, 
and both hands to get over it again; I 
remained by her side on the edge of 
the brook, far from Elise and my sis- 
ter. We went with them in the even- 
ing as far as the windmill, where I sat 
down near her again, while we all four 
observed the sunset, which gilded her 
clothes with a charming light. She 
carried away a second lily which I gave 
her in passing.” André Ampere was 2 
man of genius and destined to be rec- 
ognized as one; but he was a pro- 
foundly simple soul, and his naiveté 
seems to have been unfathomable. It 
would be impossible to ennumerate 
with a homelier verity the enormous 
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trifles on which young love feeds. 
André wrote verses; I don’t know what 
they were; certainly there is as little 
attempt here as possible at elegance of 
form; the poetry is all in the spirit. 
There, however, it is deep. The little 
narrative I have just quoted might 
have been scratched with a clasp-knife 
on the windmill tower; but the passion 
it commemorates is of classic purity ; 
extremes mect; the whole man is in it; 
it is the passion of Petrarch for Laura, 
of Dante for Beatrice, of Romeo for 
Juliet. Extremes meet, I say; and so 
it seems to me that this artless frag- 
ment is, by a happy chance, as graph- 
ic, as pictorial, as if a consummate 
artist had arranged it. 

By the time the autumn had come 
round again Julie knew her mind. 
When a certain M. Vial comes in and 
urges André, if his family does nothing 
for him, to go and seek his fortune in 
Paris, she pushes him out by the shoul- 
ders, and tells him they have no need 
of hisadvice. The day apparently has 
come for Julie to feel the tumults of 
the heart; we have had no intimation 
until now that her pretty person (the 
editor is happily able to establish that 
it was pretty) was not even a trifle im- 
pertinently self-possessed. ‘* 26th Oc- 
tober. I carried there a little basket of 
chestnuts. . . . Mme. Carron told 
me to go into the orchard, where they 
were. I found only Julie, who seemed 
as much embarrassed as I; she called 
Périsse, but I slipped in some words 
which had relation to my sentiments. 
. . « I wanted to go back a moment 
to the orchard, where she had gone to 
dry some linen, but she avoided me 
with even more earnestness than the 
first time. In the evening she told me 
to read ‘Adele,’ and this led to our 
talking again upon the passions.” He 
adds a few days later: ‘‘We went 
into the orchard, where I helped to 
take up the wash; in sport, after some 
jest of Elise, Julie gave me a charming 
blow with her fist on the arm. We 
supped on chestnuts and we came 
home very late.” Upon this the editor 
comments very happily: ‘* The orchard, 
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the linen-drying, the reading of 
‘Ad@le,’ which provokes a conversa- 
tion on the passions, Andr¢’s basket of 
chestnuts, the charming blow with the 
fist that he gets in play, the frugal 
supper—isn’t the picture quite of an- 
other age? Only sixty-and-something 
years separate us from the moment 
when André wrote his journal, and yet 
we are far from that innocent idyl. 
Ah, messieurs the realists, you have 
made us grow old fast !” 

At last, in the spring of 1799, poor 
André’s probation terminates, and 
Julie bestows her hand uponhim. We 
have some of his letters after the be- 
trothal, in which he addresses his 
affianced ceremoniously as ‘* Mademoi- 
selle.” There is something very agree- 
able in this observance of high cour- 
tesy in circumstances amid which it 
might have been expected to be a 
trifle relaxed. Mlle. Carron was a 
poor girl; she helped in the family 
wash. But she conversed upon the 
passions, and she was familiar with an 
exact standard of manners, The 
young couple were married in the 
month of August of the same year, 
and André’s friend M. Ballanche read 
a long prose rhapsody, by way of an 
epithalamium, at the simple wedding 
feast. André Amptire obtained some 
pupils in mathematics at Lyons, and 
his wife spent much of the first year 
of her marriage with her mother in 
the country. She was at times, how- 
ever, with her mother-in-law, Mme. 
Amptre, at the latter’s modest dwell- 
ing at Polémieux, near Lyons. While 
she is away her sister Elise writes to 
her, with inimitable vigor. Elise 
really makes the dead things of the 
past live again. The Carron ladies 
were hesitating as to where they 
should spend the winter. In their 
actual quarters, Mile. Carron writes, 
‘*Mamma finds a great many diver- 
sions, and her health is better. Our 
good neighbors tell us that if we were 
to remain they wouldn’t think of cart- 
ing themselves over to Charelet, where 
nevertheless they have already hired 
lodgings and laid in a stock of wood, 
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which they would quickly sell again. 
In short, they press us, offer us so 
heartily all the little distractions which 
they might share with us. Mme. Dar- 
say makes much of her books and 
newspapers; her daughter puts for- 
ward all the people whom she would 
catch up in one way or another. She 
says to me: ‘We will amuse our 
mothers, we’ll both make little caps 
for the poor, and fritters and tarts, 
we'll pray God, we'll write, and then 
time passes so fast, so fast.’ She makes 
a hotch-potch of all this, and then kisses 
me with such friendliness, and shows 
as much enthusiasm as if I were a 
being capable of inspiring it. For- 
merly I wouldn’t have been surprised 
at such greetings; I used with these 
ladies to put in my little word in the 
talk; I was gay; we were something 
for them, because they didn’t see many 
people. But at present it is the re- 
verse.” Icontinue to quote Mile. Car- 


ron for her extreme reality: ‘* There 
are moments when we must not think 


of calculating—very true. But there 
is a time for everything. Apropos of 
calculations, I have reason to thank 
myself for the one which made me 
decide not to buy a gray dress. What 
should I have done with it? I would 
have spoiled it nicely if I had wished 
to put it on on Sundays on our pretty 
roads and among the peasant women 
at mass, who mount atop of you and 
surround you with goloshes and mud- 
dy sabots. Mme. Mayeuvre herself 
wouldn’t have been so fine as I, and 
yet she always comes to church in a 
carriage, but in such simple gowns 
that I wouidn’t have dared to wear 
mine. I never saw her so much 
dressed as last evening at the Darsay 
ladies’. She had been making visits 
in the afternoon, and had exchanged 
her little dyed mourning dress for a 
very pretty blue calico, with white 
sleeves and a hood like ours. Mme. 
Courageau is also very simple, and if 
on Sundays I only put on a muslin 
apron over my old petticoat in green 
cloth (I wear it with my black spencer) 
they already cry out that I am dressed 
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up. Yet, since the cold weather, it is 
only what I wear every day. All 
this, my sister, may very well not in- 
terest you. So much the worse! [ 
must write to you and talk to you as 
if you were here. Haven’t I told you 
that my scribblings don’t oblige you to 
write a line? I send them to you for 
nothing, and out of it all you can take 
your choice; you can fish out some 
things you may be glad to know, as, 
for example, about our health.” In 
December, 1801, André Ampire ob- 
tained the post of professor of mathe- 
matics at the central school of the de- 
partment of Ain, the seat of which 
was at Bourg. Julie, who had a baby 
several months old, and whose health 
had begun visibly to decline, remained, 
for economy and comfort, with her 
mother. The most charming part of 
this volume is perhaps the series of 
letters which passed, during this sep- 
aration, between the ailing, caressing, 
chiding, solicitous, practical young 
wife and the tender, adoring young 
husband, whose inadvertences and 
small extravagances and want of 
worldly wisdom are the themes of 
many a conjugal admonition. Poor 
Ampire was forever staining his clothes 
with chemicals; he had his coats and 
breeches doled out to him like a boy 
at school. He begins his career at 
Bourg by deciding not to lodge at the 
inn, on account of the bad company 
that frequents it, and then makes 
himself the joke of the town by going 
to live with a certain M. Beauregard, 
whose wife was notoriously disreputa- 
ble. ‘I think you very pastoral,” 
Julie writes, ‘‘to go reading my let- 
ters in the fields; I’m afraid that you 
scatter them along the road, and that 
the first people who pass pick them 
up. If I knew you were more careful, 
how many pretty things I would con- 
fide to you! You would know that I 
love you, that I have a great desire to 
see you again, that every evening I 
have a thousand things to say to you 
that don’t come out, save in sighs; 
you would know, in short, that when 
one has gone so far as to take a hus- 
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band one loves him too much to be 
separated from him, and that your ab- 
sence vexes me.” Her injunctions 
about taking care of her letters seem 
to have little effect; for shortly after 
this André writes to her gleefully of 
another ‘‘ pastoral” day: ‘*‘ How sweet 
your letters are to read! One must 
have your soul to write things which 
go so straight to the heart—without 
trying to, it would seem. I remained 
till two o’clock sitting under a tree, 
a pretty meadow on the right, the 
river, with some amiable ducks float- 
ing on it, on the left and in front of 
me; behind was the hospital building. 
You will understand that I had taken 
the precaution of saying to Mme. 
Beauregard, when I left my lettcr to 
go on this tramp, that I wouldn’t dine 
at home. She thinks I am dining in 
town; but as I had made a good 
breakfast, I only feel the better for 
dining upon love. At two o’clock I 
felt so calm, and my mind so at ease, 


in place of the weariness that oppress- 
ed me this morning, that I wanted to 


walk about and botanize. I went up 
along the river, in the meadows, and 
arrived within twenty steps of a 
charming wood that I had seen in the 
distance at a half hour from the town, 
and had desired to go through. When 
I reached it the river, by suddenly 
coming between us, destroyed every 
hope of going further, so I had to give 
it up, and I came home by the road 
from Bourg to Cezeyriat—a superb 
avenue of Lombardy poplars.” 

This gentle strain is intermingled 
with sadder notes—ailusions to the ex- 
treme scarcity of money with the 
young couple, and to Julie’s constant- 
ly failing health. She had an incur- 
able malady, and her days were num- 
bered. But in the midst of her trou- 
bles she is tenderly vigilant and practi- 
cal. ‘*Be careful to close your bu- 
reau, your room, and my letters, or I 
shall not dare to write to you. I know 
nothing of M. Roux. Don’t you open 
yourself too much to M. Clerc? 
He’s a very new acquaintance; sup- 
pose he were to take your ideas, 
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Send me your cloth trousers, so that 
the rats don’t eat them.” ‘I don’t 
burn my things,” he answers, ‘‘and 
do my chemistry only in my breeches, 
my gray coat, and my green velvet 
waistcoat. . . . . I beg you to 
send my new trousers, so that I may 
appear before MM. Delambre and Vil- 
lars. I don’t know what I shall do; 
my nice breeches smell still of turpen- 
tine. . . . You'll be afraid of my 
spoiling my nice trousers, but I prom- 
ise you to return them as clean as I get 
them.” Julie too visibly declines, 
and the downright Elise, writing to 
André, breaks out into an almost pas- 
sionate appeal. ‘‘What a happiness 
if among all the plants whose proper- 
ties you know there were one that 
could put all in order again in her na- 
ture! What is the use of science if 
there is none that can restore health to 
Julie? Make inquiries, talk to the 
learned, to the ignorant! Simple peo- 
ple often have remedies as simple as 
themselves—light which God gives 
them for their preservation. . . . . 
Ah, why, why did I push self-sacrifice 
so far as to advise Julie tomarry? I 
admired myself then as I shed my 
tears; they were for me the triumph 
of reason; whereas it was to feeling 
alone that I ought to have listened !” 
Julie sank rapidly, and died in the 
summer of 1803. 

We have many of André Ampi?re’s 
letters after the death of his wife, but 
as he grows older, they naturally lose 
much of their quaintness and fresh- 
ness. He becomes absorbed in scien- 
tific research and embarks upon met- 
aphysics, and it is with a certain 
sadness we learn that the image of 
Julie Carron fades from his mind suffi- 
ciently to enable him, in 1807, to mar- 
ry a second time. There is a note 
from his sister-in-law Elise upon this 
occasion, in which, beneath the ex- 
pression of an affectionate sympathy 
with his desire to make himself happy 
again, one detects a certain proud 
disappointment in his not finding the 
memory of her sister a sufficient 
source of happiness. There is some 
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poetic justice in his second marriage 
proving a miserable delusion; he was 
obliged to separate from his wife after 
a few months. He had gone up to 
Paris after Julie’s death and become 
instructor in the Polytechnic School, 
and from this time opportunity, pros- 
perity, and fame began to wait upon 
him. He was a signal example of the 
almost infantile simplicity, the incor- 
ruptible moral purity, that so often are 
associated with great attainments in 
science, and the history of his court- 
ship was worth sketching because it 
shows this temperament in its flower. 
After the death of Jean-Jacques Am- 
pere’s young mother, the interest of 
these volumes is transferred to her 
son. The boy grew up among all- 
favoring influences, surrounded by 
doting grandmothers and aunts, in an 
atmosphere of learning and morality. 
As he is revealed in his own early let- 
ters and those of his friends (there are 
many of these), he is quite the type of 
the ingenuous and intelligent youth 
who feels, in an easy, general way, 
that he is heir of all the ages. More 
than anything else Jean-Jacques Am- 
pere is sympathetic; he is versatile, 
spontaneous, emotional; in 1820 the 
days of ‘‘sensibility ” were hardly yet 
over, and the accomplished young 
man posessed this treasure. The world 
was all before him where to choose. 
His father, when he had resigned him- 
self to his not being a mathematician, 
wished him of all things to write a 
tragedy; for next after algebra and 
chemistry, verses were what the elder 
Amp*re most prized. Jean-Jacques, 
nothing loth, looked about for a sub- 
ject, and meanwhile he fell in love 
with Mme. Récamier. His devotion 
to this illustrious lady was the great 
fact of thirty years of his life, and it 
is possible, in the letters before us and 
in those of the lady herself, published 
with a commentary by her niece, who 
Was so many years at her side, to trace 
even in detail the history of the affair, 
It is difficult at this time of day to 
know just how to speak of Mme R¢- 
camier, and it isa tolerably plausible 
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view of the case to say that there is no 
need of speaking at ail. History has 
rendered her enthusiastic justice, and 
in her present reputation there is per- 
haps something a trifle forced and 
factitious. She was very beautiful, 
very charming, and very much at the 
service of her friends—these are her 
claims to renown. To people of taste 
and fancy at the present day, however 
much they may regret not having 
known her, she can be little more than 
a rose-colored shadow. To hear her 
surviving friends say to each other 
with a glance of intelligence, ‘‘ Ah, 
there was a woman !” simply makes us 
uncomfortably jealous; we feel like 
exclaiming, with a certain asperity, 
that there are as good fish in the sea 
as ever were caught. To know her by 
literature is, moreover, not really to 
know her. We cannot see her beauty, 
we cannot hear the divine inflections 
of hcr voice, we cannot appeal to her 
for sympathy; we can only read her 
letters, and her letters are not remark- 
able. They have no especial wit or 
grace; they have only great good 
sense, and, in ‘certain express direc- 
tions, an immense friendliness. Her 
history certainly is a remarkable one. 
Born in the middle class, she married 
into the middle class, and lost early in 
life the wealth that her marriage con- 
ferred upon her. She was never per- 
ceived to push or strive; no process, 
no machinery was ever observable in 
her career, and yet for fifty years she 
was literally a social sovereign. She 
distributed bliss and bale; she made 
and unmade felicity. She might have 
unmade it, that-is, but fortunately she 
was incorruptibly kind; her instincts 
were constructive, not destructive. In 
1829, for instance, Prosper M¢rimée, 
then a young man upon the threshold 
of life, had a fancy that he would like 
to embrace a diplomatic career, and, 
as a first step, be appointed secretary 
of legation in London. The simplest 
way to compass his desire seems to him 
to be to apply through a friend to 
Mme. Récamier. Mme. Récamier can 
apply to the ambassador with the cer- 
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tainty of not meeting a refusal. The 
striking thing is that it is a ques- 
tion not at all of her doing what she 
can and taking what comes, but of her 
simply uttering her gentle fiat. Of 
course her remarkable influence was 
not simply an accident; she had ex- 
quisite gifts, and circumstances fa- 
vored her; but it seems rather a this- 
take to attempt to make a woman 
whose action in the world was alto- 
gether personal, and destined to expire 
with her person, an object of lasting 
interest. None of the various minis- 
ters of her renown—not even the 
possessor of the infallible memory of 
Sainte-Beuve—has to our knowledge 
repeated any definite utterance of the 
‘*incomparable Juliette” which seems 
at all noticeable. To write about her 
is like attempting to describe a per- 
fume, and her clever niece, Mme. La- 
normant, in the volumes she has devot- 
ed to her memory, has perhaps run the 
risk of making her the least bit of a 
bore. 


But of course she appeals to our im- 
agination, and if we are well-disposed 
that way she may live yet awhile by 


her picturesqueness. Seated every 
evening in her little economical secu- 
lar cell at the convent of the Abbaye- 
au-Bois, or, of a summer morning, un- 
der the trees at the Vall¢i-aux-Loups, 
the natural accessories in her portrait 
are the figures of the people who form- 
ed the best society in continental Eu- 
rope. In’ her relations with Jean- 
Jacques Amptre she is perhaps espe- 
cially picturesque, for they contain 
just that element of potential oddity 
which is considered essential to pic- 
turesqueness. Mme. Récamier was 
forty-three years of age when young 
Ampére was presented to her, he him- 
self being just twenty; she was exact- 
ly of the age which, had she lived, his 
mother would have reached, Jean- 
Jacques then and there fell in love with 
her. It was one evening in her little 
drawing-room, which was full of great 
people. She was, as Mme. Cheuvreux 
says (seeming in feminine fashion to 
have exactly diviued it), *'sitting, al- 
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most reclining, half hidden in a cloud 
of muslin, on a sofa of sky-blue dam- 
ask of the old ‘Empire’ form, with 
the neck of a gilt swan for its arm.” 
It is not necessary to accuse Mme. Ré¢- 
camier of coquetry—-a charge which, 
although one is bound to believe that 
she enjoyed her sway, there is no other 
evidence to support—to explain the 
fact that two years later, when she was 
forty-five, his passion was still burning. 
Might she have quenched it? These 
are of course mysteries; but it is our 
duty to suppose that what she did was 
wisely done. The event, in fact, proved 
it. She was an expert in these mat- 
ters, and she had learned the prudence 
of sacrificing a part to save the whole. 
Amp?re’s flame flickered down in time 
to the steady glow of friendship; and 
if Mme. Récamier knew when the 
golden age ended and the silver be- 
gan it is very likely that, under her ex- 
quisite direction, the young man him- 
self never did. But there was certain- 
ly a prepossessing boldness in a young 
fellow of two-and-twenty writing in 
this fashion to an extremely distin- 
guished woman of middle age: ** Oh, 
tell me with truth that there are 
ments in which it seems that your soul 
is touched by my fate and takes an in- 
terest in my future; sometimes I have 
even thought that the sentiment so 
pure and tender with which you in- 
spire me was not without a certain 
charm for yourself. But Iam so afraid 
of being in error! Day by day my 
life centres itself in this affection. 
How cruel would it be to take the ex- 
pression of ycur compassion for that 
of your interest! It is now especially, 
while I am away from you, that I am 
agitated by these fears. A few words, 
I entreat you, by way of consolation; 
but in heaven’s name take care that 
in order to calm me you don’t let 
yourself go beyond that which you 
really feel. What have I done, in- 
deed, that you should love me? 
Ah, I have loved you with all my 
soul, without deceiving myself about 
our situation, without entertaining 
for an instant the thought of dis- 


mo- 
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turbing the tranquillity of your exist- 
ence. I have given myself up to a 
hopeless sentiment, which has filled all 
my heart. I cannot live either with- 
out you or for you; I see all that is im- 
possible in my fate, and yet how can I 
renounce that which is my only joy ?” 
Mme. Récamier quietly devised a modus 
vivendi for her ardent young friend, 
and he adopted it so successfully that 
three years later, she being at Rome 
and in the first glow of a friendship 
with Mme. Swetchine, the famous ul- 
tramontane pietist, he found it natural 
to write to her, in allusion to this lady: 
“In good faith, madame, is it not 
true that my place is taken in your 
heart ? I have no right to complain of 
it; itis not your fault if I have not 
that sort of religious and romantic im- 
agination which it would be so natural 
to have. But I have it less than ever; 
the desire to please you makes m2 
force my nature; solitude and the law 


of sacrilege have sent me back to 


it. Mme. Swetchine is worth 
much more to your imagination than 
I. Bring me back some friendship; 
it is all that I deserve, and all that I 
exact of you.” It seems an anomaly 
that five months after this Amp?re, 
taking fire at a few words uttered on 
a certain evening by Mme. Récamier, 
should be writing to her to ask almost 
passionately whether their union is af- 
ter all impossible. M. Récamier is still 
living, but there had apparently been 
some allusion to a divorce. Amp?re 
demands an assurance that if, on be- 
ing at liberty, she were to decide to 
marry, she will bear himin mind. He 
wishes to feel that there is no one else 
between them. The thing seems to 
be less a serious proposal than a sud- 
den, rather fantastic desire on his part 
to fill out a certain intellectual ideal of 
the situation. In the way of ideals 
that of the reader, at this point, is 
that there should be a record that 
Mme. Récamier, forty-eight years old, 
and with a husband in excellent health, 
was annoyed at having this marrying 
mood attributed to her. 

In the autumn of 1823 she had gone 
to Italy with a little retinue of friends, 
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of whom Ampére was not the least as- 
siduous. She passed the winter in 
Rome, and the young man, remaining 
near her, formed, with the stimulus of 
her sympathy, that attachment for the 
Eternal City which was to increase 
from year to year and be the motive 
of his principal literary work. To be 
with Mme. Récamier was to be socially 
on a very agreeable footing, for wher- 
ever she established herself, she was 
speedily surrounded by brilliant peo- 
ple. This winter and the following 
summer, which the party spent at 
Naples, must have been for young Am- 
pere a supremely happy season. To 
enjoy in Rome the society of the 
woman whom one considers the em- 
bodiment of everything admirable, to 
have that delighful city offer at every 
turn its happy opportunities and sug- 
gestions—this is to an appreciative 
spirit a particular refinement of bliss. 
Mme. Récamier remained a second 
winter in Italy, and Amp?re came home 
at the summons of his father, who ap- 
pears at this time to have ‘‘ worried ” 
greatly, in vulgar phrase, about the 
young man’s future, and who was es- 
pecially impatient to see his tragedies 
coming forward at the Théitre Fran- 
cais. During his son’s absence in 
Rome the elder Amptre constantly 
writes to him on this theme and re- 
ports upon the MS. readings that have 
been given in his own circle—one, for 
instance, of all places in the world, at 
the Veterinary School—and upon the 
corrections and alterations that have 
been proposed. André Amp?re, as he 
grew older, developed some rather un- 
comfortable eccentricities; he was in 
his private life and conversation the 
most unpractical and ill-regulated of 
men; and this persistent desire to 
make a third-rate playwright of a 
young man really gifted in other direc- 
tions seems to indicate no little incon- 
sequence of mind. Jean-Jacques’s 
pieces were accepted, or half accepted 
at the great theatre, but they were 
never played, and they are sleeping at 
this day in its dustiest pigeon-holes. 
He had indeed a passion for writing 
verses, and produced, first and last, a 
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prodigious quantity of indifferent 
rhyme. Often, after having hammered 
all day at recondite philology, he 
would sit up half the night scrib- 
bling at the dictation of a rather 
drowsy muse. He wrote in general, 
thanks to his roving habits, which 
made odd scraps and snatches of time 
of value, at all sorts of hours and in 
all sorts of places. He would begin a 
chapter of his ‘‘ Histoire Romaine ” 
on the edge of a table at a café in the 
Corso; in one of his later letters he 
speaks of having written a comedy in 
a railway carriage. 

The editor of these volumes gives a 
great number of his letters to Mme. 
Récamier, both during the year which 
followed his separation from her at 
Naples, and at later periods. ‘‘It 


rains,” he writes to her from Rome on 
his way northward; ‘I am writing 
this in a dark room, looking out ona 
dismal little street. At Naples, at least, 
when it rains, you have before your 


eyes a great expanse. Instead of the 
sea and the island of Capri I see an 
ugly white wall, four feet off. i would 
have found a certain consolation in go- 
ing to sit in the Villa Pamfili, on that 
rock on the edge of the lake where we 
read about the gardens of Armida and 
found them again, or on the grass, 
near Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
where we went on Easter day, or in 
wandering in Saint Peter’s, in the Co- 
liseum, or on the edge of the Tiber.” 
There is little I could quote from these 
letters, however, even if I had space; 
they are charming, they speak equally 
well for the writer and for the sweet 
sagacity of the woman who inspired 
them, they denote a delightful rela- 
tion; but they lack salient points, and 
in their quality of love letters they are 
liable sometimes to weary the cold- 
hearted third person. Here, neverthe- 
less, isa noteworthy paragraph: ‘‘ You 
like me to tell you of my work—to de- 
scribe my studies as a schoolboy does 
to his mamma. Well, then, this is 
what seems to me at this moment the 
most delightful thing in the world, 
and an infallible means of arriving at 
almost universal knowledge. It’s very 
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simple. It is to note in every book I 
read the very important points, to 
concentrate all my attention upon 
these, and to try to completely forget 
all the rest—and to join to this another 
observance, namely, that of reading on 
every subject and in every language 
only the best that there is. In this 
way, it seems to me, without uselessly 
overloading one’s mind, one can ac- 
quire a deal of very positive and very 
various knowledge.” This was writ- 
ten in 1825, and it may at that mo- 
ment have been true; it doubtless, in- 
deed, will always have a certain meas- 
ure of truth. But the march of mind 
has been so rapid these last fifty years 
that it is to be feared that no particu- 
lar method of study, however inge- 
nious, will carry one very far on the way 
to ‘‘universal knowledge.” Te read 
even the best only, nowadays, is a task 
beyond the compass of individuals. 
But in one way or another Amp?re was 
bent upon superior science, and in pur- 
suit of it he went in the autumn of 
1826 to Germany, and spent the win- 
ter at Bonn, under the inspiration of 
Niebuhr and Wilhelm von Schlegel. 
Mme. de Staél had discovered Germa- 
ny, earlier in the century, for the 
French at large—Amp?re discovered it 
afresh for the younger gencration, 
Schlegel was an old adorer of Mme. 
Récamier, and a word from her ensured 
her young friend a prompt and impres- 
sive greeting. ‘‘At our first inter- 
view,” Amptre writes, ‘‘I admit I was 
rather disconcerted by his affectation 
of fine manners and of the French 
tone; he seemed to avoid speaking of 
literature, as if it were pedantry. This 
was not in my account, but I was not 
discouraged; I let him play the fine 
gentleman, and now that he has fairly 
set himself up before me as a man of 
the world, that I have seen his livery and 
his yellow order of Sweden, he begins 
to talk of Sanscrit and the middle 
ages, By a happy chance he is going 
to begin a course on the German lan- 
guage and literature. What a master 
of German! This attraction, and that 
of a magnificent country, will keep me 
here some time. The mountains which 
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edge the Rhine before reaching this 
place,” he adds—and the writer of 
these lines has made the same obser- 
vation—‘‘ recall in a striking manner 
the horizon of Rome.” From Niebuhr 
he got what he could. ‘‘I have done 
very well,” he says, ‘‘to take no great 
trouble to learn the old history of 
Rome; I would have to begin it 
afresh.” For the rest of Amp?re’s life, 
it was always a feather in his cap that 
on leaving Bonn he paid a visit to 
Weimar and spent three weeks with 
Goethe. He must himself have recall- 
ed this episode complacently, for the 
great man had made much of him and 
of the intelligent articles which Amptre 
had written about his works in the 
‘*Globe” newspaper, the organ of se- 
rious young France at that time. 
Wherever he went Mme. Récamier’s 
recommendation was of service to him; 
she had ¢i-devant admirers stationed 
here and there on purpose, as it were. 
In Berlin it was the Prince Augustus 
of Prussia—he who in 1811 had very 
seriously wished to marry her. Here, 
in conclusion, are Amp?re’s impres- 
sions of the German mind: ‘Up to 
this time Germany inspires me with 
the greatest respect for its superior 
men, but with little interest in the 
common life. Their true superiority 
resides in imagination and learning; 
the men who are without these two 
gifts, who make neither systems nor 
poems, appear to me plain good peo- 
ple, with little cleverness or sensibility ; 
you need to make an effort of will to 
talk with them. But aGerman in whom 
learning has not extinguished imagina- 
tion, in whom imagination does not 
lead learning astray, if good luck wills 
it that he has lived in Italy to thaw out 
his senses, and that he has gained ex- 
perience of practical life by affairs— 
that man is a man such as one can find 
There is such a one 


only in Germany. 
here—Niebulr, of whom you must not 
speak in your letter to Schlegel.” 

On leaving Germany Amptre went 
to Sweden and Norway, and for the 
rest of his life he usually spent half 


the year in foreign lands. To travel 
Was a passion with him, and though 
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he had little money and was famous 
for his awkward management of his 
personal affairs, he appears to have 
been able to satisfy every impulse of 
his restlessness. His father’s house 
was not a comfortable home, not be- 
cause André Amp?re was not an ex- 
tremely affectionate parent, but  be- 
cause extreme naiveté, when the char- 
acter has taken a melancholy turn, is 
not always identical with geniality. 
Jean-Jacques once posted back to Par- 
is from a distance in response to an 
urgent summons from his sire. The 
two sat down to dinner, and in a mo- 
ment—‘‘ It’s very odd,” cried the elder, 
‘*but I should have thought that it 
would give me more pleasure to sce 
you!” This was the lover of Julie 
Carron at fifty. From the third of 
these volumes I have left myself space 
to quote nothing. I can only recom- 
mend the whole work to curious read- 
ers. The letters contained in the 
third volume are more and more the 
record of a busy life. Amp?re was 
professor at the Collige de France, 
member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and the Académie Francaise, and 
frequent contributor to the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” He was no poli- 
tician, but he was a consistent anti- 
imperialist. The letters which Ma- 
dame Cheuvreux has gathered together 
throw light here and there on many 
agreeable and interesting figures—the 
most pleasing, perhaps, being that very 
superior man and, in temperament and 
turn of mind, half Anglican French- 
man, Alexis de Tocqueville. But the 
whole society represented here—the 
cultivated liberal France of before the 
empire—of outside the empire—makes, 
intellectually and morally, a very hon- 
orable show. I said just now that it 
seemed to be sitting for its likeness; I 
only meant that the portrait was not 
blurred. We see it at all its hours and 
in all its moods, and we may believe 
that, taken by surprise, observed un- 
awares, no group of people could, on 
the whole, have supported publicity 
more gracefully than the two Amp?res 
and their many friends. 
H. James, Jr. 
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HE was born at Solitiide, in 1777, 
and christened Caroline Chris- 
tiane—the youngest sister of Friedrich 
Schiller, but she was always called 
‘*Nane” or ‘*Nannette,” and her 
short life of eighteen years wes strange- 
ly sad, brilliant, and beautiful. 

She was but five years of age when 
Schiller left home bearing the burden 
of his father’s reproaches; and it was 
not until she was fifteen that she again 
saw him. But during these ten years, 
while Friedrich was struggling with 
poverty and work, and yearly growing 
into love and fame by the poct’s 
power and charm, the Schwesterlein 
Nannette was at home learning, recit- 
ing his poems, talking of the ‘‘ won- 
derful, beloved brother,” and uncon- 
sciously unfolding into a poet herself, 
without at all comprehending it. 

The Schillers were poor—Nannette 
was a girl—and between the circum- 
stances of poverty and the misfortune 
of belonging to the sex at that time of 
minor importance in Germany, her po- 
sition was in no wise one to stimulate or 
encourage the unfolding of genius. The 
father Schiller was conservative, strong- 
ly opinionated, unyielding, and rather 
tyrannical; the mother was loving, 
gentle, but possessing marked strength 
of character, and sacrificing herself in 
every possible way to the advancement 
and happiness of her children, Nei- 
ther parent was blind to the superior 
endowments of Nannette—her beauty, 
her quick intelligence, her vivacity, 
her marked resemblance to Friedrich. 
But matrimony was the chief end of a 
German maiden’s career, especially the 
one grand resource of one untitled and 
without fortune. So, with sober, prac- 
tical sense, the father and mother 
thought the accomplishments of house- 
wifery of more use than ‘‘ book learn- 
ing.” The eldest sister, Christophine, 
married one Reinwald, contrary to her 
brother’s advice, as he was of gloomy, 


difficult humor; but, womanlike, she 
thought she could transform him with 
the sunshine of her nature, and then her 
parents wanted ‘‘so much to see her 
settled.” The second sister, Louise, a 
trusty, domestic girl, was betrothed to 
a young pastor. But the little Nan- 
nette, born as she was for something 
quite different from her humble bome 
life, met her fate like a gay young 
philosopher, and washed dishes, sew- 
ed, spun, cooked, and baked while 
singing the songs of her fatherland 
and declaiming her brother's poems. 
She had a wonderful memory, and the 
poems once or twice read over were 
fully retained in her mind. At first 
she learned them because *‘ Friedrich 
wrote them,” and the rhythm pleased 
her; then as she repeated them over 
she gradually caught their meaning, 
and in all Germany Schiller had no 
other appreciator quite like his lit- 
tle sister, whom he scarcely more than 
remembered. So great was her pas- 
sion for declaiming that she would 
place chairs to represent different char- 
acters in the dramatic poems, and 
mounting one, and ther another, im- 
personate them. In this way the time 
passed until she was fifteen, when the 
great event of her life happened. She 
was going to visit her brother Fried- 
rich ! 

The mother’s heart had long been 
yearning for the face of her son, and 
after a separation of ten years she was 
going to see him and his wife, the 
daughter-in-law she had never seen. 
Of course the proposed journey was of 
great event to all concerned, and the 
subject of profound consideration. 
Schiller’s father, notwithstanding his 
unamiability of temper, had the gift of 
conveying an idea of real tenderness 
and regard for his family, which he 
displayed in full in his letters to his 
son. The visit was to take place in 
September (1792), and as the mother 
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could not well go alone, it was decided 
that Nannette should accompany her. 
Of this the father wrote: ‘‘ If Nannette 
was able to attend to the housework 
during mamma’s absence, then wouid 
Louise accompany her, and se is such 
an excellent housekeeper that my son 
would doubtless wish to keep her with 
him. Both of your sisters are good 
(brav), of excellent disposition, but, 
plainly, their education is not for the 
great world. But I must reckon ac- 
cording to my condition and income, 
which is yearly about five hundred flo- 
rins. For Nannette, it is a pity that I 
cannot give her a better education; 
she has the best mind and heart, and 
also much of the dear Fritz’s form and 
expression, as he will soon see and 
judge for himself.” 

The journey, which must be made 
by stage, would occupy two days. To- 
ward defraying the expenses attending 
it, Schiller sent his father ten louis 
d’or, and was to meet the travellers 
with a chaise at Nuremberg. But by 
the delay of a letter, detailing a change 
in their plans, the mother and daugh- 
ter surprised Schiller by arriving at 
Jena two days sooner than expected. 

They had no difficulty in finding the 
home of the ‘‘ poet,” but must wait 
some time before Schiller’s return from 
his office in the ducal government— 
the uncongenial treadmill of work 
which brought him his pittance for ex- 
istence. But the young wife, Lotty, 
gave them a most affectionate greeting, 
and led them into a little room to rest 
and await Schiller’s return. 

To Nannette it had been wonderful, 
the scenes and experiences of the jour- 
ney, but she was greatly disappointed 
in her brother’s home. It was so hum- 
ble, and his poems had been so grand. 
To her innocent mind the home of a 
poet must be a place of beauty. But 
one thing in the room attracted her at- 
tention, and that a writing table. It 
must be there where her brother wrote 
—where he put on paper his beautiful, 
glowing thoughts. She approached it 
reverently, and lifting a leaf of paper 
found it covered with rhymes. Her 
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mother reproved her for her indiscre- 
tion, and at that moment a step was 
heard, the door opened, and mother 
and son were in each other’s arms, 
kissing and embracing, while happy 
tears coursed down their cheeks. Then 
came the sister’s turn, and Schiller 
turned to greet Nannette. If she had 
been disappointed in the house she was 
not in the poet, and Schiller, who 
had been advised of the kleine Schwes- 
ter’s superiority, was nevertheless sur- 
prised to find it was more than true, 
and the warmest sympathy was at once 
established between them. After a 
little the mother and Lotty repaired to 
the kitchen, and Nannette remained 
with her brother. She began to talk 
about his poems, reciting snatches 
from them with so much power, and 
feeling, and appreciation, that Schiller 
was astonished, and asked her where 
she had learned ? 

‘*Oh, she had never learned—she 
had not much time to read—but she 
studied while at work; at first she did 
not understand all, but after a while 
the meaning became clear,” her frank, 
naive confessions charming him still 
more, 

‘*And do you learn all the poets by 
heart ?” he asked. 

**Oh no, only you!” she exclaimed 
enthusiastically ; ‘‘sometimes I feel as 
if the thoughts were mine, and I learn 
the words so quickly.” 

Tears stood in the poet’s eyes. To 
him Nannette was like a miracle—her 
youth, her beauty, her remarkable dra- 
matic genius—and to think she was his 
sister, the interpreter of his poems. It 
seemed too much of delight to be true, 
and putting his arms about her, he 
kissed her with pride and affection. 

During the frugal meal that follow- 
ed, conversation fell upon other au- 
thors, especially Goethe, which re- 
called a promise Schiller had made to 
go next day to Weimar, visit Wieland, 
and attend the ‘‘Reunion,” that be- 
came so celebrated during a quarter of 
acentury. Lotty, who usually accom- 
panied Schiller, declared that Nannette 
should go in her place. Schiller ex- 
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pressed his desire to stay at home, but 
his mother said she was going to stay 
several days, and he must not be de- 
tained by her; so it was arranged that 
they should start the next morning. 

During the evening some visitors 
came in, among whom was an ‘‘ad- 
venturer of nature,” a young Dane 
named Hornsen, who had come to Jena 
to make the acquaintance of Hum- 
boldt. During the past summer he 
had often accompanied Schiller and his 
wife on horseback rides, which the 
poet had been obliged to take for his 
health. In this way the intimacy of a 
pleasant friendship had been formed. 
The young Dane also wished to go to 
Weimar, and it was agreed upon that 
the three go together. 

Next morning Nannette was up ear- 
ly, bright as a lark, and brimful of joy 
at the prospect before her. The young 
Dane, whom they familiarly called 
Erick, was prompt, and the party set 
gayly ex route with Erick as driver. 


During the three or four hours’ ride 
between Jena and Weimar, Nannette 
learned much of the Weimar circle, 
content to listen to the conversation 
between her brother and Erick, and 
thinking she had never been so happy 


before. Her bright face glowed with 
unwonted animation, betraying the 
happy emotions excited by the change 
in her life—monotony and solitude 
transformed into enchantment, full of 
hope and promise. The interest of 
their journey culminated upon their 
approach to Weimar—quict, simple 
Weimar, with its stone-colored, light 
brown, and apple-green houses with 
high, slanting roofs. There was a wall 
about the city in those days, with not 
more than six or seven hundred houses 
within the enclosure. 

Schiller went directly with Nan- 
nette to Wieland, who regarded her as 
a sudden creation, having never heard 
him speak of his sisters. In the after- 
noon Schiller ran off to see Goethe, 
playfully beseeching the Wielands to 
protect his sister, whose preciousness 
they were not slow to discern, her 
freshness, naiveté, and intelligence 
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winning for her a quick entrance into 
their hearts, and her eagerness to hear 
her brother talked about giving them 
a pleasant occasion for gratifying their 
love and admiration for him. 

The Duchess Amalia, whose ‘‘Fri- 
day evenings” brought together the 
literary and artistic circle of Weimar, 
had not at first favorably impressed 
Schiller. He thought her ‘* sensuous,” 
a belief he afterward changed when 
he knew her better. She was a niece 
of Frederick the Great—had Brunswick 
blood in her veins, with its capricious- 
ness and love of pleasure and frivolity ; 
but she had also a mind well cultivated, 
by no means poorly gifted, and ready 
in the appreciation of talent. She had 
shown that by choosing Wieland for 
tutor to her son. She was small in 
stature, good-looking, with a very 
spiritual physiognomy. She had the 
Brunswick nose, lovely hands, a light 
but princely gait, spoke well but rap- 
idly, and was lively and fascinating in 
manner. No special etiquette was 
maintained in her ‘‘reunions,” the 
members or guests of the circle enter- 
ing and sitting down when they 
pleased. Only for the reader or speak- 
er of the evening was there a distinct 
place allotted. One night Goethe read 
the genealogy of Cagliostro, which he 
brought from Italy, or a lecture on 
colors; and to his reading tiere was 
nothing comparable, unless ‘* like deep- 
toned thunder blended with whisper- 
ing raindrops.” WUerder read on im- 
mortality, Bittiger on the vases of the 
ancients. When reading was over 
they all approached a large table in the 
middle of the room, on which lay a 
new engraving, picture, or work of 
interest, which started friendly discus- 
sion. The Duchess was also fond of 
private theatricals, and the garden, 
with its illuminated trees, the songs 
and dances under the starlit heavens, 
made up the magic of a picture never 
to be forgotten. It was in this circle 
that Nannette spent the evening with 
Schiller, and was introduced to Goethe. 

Timid and shy, and unused to soci- 
ety, she was glad to reciprocate the 
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friendly advances of some young girls 
near her, who proposed a promenade 
in the garden, where people were sit- 
ting about in groups. She knew noth- 
ing of her powers of conversation, for 
she seemed only within a day to have 
tried them, and her brother had been 
too discreet to tell her how well she 
talked. What she felt sure of was that 
her simple muslin dress must look very 
shabby in a palace, but the thought 
that she was a sister of the ‘‘ great 
Schiller” gave her courage. Present- 
ly her brother came to her with Goethe, 
and asked her if she could repeat any 
of the passages from the poem she had 
read the previous evening, believing it 
to be his. 

She had read it once, but believed 
she could recall much of it. So lead- 
ing her into a room where they would 
be alone, she declaimed a part of a 
drama by Goethe, which was still un- 
finished, receiving the enthusiastic 
applause of her small but yet great au- 
dience—Goethe and Schiller. Then 
tiey returned to the garden, where a 
young actress sang, who, when she had 
ended, turned to Nannette and asked 
her if sie could not sing. 

**No,” she replied with a sigh as if 
in lamentation for her few accomplish- 
ments, ‘* But you can declaim,” spoke 
Goethe; and nothing would suflice but 
that Nannette publicly display her tal- 
ent for recitation. A rostrum was im- 
provised for her in the garden, around 
which the court and the literati gath- 
ered to hear Schiller’s sister. She was 
left to make her own selection, and 
chose the seventh and eighth scenes 
from ‘*Caball und Liebe,” beginning 
with the interview of the ‘t Lady” 
with ‘* Louise,” and concluding with 
the scene which follows the latter’s 
departure, when milady, recovering 
from her affrighted stupor, soliloquizes: 

‘* Wie war das? wie geschah mie ? 
Was sprach du unglickliche ? Noch, 
O Himmel! noch zerreisen Sie mein 
Ohr, die fiirchterlichen, mich ver- 
dammenden Worte ; nehmen Sie ihn hin! 
Wen, ungliickselige ? Geschenk 
deines Sterberéchelus das schauervolle 


das 
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Vermiichtniss deiner Verzweiflung ? 
Gott! Gott! Bin ich so tief gesunken 
—so plitzlich von allen Thronen 
meines Stolzes herabgestiirzt, das ich 
heisshungrig erwarte was einer Bett- 
lerinn Grossmuth aus ihrem letzten 
Todeskampfe mirzuwerfen wird ?” etc. 

Any one familiar with the play re- 
members the ample opportunity it gives 
for dramatic expression—the ‘‘ Lady ™ 
majestically walking back and forth, 
talking to herself: ‘‘ Verkrieche dich 
jetzt weiches, leidendes Weib! Fali- 
ret hin, siisse goldene Bilder der 
Liebe. Grossmuth allein sey jetzt 
meine Fiihrerinu ! Dieses liebende Paar 
ist verloren, oder Milford nuss ihren 
Anspruch vertilgen und im Herzen des 
Fiirsten erléschen !” etc. 

The timidity which at first marked 
her recitation soon passed, aud she 
forgot herself as completely as when, 
at home, she mounted different chairs 
to impersonate different characters. 

Gustav Schwab in writing of Nan- 
nette says: ‘‘She had the most beau- 
tiful, soulful expression. To declaim 
her brother’s poems was her greatest 
joy, and with her North German ac- 
cent and Swabian naiveté, she created 
the greatest delight.” 

On their way back to Wieland’s, 
Schiller, who was deeply touched by 
the wonderful gift of his sister, ex- 
claimed: ‘*Oh, Nane, have you too re- 
ceived the baptism of fire we call 
genius? It consumes a man; what 
will it do with a tender creature like 
you?” And Nannette, strangely, 
wildly happy, told Schiller how much 
she wanted to tell him the thoughts of 
her heart, and her desires. 

‘* When we are at home again you 
shall,” he whispered. ‘‘How gladly 
would I keep you always with me, 
but ” his voice faltered and his 
face was troubled. Nannette under- 
stood why, and began to talk gayly in 
order to banish his sadness, 

The next morning the singer of the 
previous evening came to call on Nan- 
nette, and urged her to study for the 
stage—a thought that had come to tiie 
minds of all who had heard her de- 
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claim. The day passed in walks and 
talks. Among the events was a visit 


to Goethe’s house, a present from the 
Duke, which was of great interest. 
The splendid stairway was fashioned 
from a reminiscence of Italy; there 
were busts of Olympian gods in the 
windows; in the threshold was Salve 
in mosaic; a room on the first floor 
was called the ‘‘ Juno room,” from a 
colossal bust of Juno in it; on the 
walls were the Loggia of Raphael; to 
the left was the reception room, with 
its harpsichord; and over the doors 
were Meyer’s mythological cartoons. 

In the evening they went to the 
theatre, which was then of great inter- 
est in Weimar. A tragedy by Schiller 
was for the first time to be played, and 
Nannette sat with her brother and 
Wieland in a box. She had once be- 
fore seen a play of Schiller’s at Stutt- 
gart, and the memory of it had 
lived in her mind like a splendid 
dream. Goethe, who had charged him- 
self with the training of the actors, 
came now and then to pass a word 
with the occupants of the box, and 
seemed as eager to elicit commenda- 
tion from the ‘‘ wonderful child ” as 
from her brother. To ask her ques- 
tions, in order to hear her wise and 
naive replies, afforded him great de- 
light. 

‘And which do you like best,” he 
asked; ‘*Schiller’s poems, or mine ?” 
She blushed crimson, and hesitated to 
reply. 

** Ah,” he continued, ‘if you don’t 
answer honestly I'll put you in a poem, 
and say to alithe world how I have car- 
ried you under my cloak over my 
heart.” 

‘*T think,” she began timidly, ‘‘ that 
Schiller seems to lift the soul to hea- 
ven, to breathe and enjoy the air of 
paradise, and Goethe to bring heaven 
to earth and make of it a paradise.” 

A moment’s silence followed. 

‘*Would you like to remain in Wei- 
mar?” asked Goethe. 

‘‘Oh, yes!” she replied, ‘‘but I 
have not the means.” 

“Tf you will stay, we will find you 
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the means,” he replied significantly. 
‘*Your brother will explain to you 
what I mean,” and then hurried away. 
When the play ended Schiller was 
obliged to stand up in the /Joge and 
express his thanks, amid the deafening 
roar of vivas, for the theatre was full 
of students, whose applause in no 
way lacked in vigor. Nannette, quite 
overcome by the ovation to her broth- 
er, felt her heart swelling up to her 
throat, and with her eyes streaming 
with tears, she withdrew to the fur- 
thest corner of the box to conceal them ; 
but she had been seen and recognized, 
and her fame of the previous evening 
had spread like wild fire, and with 
Schiller’s name was mingled that of 
‘*Friiulein Nannette Schiller,” and 
cheers were given for the ‘* two Schil- 
lers,” in which the whole house joined. 
It was too much for both the poet and 
his sister, who could only express their 
mutual joy, and pride, and love by the 
tight clasp of their hands. As they 
walked home that night, it would have 
been difficult to say which one was 
proudest of the other. 

The next morning they must leave 
Weimar and bid farewell to the family 
of Wieland, where Nannette had won 
all hearts, 

‘*You must come again,” they all 
urged, an invitation she assured them 
she would gladly, if possible, accept ; 
but she had been so happy she feared 
such a time would never come again, 
and begged Wieland for a souvenir 
of the visit—‘‘something to treasure 
in memory of his kindness.” He 
smiled and offered her a little box that 
lay on the table, carved from lava, 
which had been sent to him from Italy. 
She refused, with thanks, and said she 
would prefer a rose from bis garden. 
Wieland went in person, and taking a 
rose tree from the earth, put it in a 
box for Nannette to carry home with 
her. It proved a source of great de- 
light to the girl, in her quiet home at 
Solitiide, and was always called the 
‘* Weimar rose.” 

Schiller and Goethe lived in a time 
when a patron was considered an ab- 
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solute necessity to insure the success 
of an author or artist. It was largely 
owing to the generous encouragement 
of the Duchess Amalia that Weimar 
won such distinction as an art and lit- 
erary centre, and it was a great grief 
to Schiller that he could not live in 
that ‘‘charmed circle,” the more so 
now that he had discovered the genius 
of Nannette; but he lived in the hope 
that the ducal protectorate would soon 
find a niche for him as it had for 
Goethe. 

Nannette felt as if she was leaving 
an elysium for a desert, whenever she 
thought of parting with her brother. 
Meantime a letter came from the fa- 
ther: ‘‘When the dear mother has 
been with you about twenty days,” he 
wrote, ‘‘she ought to remain no long- 
er; she must go to Meiningen to visit 

hristophine, and then think of com- 
ing home. Nannette must take good 
care of her mother, and, as I requested 
her before she went, not fail to write 
down a faithful and fuli account of the 
events of each day, so as to relate them 
when she gets back.” 

But despondency and gloom were 
foreign to the Schwesterlein, and a 
word of cheer from Schiller restored 
her to her wonted gayety. He would 
help her in her reading and study 
while she remained, and counsel her by 
letter after she was gone. 

Her freshness and originality formed 
a perpetual fountain of delight, while 
her enthusiasm over all she had seen 
and heard filled the gloomy old house 
with glowing pictures. Her radiancy 
illumined everything about her, and no 
one seemed more pleased and surprised 
at the bubbling joy and daily increas- 
ing beauty of the girl than her mother. 
Lotty was curious to know how Nan- 
nette had pleased the Weimar friends, 
and put the question to Schiller when 
alone with him. 

** Only too well,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
Duchess Louisa was particularly pleased 
with her. If she chose to return and 
study she would not lack protection, 
and this may possibly happen. A tal- 
ent like Nannette’s ought not to be 
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buried or left unapplied. But it pains 
me to think of encouraging her to 
choose so thorny a path as the stage, 
which she desires.” 

But Lotty, in her clear conscientious- 
ness of the use of talent, thought if 
the child had such unmistakable ge- 
nius, duty demanded that they should 
do all possible to cultivate and develop 
it. 

The young Dane who had accompa- 
nied them to Weimar surprised them 
suddenly by his return, and became a 
daily visitor at the house. Nannette’s 
beauty and girlish grace had deeply 
impressed him; he had heard her reci- 
tations at Weimar, and the flattering 
criticisms she received; and now his 
admiration was enhanced by the charm 
she threw over the quiet home life, 
filling the house with joy. Nannette 
never tired of talking of Weimar, and 
Erick, knowing her love for her broth- 
er, never tired of talking to her of 
Schiller. He accompanied the family 
upon their frequent excursions beyond 
the precincts of the town, which were 
made about sunset time, and improved 
the opportunities in teaching Nannette 
the botanical names of flowers and 
grasses. She thought him very wise, 
as he was for so young a man. He 
had just been invited to join a scien- 
tific expedition that was to go to South 
America; but he hesitated to accept 
it, and Nannette was the reason. If 
he went away, she might be beyond 
his reach before his return. 

Her eagerness to learn made Erick’s 
companionship a very pleasant and 
grateful one to her; her intelligent 
questioning led him into the natural 
error that the pleasure his explanations 
gave was somewhat due to the expound- 
er, and he resolved to tell Nannette 
frankly his love for her, his plans, and 
to learn if he had any reason for hope. 

No matter what a woman’s later ex- 
periences in life may be, there is never 
an event quite like the first ‘‘ declara- 
tion of love.” It puts her in a whirl 
of fright, in which she is conscious of 
nothing but profound embarrassment, 
and then of sorrow, for fear that she 
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has unconsciously harmed the man in 
some way by being loved by him. 
Poor little Nannette felt all this in the 
keenest sense as she stammered out 
‘*No” to Erick’s pleading. The 
young man considered her extreme 
youth, and tried to believe that she 
would learn to love him. But Nan- 
nette told him she was ‘‘ never going 
to marry—that she was going to study 
art and play her brother’s tragedies.” 

Schiller and Lotty, who soon de- 
tected the sympathy the Dane felt for 
Nannette, felt that the destiny would 
be a happy one for their sister if she 
loved in return, and favored rather 
than otherwise their intimacy. But 
Nannette confided Erick’s proposition 
to her brother, assuring him at the 
same time how deep and earnest was 
her purpose to study art. After Nan- 
nette’s refusal Erick returned to Wei- 
mar, where he wrote Schiller a letter, 
detailing his final interview with Nan- 
nette, his offer of his heart and her re- 
fusal; but not content with that, he 
desired the brother to make a final in- 
tercession for him, and then, if un- 
favorable to him, he would go to South 
America. Another letter also came, 
from Goethe, in regard to Nannette. 

Before telling Nannette of the ad- 
vantages offered her by the Weimar 
friends, Schiller showed her Erick’s 
letter asking his consent to make 
further effort to win her heart; he 
spoke warmly in the young man’s be- 
half, as he could in all conscience, and 
he shrank from the disappointment, 
hardships, and pain that might beset 
the precious sister in a dramatic ca- 
reer. But Nannette’s answer was di- 
rect and positive; she did not love 
Erick differently from others, and she 
should never wish to marry. 

The letter from Goethe bore directly 
upon her wish; he had arranged for 
her to come to Weimar under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke Charles Augustus; 
that he himself (Goethe) would direct 
her studies and prepare her for the 
stage, and promising her a certain en- 
gagement when she should be fitted 
for one. 
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As Schiller talked he kept his eyes 
on Nannette’s face, expecting it to 
beam with inexpressible joy; but she 
remained pale and silent, her down- 
cast eyes full of tears. Thinking she 
must have misunderstood, he repeated: 

‘*Dear Nane, do you hear? Goethe 
himself will prepare you for the career 
you so much wish to follow.” 

** Yes, I understand, licher Bruder,” 
she replied; ‘‘ but I cannot owe this 
to Goethe. No, if I renounce it al- 
together, I cannot pupil 
of and then paused and blushed. 

‘*You say you will not owe this to 
Goethe ?” 

“*T say I cannot,” she repeated. Had 
she looked up, she would have found 
full sympathy in her brother's face. 

‘*‘ Have I then misunderstood you, 
Nane?” he pursued, “I thought it 
was your greatest wish to cultivate 
your talent.” 

‘*My wish is always the same,” she 
replied, ‘‘ and I shall keep to my reso- 
lution; but I must find some other 
way. Cannot I owe this to you?” and 
she threw her arms about her brother’s 
neck, bursting into tears. He held her 
to his breast a long time in silence, 
wondering what had happened to pro- 
duce a repugnance toward Goethe, 
whose overflowing lovingness and 
genuine interest in every individuality, 
however opposite to his own, made 
him a rarely fascinating man, That 
in matters of the heart Goethe was the 
reverse of himself, Schiller well knew; 
but that Goethe should exercise his 
power upon his sister Nannette was 
impossible, monstrous, 

Ignorant as Nannette was of Goethe's 
affinity theories, and their dangerous- 
ness, her uncorrupted instincts, aroused 
by the poet’s word and manner, were 
all against trusting herself to his guid- 
ance, or in any way being under obli- 
gationstohim. That Nannette would 
follow the guidance of her instincts at 
the sacrifice of all the advantages a 
life at Weimar would afford her—re- 
fined and cultivated society, the asso- 
ciations of luxury and wealth—scemed 
to Schiller more wonderful in her 
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than all clse. The tears dropped fast 
upon her hands, which he still 
held. ‘‘ How gladly would I keep 
you always with me !” he exclaimed; 
then drawing a few gold pieces from 
his pocket, he added, ‘‘ This is all my 
wealth, and my expenses will soon be 
doubled.” He had written to Kérner: 
‘*T shall soon experience the joy of 
son and father, and this double feel- 
ing of nature will be to me most pre- 
cious. It seems as if I am to see the 
expiring torch of my own life rekin- 
dled in another, and I am reconciled 
with fate.” 

To Nannette he continued after a 
moment: ‘‘ But sooner or later there 
will come a change for the better, 
Goethe, the Duke, and others are de- 
cided that I must come to Weimar, 
and then I can give you what they 
have so generously offered. Mean- 
time you can study; you are still very 
young, Nane; you will be content to 
Wait /” 

‘“Yes, yes,’? she cried, her eyes 
gladly shining through her tears. ‘* If 
my poor little genius can only one 
day help serve and kindle yours, 
which would be so beautiful.” 

** Yes,” he murmured in a tone of 
deep emotion, ‘‘ and I see something 
grand before me ! may I reach it be- 
fore my body fails.” 

** Ach, Bruder!” cried Nannette as 
if her heart was pierced by steel. 

**Did you not know this, child?” 
he asked, as the bitter knowledge 
seemed for the first time to enter her 
heart. ‘But do not be troubled. I 
hope to save out of the ruins all that 
van be of use to the world.” 

The time approached when the lit- 
tle circle must be broken. But Nan- 
nette was nolonger sad. Her future, 
although as yet uncertain and afar off, 
was full of promise. Schiller had 
promised to write a drama expressly 
for her, and she playfully spurred him 
to his best endeavor. ‘* Remember, 
lieber Bruder,” she cried, as she was 
leaving him, ‘‘remember who is to 
be the living representative of your 
heroine, and do not make my role too 
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insignificant ! You cannot esteem our 
sex too highly.” 

‘* That would be impossible, Nane,” 
he smiled, looking from her to Lotty, 
and then upon his aged mother—the 
three women in the world he best 
loved, and distinct types of woman- 
hood that in his cyes seemed perfect. 
The final embraces over, a hundred 
promises of an early meeting, and 
Nannette and her mother were home- 
ward bound by the way of Meiningen, 
reaching Solitiide near the end of Oc- 
tober. 

Not many details are found in the 
Schiller records concerning Nannette’s 
subsequent life. In June of the fol- 
lowing year (1793) the father mentions 
in a letter to Schiller Nannette’s being 
in ‘‘ Stuttgart in order to learn some- 
thing of lace and needle work, but 
principally that she may improve her- 
self in the ways of good society.” 
During this same year Schiller visited 
his father’s family, when the pleasant 
relations begun at Jena were renewed. 
The next year Nannette is invited by 
Frau von Beulwitz to visit her, A 
year later, in 1795, she visits Frau 
von Wolzogen, ‘‘ and is well and hap- 
py.” A little later and she is studying 
French and music, and making great 
progress, when her French teacher dies 
of a sort of camp fever whic for 
months prevailed in that locality. 
On the Sth of March, 1796, father 
Schiller, who had long been confined 
to-his bed by illness, writes to his son 
that *‘ Nannette is not well, and com- 
plains of her throat.” Three days 
later he writes again, and after men- 
tioning an improvement in his own 
health, adds: ‘* Early yesterday morn- 
ing Nannette broke out with a fever, 
and we have carried her up stairs. 
With this disease (camp fever) Dr. 
Butterweck is very successful, and we 
may safely trust Nannette to his 
care.” 

On the 15th he writes again: ‘‘ Nan- 
nette grows worse. Everything will 
be done to save her. Ah, if the dear 
Lord will only restore Nannette, who 
has done so well, and learned so much 
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this past year ! she has such a noble 
heart, and such a great mind, and 
promising us as much joy as our other 
gifted child ! Yet in the skill of the 
physician will we hope for the best.” 

These home letters, following one 
upon the other, filled the heart of 
Schiller with the keenest anxiety. Of 
this moment Palleske writes: ‘‘ Soon 
came the anguishing news that Nan- 
nette was stricken with the fever. 
Schiller knew what was to be dread- 
ed; every moment he feared to learn the 
worst. Goethe, with most thoughtful 
solicitude, endeavored to brighten the 
mournful mind of his friend. 

Schiller wrote to his father March 
21: ‘* With what pain, what sadness 
this last news of Nannette’s condition 
fills my heart ! Ah, perhaps, as I write 
these words, we have lost her. I con- 
fess that I have very little hope, be- 
cause before this illness she was not 
well. How hard it is to me to live so 
far from you, and so utterly unable to 
come to you and share your sorrows 
and burdens. How anxiously I await 
your next letter, dear father, that will 
bring me further news of Nane’s con- 
dition. How can I bear to lose so 
loving and promising a sister? I have 
already taken measures in her behalf 
upon which her happiness was perhaps 
founded. Do all possible to save her, and 
may Heaven grant us her precious life.” 
Schiller, who had long been ill at his 
home in Jena, and quite unable to 
make a journey to Solitiide, wrote, 
urging Christophine to go home if 
possible, which she did, although 
greatly against her husband’s wish. 

On the 22d the father Schiller 
wrote again to his son: ‘‘The dear 
Nannette suffers terribly. To-day is 
the seventeenth of her illness. For ten 
days she has been delirious, and only 
at intervals conscious. The devotion 
of our doctor is inimitable. He comes 
four and five times a day, and is do- 
ing all he can to save her.” 

The next day ended the struggle, 
and the father wrote: ‘‘ Our darling 
Nannette is no more ! Early this morn- 
ing, at six o’clock, she sank to rest. 
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God has taken her to himself, and her 
lot cannot but be a happy one, for her 
life had been innocence itself.” 

It was a month before the mother 
was able to write to her son—‘‘the 
heart-breaking loss of her darling 
Nannette leaving her nothing on earth 
to enjoy.” She told him the sacrifices 
and efforts she had made to give Nan- 
nette advantages—to procure her a 
French teacher, who seemed to have 
greatly pleased her. ‘* He was a man 
of sixty years,” she wrote, ‘‘a born 
Frenchman, well educated, a good 
musician and artist. He never missed 
a lesson, no matter how bad the 
weather, and was inexpressibly pleased 
with the progress of his pupil. She 
often said, ‘Oh, mother, you can nev- 
er understand how the mind in every 
part becomes developed.’ She never 
dared speak with him a word in Ger 
man. On Sunday she played the cla- 
vichord and sang; she dared make no 
false note. His death was a great 
blow to her. He would call in his 
last illness for ‘Nane.’ I ailowed her 
to go to Simanowiz,* at Ludwigsburg, 
but father was so worrisome when she 
was away that I had to have her come 
back. Yesterday Simanowiz sent me 
her portrait; it is well done, but at 
sight of it my heart bleeds anew. 
She is and will ever remain to me un- 
forgetable. She the crown of 
the house! Everybody loved and re- 
spected her.” 

Louise wrote Schiller the particulars 
of Nannette’s moments, ‘* Her 
breath grew short and shorter, and 
faded away so gradually that not the 
slightest movement was visible in her 
face. I stood by her bedside holding 
her hand in mine, blessing her so 
muchas I could. But I cannot express, 
loved, precious brother, my feeting as I 


was 


last 


saw my darling, gifted sister dying. 
Since you last saw her she had made 
wonderful progress. Her mind and 
whole being were great and noble. 


* She was Ludovike Reichenbach, who married 
Lieutenant Simanowiz. 
traits extant of father and mother Schiller. 
was a playmate of Schiller and Christophine. 


She painted the best por- 
She 
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She concealed much pain and suffering 
to hide them from the parents, endur- 
ing them in silence.” 

Christophine, who only reached 
home after Nannette’s death, was in- 
consolable. ‘* Ah, God, I cannot think 
of our Nannette!” she wrote Schil- 
ler; ‘‘it breaks my heart! She was a 
glorious girl! Every one spoke with 
high respect of her. I never saw the 
like. Her portrait stands in my sleeping 
room. It is well drawn, but she was 
much more beautiful ; still there is much 
of the charm of her expression in the 
face; her mouth could have been 
taken as a model of beauty, and her 
eyes were full of intelligence and pu- 
rity of soul. Truly I lose mysclf in 
her look, so beautiful she is; her form 
also is full of majesty and dignity.” 

rau von Wolzogen wrote of her as 
a ‘*charming, noble girl, of large un- 
derstanding and a glowing fancy. Her 
eagerness to play her brother’s dramas 
was so great, that I begged Schiller to 
put her talent to a real test, and, if it 
proved something extraordinary as it 
seemed, to allow her to pursue a dra- 
matic career. Notwithstanding he was 
greatly averse to so doing, dreading 
its dangers for Nannette, he promised 
to do so the moment a position at 
Weimar would enable him to have her 
with him, and under his protection. 
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The hopeful condition of affairs glad- 
dened the last months of her life.” 

But it was long after Nannette’s 
death before Schiller was enabled to 
live at Weimar, and when the appoint- 
ment came, ‘‘it was like hope de- 
ferred.” 

The burial of the young girl at Ger- 
lingen was largely attended. The 
Duke Frederick Eugene wrote to ex- 
press his deep sympathy with the fam- 
ily; a military escort was furnished. 
The school-teacher at Gerlingen deliv- 
ered a eulogy at her grave. Adam 
Adlinger expressed the sorrow of the 
neighborhood in a poem which was 
printed ; but to those who had known 
Nannette her death forever remained 
a deep and poignant sorrow, one of 
those inexplicable destinies which 
grieve and mystify human knowledge. 

Some years later a Dane, bronzed 
by sun and travel, wandered among 
the graves in the Gerlinger graveyard, 
and tarried long, with uncovered head, 
by a mound by the side of one covered 
with a slab, on which he read the elo- 
quent inscription, ‘‘The Mother of 
Schiller.” On the grave of Nannette 
was the ‘‘ Weimar rose ” in full bloom. 
He reverently gathered some fallen 
petals from the grave, saying tearfully 
to himself, ‘‘She was the fairest of 
all flowers upon the earth.” 

Mary A. E, WaceEr. 





A PEACEFUL PIPE. 


N UCH thought, supplemented by 
we no little experience, has led 
me to prefer the pipe before all other 
methods of tobacco using. There ex- 
ist objections—but neither are Saint 
Peter’s dome and the Medicean Venus 
wholly satisfactory, though on the 
whole the best of the kind. There are 
times and places tolerant only of the 
cigarette, tenderly white and sweetly 
fragrant; a grimy pipe is no fit sight 
for the dark-eyed daughters of warm 
Castile. And have we dined with del- 
icate sumptuousness; has each succes- 
sive viand, from pearly oyster to per- 
fumed Stilton, at once cunningly re- 
lieved the palate from what went be- 
fore, and subtly stimulated it for what 
was to come; in short, has the repast 
been an epicurean song of finest har- 
mony—hardly may we play the epi- 
logue upon a pipe. More fitting there 
will be the refined Habana, dark and 
tapering, yielding a firm white column 
of moulded ash, which may be broken 
from its fiery base, but crumbles not. 
Let the elderly dowager, with high- 
arched nose, and the silk-stockinged 
Frenchman of the old régime, enshrine 
themselves in their gold snuff-boxes. 
And be not even that other preparation 
of the weed too much condemned. A 
horseman once, on a twenty-four-hour 
gallop, condensed all nourishment into 
a mouthful or two of ‘‘ chewing tobac- 
co,” and it brought him successfully 
through. 

But, after all is said, we turn to the 
pipe once more. It is better than 
chewing and snuffing, because’we taste 
the fire-emancipated soul instead of 
the unrefined material part; better 
than the cigar, because the cigar is a 
mere stranger—a passing acquaintance ; 
though much of the fine gentleman be 
in him, he is dry and formal. Be- 
ginning the conversation with airy 
words of captivating savor, his lan- 
guage gradually grows stronger, till at 


the end he sinks into rank and bitter 
repinings; now is he gone forever and 
forgotten. No romantic associations 
can cling to him; his history is com- 
prised in a single event. Picturesque 
he is not; an attaché of the fashionable 
world, it is beneath his dignity to con- 
sort with such people as Teniers drew; 
nor will he enroll himself among the 
familiar spirits of poets and philoso- 
phers. Shakespeare with a Partaga 
between his teeth ! Milton wrestling 
with an Intimidad! Dante pufiing : 
cheroot ! We cannot entertain such 
images, But a quaintly carved pipe- 
bowl, embrowned and lustrous—would 
it not add to the grave dignity of each 
one of them ? 

Better again is the pipe than the 
cigarette—the female cigar. The very 
qualities in which consists her charm 
argue against placing exclusive depen- 
dence on her. She is the beguilement 
of an indolent moment, the diversion 
of a mind unoccupied—not a trusty 
friend in weariness and trouble, a solid 
resource in winter and rough weather. 
She is even more fleeting and incon- 
stant than the cigar; we rather breathe 
a cigarette than smoke it; take it as an 
interlude to the serious habit—a grace- 
ful make-believe for spare hours. 
Leave cigarettes to ladies and French- 
men, only using them yourself when in 
aladylike or Frenchy humor. They are 
unworthy the strength and understand- 
ing of a developed man; and like a book 
of jests, should only be taken up occa- 
sionally. I am tempted, in justifica- 
tion of having dubbed them ‘‘ female 
cigars,” to mention a contirmative 
characteristic: though so little of the 
real substance of tobacco is to be got 
from them, they produce more smoke 
than pipe and cigar together. 

But the pipe, if brought to trial, can 
find a sounder plea than mere dispar- 
agement of rivals. He takes his stand 
upon his intrinsic virtues—they are un- 
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deniable and not few. To begin, he 
has permanent existence; again and 
again does he serve your turn, and still 
is ready for a fresh bout; nay, he gains 
in mellowness and beauty with each 
successive charge. Clear but his throat 
occasionally—anon stuff that ever-open 
mouth with a pinch of fresh hay, and 
he will commune sweetly with you all 
day long. The weeks pass by, and 
now his warm cheeks have grown fa- 
miliar to your hand, his curved mouth- 
piece to your lips, his form and pro- 
portions to your eye. Weeks grow to 
months, and months bring forth the 
years; you scarcely realize how inti- 
mate have become your relations with 
your swarthy friend; how well you 
know him; how much you like him; 
how his loss would leave an important 
void in your life and heart. Bethink 
yourself how many gentle associations 
tinge him with colors bright and 
sombre, visible to your mind, as the 
nicotian stain to your eyes. Your com- 
panion by night and by day, in merri- 
ment and in distress, he has watched 
your growth, seen your opinions 
change, glowed with your hopes, burn- 


ed incense for your success, mourned in 


ashes for your disappointment. What 
other friend hus been so finely sympa- 
thetic, so unobtrusively consoling, so 
seldom unwelcome? To whom else 
dare you whisper the secrets freely 
confided to him? Where in all the 
world shall you find one so receptive, 
yet so discreet ; at once so suggestive 
and so silent? To part from him is to 
throw away the essence of your life, 
your experience, your wisdom; he is 
the burial urn of your past, and there- 
fore the lottery urn of your future; and 
carved and chased with the strange 
forms and patterns born of fantasy. 
But there are pipes and pipes; from 
the Irishman’s black cutty to the jew- 
elled hookah of Turkey's Sultan. 
One’s choice must be determined by 
taste and temperament ; you may often 
study a man through his pipes and the 
tobacco he puts in them; the nature 
ever shapes the equipment. Be it ob- 
served, however, that the same man 
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smokes not always the same pipe; if 
the Irishman becomes Governor of New 
York perhaps he will set up a meer- 
schaum; the Sultan, deposed and 
driven into exile, may content himself 
with a brier-wood. As to tobacco, it 
varies in strength as the head and 
stomach, and also as the years. In 
college we used to smoke Cavendish 
and perique in gambier clays, which 
speedily grew jet black in the face, 
and even broke into a sable sweat 
when hard run. This may do for lusty 
youths of twenty, who have a founda- 
tion of ballground and river to fall 
back upon; but years brought discre- 
tion along with inactivity, and our in- 
ordinate Cavendish became largely 
tempered with Lone Jack and Virginia, 
and by and by these assumed undi- 
vided sway. Once we made a deter- 
mined attack upon Turkish tobacco, 
at four dollars a pound, but were 
speedily repulsed at all points; it was 
too hot and too intense a fire. At last, 
however, we made up the residue of 
our purchase into cigarettes, and by 
this flank movement decimated the en- 
emy with ease. Since then we have 
remained constant to our light Virginia 
troops, and have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with them. 

In styles of pipe I have experimented 
largely; have sounded the gamut of 
plain clay, gambier, meerschaum (and 
chip), charcoal, porcelain, and brier. 
The plain clay—the cutty—is work- 
manlike and democratic; I think I 
should adopt it if I were running for 
high office. Gambier is rather fantas- 
tic, but colors as easily as sweet six- 
teen; to me it is an objection that, be- 
ing made in moulds, I know not how 
many thousand people may be puffing 
at the twin brother or sister of that 
between my fingers. As for the char- 
coals, they promised well, and were 
not without their season of popularity ; 
there was something of classic ele- 
gance and simplicity in their smooth 
black dress and silver trimming. But 
they didn’t wear well, somehow; they 
broke, and got incurable croup, and of 
course never altered their color for 
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better or worse. And the porcelain 
was hard and harsh, heating and un- 
absorbent; so the question finally lay 
between meerschaum and brier. 

Now, than a fine piece of true meer- 
schaum nothing is more fascinating, 
swecter, handsomer. Mark its tender, 
creamy tint, its soft, fine lustre, its 
smooth texture, Lift it—it is light as 
a sponge; and you can almost indent 
it by the pressure of your fingers. 
You fill it (rather, if you are wise, you 
fill a false bowl set on to it), and as 
you draw in the smoke you can almost 
see the delicate brown flushing deeper 
and deeper through the white. By 
slow degrees, lest you overheat it, 
with most jealous care, lest you chip 
or scratch it, do you prosecute the ex- 
periment, until, after some weeks or 
months, the point of perfection is at- 
tained. There is nothing comparable 
to the warm, intense brown, mottled 
and shaded, rich and polished, which 
is now diffused around the bowl. It 
is not like moss agates, nor oriental 
marbles, nor precious woods, yet it 
brings all these delicately to mind. 
The color lies in clusters, as it were, 
yet shades off uniformly toward the 
lip, which is burned white. Around 
the neck it is deepest and thickest, 
and just here you can hardly call it 
less than black. There is a similar 
difference between the pipe now and 
in its primitive purity, to that between 
a sunlit cloud at midday and the 
same gilded and empurpled by the 
splendor of sunset. 

Not always, however, nor indeed 
often, is such success in meerschaum- 
colering met with. In the first place, 
instead of meerschaum, it turns out to 
be ‘* chip,” which is shavings of meer- 
schaum welded together, and so recut; 
the pipes look well enough in the shop, 
but all the sponginess and delicacy is 
lost; the oil cannot penetrate, or comes 
out in blotches here and there; the 
Lowl becomes rusty and dirty, all the 
perique in the world can produce no- 
thing better on it than a dirty yellow 
tint, irregularly distributed, and the 
draft gets easily clogged. Similar is 
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the result should the pipe prove—meer- 
schaum indeed, but—of a hard, im- 
penetrable variety. Nothing can be 
done; you may boil it and burn it, 
and make it all sorts of colors, but 
you can deceive neither yourself nor 
any one else into thinking it compara- 
ble to the gennine, inimitable ‘ sea- 
foam.” 

This is not the only trouble about 
meerschaum. Supposing you to have 
secured a fine piece—the best piece in 
the universe, say—you would not be 
more happy than miserable. The 
whole universe seems leagued to de- 
stroy it. You fear to put it away, lest 
harm should come to it in your ab- 
sence; equally do you dread taking it 
up, for there is the risk of dropping, 
scratching, breaking. While smoking 
it you cautiously keep on the morocco 
case; handling would soil the bowl, 
and you have heard that the coloring 
oil evaporates if the pipe be exposed 
to the air. The longer and more com- 
pletely your precautions are successful, 
the greater your anxiety and nervous 
apprehension; and if, after all (it gen- 
erally ends so), the cherished, the in- 
imitable, the invaluable meerschaum 
is broken all to pieces, your agonizing 
sense of loss pays dear for your season 
of uneasy ecstacy. 

This ever-present excitement and 
unrest is destructive to the peace and 
comfort which should attend thoughts 
of pipe-smoking. Our pipe should be 
our refuge and solace rather than our 
care and torment. You will seldom 
find a smoker of age and experience 
indulging his habit through a costly 
and fragile medium; possibly, if he be 
rich, he will have you to his cabinet 
and parade before you a choice speci- 
men of ‘‘real Vienna,” but you will 
notice that the clay is still virgin, and 
having carefully locked it back in the 
cabinet, your experienced friend picks 
up some battered, disreputable look- 
ing old corn-cob or other, which he 
loads and fires with a sigh of relief 
and satisfaction, and when he is 
through smoking he throws the corn- 
cob carelessly on the table, nor careth 
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he should it fall thence to the floor; 
bless you ! the corn-cob can stand it. 
Be not deceived by this seeming neg- 
lect, however; trust me, your wise 
friend loves corn-cob from his heart, 
and would feel its loss there, while 
the ‘choice Vienna’s” evanishment 
would chiefly harrow his—pocket. 

We vote for brier-wood, then ? Well, 
at any rate, it behooves us in this 
place to speak of it. There is a charm 
about a fine brier, as regards tint, tex- 
ture, and gloss, not so captivating as 
meerschaum, of course, but a very sub- 
stantial, legitimate charm nevertheless, 
It is a genuine, natural product; no- 
thing about it is artificial except the 
shaping; it has been neither baked, 
moulded, nor painted. A new brier 
has avery clean and wholesome look, 
connecting itself in the mind with a 
sense of strength and durability. The 
pale salmon color of the wood is curi- 
ously mottled and streaked, giving the 
pipe a piquant interest such as no 


plain, unvariegated wood, whatever 


its tint, could possess, You are con- 
scious of a feeling of good humor and 
easy familiarity toward the thing; a 
sentiment that may easily ripen into 
warm regard or love, very different 
from the awful reverence and fearful 
affection inspired by the immaculate 
meerschaum., Here is a pipe, hand- 
some, sincere, and practical; usable 
in rain or shine, superior to morocco 
cases, indifferent to knocks and 
scratches; a pipe innocent of false 
bowls and buttons; withal a pipe 
which will last your lifetime, and mel- 
low in taste and appearance year by 
year. An inexpensive pipe, lastly, 
and one where expense will be no risk. 
These considerations, supplemented by 
the accident of coming across a re- 
markably fine specimen, were potent 
enough some ten years ago to influence 
me. I bought a brier-wood with all 
the fervor of youthful enthusiasm, nor 
has the cooling of a decade of winters 
moved me to regret the deed. 

Reader, I were unmannerly to talk 
thee down, and not to offer thee a 
smoke for recompense, There lies my 
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pipe on the little stand between the 
windows. The Japanese tobacco-box, 
carved in cunning figures from a sec- 
t'on of giant bamboo, stands guard be- 
lind it. One flank is defended by an 
oddly-designed ash-receiver; an ass’s 
head full of matches protects the other. 
Over all is shed a genial glow from 
the crimson cloth, gold-edged, which 
drapes the stand, and fraternizes jo- 
vially with the afternoon sunshine. 

The pipe itself is of unusual size, 
carved into the likeness of a human 
face; a very peculiar face, which pro- 
vokes at once a smile and a sigh; in 
all these years I have not wearied of it, 
for it is full of ever-fresh interest and 
suggestion. The features are shaped 
by a bold hand, but guided with mas- 
terly skill, as well as profound knowl- 
edge and feeling. Uglier the face 
could not well be, but with an ugliness 
thoroughly human. A brow low and 
projecting, the foundation of a pair of 
curling ram’s horns, eyes large, deep- 
set, expressive of pathetic weakness, 
nose aguiline, albeit broad and flat- 
tened, a thick, projecting upper lip, 
and timorous, retreating chin, A weak 
smile glimmers over the features, not 
broad, hardly mirthful; rather as if 
striving to reflect the merriment which 
their ungainliness might excite. Who- 
ever designed this pipe was an artist, 
and one who had looked into the hu- 
man heart. 

Well, pick him up and fill his emp- 
ty head with brains from the tobacco- 
box. Tobacco is all his intellect, and 
smoke the sole manifestation of the 
enkindlement thereof; yet how many 
orators, think you, or authors, or pul- 
pit ministers even, have the art or 
power to soothe, beguile, inspire, that 
this undemonstrative but subtly po- 
tent enchanter possesses? He never 
speaks; the greater part of his life he 
lies cold and dead upon the table; but 
the brief hours of his life are full of 
fervent fire. The oftener we are un- 
der the spell of his voiceless eloquence, 
the oftener arises the longing to yield 
toitagain; his monotony never bores 
us, because the very breath of his life 
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comes and goes absolutely at our own 
command, 

Fill full, and press down hard; there 
must be no empty chambers in this 
occiput. Nowa match from the ass’s 
head, which we will scratch upon the 
under side of the mantelpiece yonder; 
39 to do is one of the universal in- 
stincts of man’s nature, and were man- 
telpieces polished underneath, it would 
be a general calamity. Blue burns the 
match, then yellow; we draw the flame 
downward through the pipe-bowl, 
and straightway up rises the brown 
tobacco into a glowing mound. In 
the same moment the first smoke-cloud 
issues from our lips, and the pipe is 
lit. 

We seck the easy-chair, and gently 
yield ourself to its embrace. No read- 
ing—no writing; the true smoker will 
not so profane his enjoyment. Smok- 
ing is an elevated mental and psycho- 
logical pleasure; he who finds in it 
merely an assistance to digestion, or 


the gratification of a morbid craving, 


is unworthy the brotherhood, It 
calms the brain, caresses the nerves, 
and as a semi-conscious act, furnishes 
just sufficient nucleus for floating 
thoughts and fancies to crystallize 
about. Charming playfellows are 
these impalpable rifts of delicate blue 
smoke that rest, and sway, and curve, 
and vanish upon the still air of the 
room. They are a page upon which 
the waywardest dreamer may pen his 
most fantastic notions; and here we 
write fearlessly the cherished secrets 
of our heart of hearts; for behold, a 
breath, a motion, and tablet and re- 
cord are no more. But breathe forth 
another to replace it; see it stream and 
undulate along its graceful course ! 
Now it crosses a breath of sunshine, 
which seems to clothe it with sudden 
color and solidity. By that path of 
light it clambers lazily upward, and 
is lost again in the shadows of the 
ceiling. 

Or let us try our luck at making 
rings. It is a matter of inspiration; 
can neither be taught nor learned, 
After much envious admiration of oth- 
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ers’ proficiency, after numberless vain 
contortions of lips and tongue on our 
own part—at last some happy accident 
sends out the smoke wreathed into 
something like the long-desired form. 
Thereafter, incessant practice, until 
the very palate aches again. At length, 
complete mastership. Rings of all 
sizes, in any quantity, revolving either 
right or left, sailing or stationary; 
even the champion feat of sending one 
through another is successfully exe- 
cuted. Here is one shail hang itself 
upon yonder projecting antler, and 
this shall break its soft circle around 
the dear pictured face which smiles 
upon us from the wall. It lingers 
there lovingly a moment, then dies re- 
gretfully away. But methinks a purer 
halo than aught of our creation bright- 
ens above that head, and will brighten 
forever, though we see it not. 

But we must use our tobacco-stop- 
per! The heated embers have started 
up so high as to be insecure, and re- 
quire repression. And what shall our 
tobacco-stopper be? I believe such 
things are made of malice prepense, 
for the especial purpose; but I fancy 
only fine-weather smokers own them— 
dilettanti, who would not scruple to 
puncture the end of their cigar with a 
pin, instead of biting it off in an hon- 
est and manly way. The name of our 
tobacco-stopper is legion; a pencil, a 
knife-handle, a twist of paper, the fer- 
ule of a cane, the cork out of the ink- 
bottle, and, most favorite of all, an 
old silver seal set on a cornelian shaft. 
Of all, however, not one happens to 
be within reach; we will not wrong 
ourself by getting up from our chair 
to search, but will e’en use the top of 
our middle finger, which, to tell truth, 
has done the business innumerable 
times before, and will most likely be 
the chief operator in the future. We 
feel the fine prick of the heat as we 
stamp down the ashes, and our finger- 
tip is ash-coated when we withdraw it. 
But we are not disturbed; the smoker 
is by nature a philosopher, and will 
not much repine even should he find a 
little brown-edged hole or two on the 
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knee of his broadcloth pantaloons— 
traces of the burning tears of affection 
which pipes occasionally shed. 

Thus do we peacefully sit, while the 
air grows hazy around us, and the ma- 
terial world retires and fades. Hotter 
und hotter against our hand press the 
brown cheeks of our mahogany-col- 
ored friend. Listen to the drowsy 
babble of the nicotine in his throat ! 
Closing our eyes the pipe becomes a 
part of us; the pulse of our lives beats 
in unison; with a common impulse do 
we perform our smoky respiration. 
Man-pipe or pipe-man—which are we ? 

Asleep ! no; only very composed 
and quiet. When the mind steps 
aside, as it were, to watch its own 
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gambols, the body is apt to fall into a 
sort of trance. But how is this? The 
dual life has ceased! One member, 
during our momentary inattention, 
has sunk into cold ashes and will not 
revive for all our efforts. True, we 
may pick out the dead embers, and fill 
up afresh; we can instill new life, but 
the old is gone forever. And we are 
older now; the sun has sunk behind 
the roof of yonder church; the whole 
great universe has swept an hour near- 
er to its mysterious goal. Those few 
idle minutes—they lie far behind us in 
the vast of space and time. Did we 
value them enough while they were 
here? Our pipe is out, Where and 
when shall we smoke another ? 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








THE ONE ROSE, 


O buds of spring had decked as yet 
That garden’s blest retreat; 

But thou wert there, my rose of love, 
And all the air was sweet ! 

Above the bare brown trees the sky 
Was gray with wings of storm; 

But once thy breath was on my cheek, 
And ali the world was warm ! 


O life! O love! O time that seemed 
A pulse’s doubling beat ! 

O clouds !—~a shadowing flight of doves, 
So softly gray and fleet ! 

Ah me ! no days of June shall bring, 
For all their deepening skies. 

One half the summer that outshone 
From depths of sea-dark eyes ! 


Some words whose meaning gracious sweet 
Their music did confuse— 

Like stained oriel’s lines half lost 
Within its gorgeous hues, 

Most generous grace ! most royal rose 
That oped that wintry hour, 

Not all the summers of the world 
Can mould one more such flower ! 


Oh! my enchanted isle, more dear 
Than Eden’s blessed plains ! 

The wild seas swept across the spot— 
For bower nor bloom remains ! 
Yet hold thy treasure, heart of mine, 

For while these pulses beat 
The memory of that rose shall make 

All my soul’s desert sweet ! 
Kate CARLISLE. 





HETEROPHEMY : 


THE WORLD’S BLUNDER. 


HE ‘‘ World” newspaper of New 
York, on the 38d of Septem- 
ber, began a leading article on the 
metric system by holding me up as 
a terrible example. Likening me to 
the prophet Balaam, ‘‘who set out to 
curse the chosen people and found his 
words turned to blessing,” it says: 
‘*Mr. Richard G. White has involun- 
tarily given to the world a cogent ar- 
gument in favor of the metric system 
of weights and measures, while intend- 
ing to show the most convincing oppo- 
sition thereto. Claiming that every- 
body remembers who has ever learned 
the number of gills in a pint, he blun- 
ders in stating them, and so happily 
illustrates the clumsiness and the com- 
plexity of our present method of mea- 
surement.” 


Mr. Richard G, White did no such 


thing. He did write ‘‘2 gills one 
pint”; but he did not thereby show 
that he was ignorant that a pint mea- 
sure holds four gills, nor did he even 
furnish an example of momentary for- 
getfulness upon the subject of ‘* Liquid 
Measure,” which shall be shown anon; 
and consequently he did not give the 
world a cogent argument in favor of 
the metric system, or illustrate the 
clumsiness and the complexity of any- 
thing. As to the comparison of the 
gentleman in question to Balaam, he 
takes it as a compliment to be likened 
to a man who honestly said to the mes- 
sengers of a king, ‘If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of 
the Lord my God, to do less or more”; 
and if the ‘‘ World ” would but furnish 
him with an ass that could speak—and 
the **World” might perhaps do that 
without much difficulty—he would be 
content to play the part of the son of 
Beor ever after. It is quite in the nat- 
ural order of things that the ‘* World,” 
like the flesh and the Devil, should be 


ignorant of the Bible; but when, like 
the last member of the trio of which it 
is so conspicuous a unit, it quotes 
Scripture for its own purposes, it might 
at least perform the unwonted task of 
consulting the sacred volume. Had it 
done so in this instance, it would have 
been saved from an exhibition of its 
ignorance that Balaam did not set out 
to curse the chosen people of God, but 
on the contrary told the princes that Ba- 
lak sent to him that his cursing was not 
to be had, and this after he had twice 
refused to go with them. And finally 
—to consider the mattcr from a more 
modern and familiar point of view— 
that a writer inthe ‘‘ World ” should be 
deeply concerned at finding the mea- 
sure of anything potable reduced one- 
half, is not at all surprising; but his 
natural resentment of such an apparent 
attempt to curtail his customary plea- 
sures, should not have blinded him to 
the fact that those very enjoyments 
would in the usual course of events 
enable him to double everything with- 
in his range of vision, and thus find 
four gills at hand for every two to 
which he feared that he had been lim- 
ited. 

The ‘‘ blunder” in question is an ex- 
ample of a peculiar mental action which 
is worthy of more attention than it has 
received, if indeed it has received any; 
of which I am not aware. It is an ex- 
ample of what physiological psycholo- 
gists call unconscious cerebration; that 
is, of an action of the brain which takes 
place without the volition of the indi- 
vidual. It is of continual occurrence, 
and has much to do with the many 
misunderstandings of common life, and 
with the assumed 
writers, Of the inaccuracies of writers 
there are two kinds: one, that just 
foreshadowed; the other the result of 
downright ignorance, or of such for- 
getfulness as amounts to ignorance, 


inaccuracies of 
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Of the latter, the ‘‘ World” itself has- 
tened to furnish a very perfect and 
striking example. On September 5, 
only two days after that on which it 
spoke—not exactly like Balaam him- 
self—it had a leading article on ‘‘ The 
President’s John Gilpin,” in which it 
was said that ‘‘eminent citizen of 
London,” to wit, John Gilpin, was 
‘celebrated by no less a person than 
the late Oliver Goldsmith.” Now, it 
may be almost literally said that every 
schoolboy knows that ‘‘ John Gilpin” 
was written by Cowper. The author- 
ship of that most humorous perform- 
ance is learned by laughing youth 
about the very same time that the 
knowledge is acquired of how many 
gills there are ina pint. Moreover the 
humor of it is not at all like Gold- 
smith’s humor; and yet again the cos- 
tume, mental and other, of Cowper's 
tale, is not at all that of Goldsmith’s 
time. And the ‘‘ World’s” blunder 
on this occasion was no mere slip, or 
instance of momentary forgetfulness; 
for toward the close of the article in 
question it went again headlong into 
confusion, this time with circumstance, 
and expressed the opinion that ‘‘ cynical 
people might possibly be disposed to 
fancy that Oliver Goldsmith had strong- 
er motives for commemorating the mis- 
adventures of Mr. and Mrs, Gilpin 
than,” etc. Here is no unconscious cere- 
bration, This is a specimen of the igno- 
rant blunder pure and simple. Let me 
say at once, however, that a blunder like 
this is a matter of very little conse- 
quence. The literary reputation of the 
‘*World,” which is high, and deserves 
to be so, will not be in the least im 
paired by such an error as this, except 
in the judgment of minds so small that 
it can afford to be entirely indifferent 
to their condemnation. Doubtless it 
received scores of letters of correction 
from such persons. The occasion is 
just one of those on which ‘‘ Civis,” 
and ‘*Senex,” and ‘‘Scrutator,” and 
** An Inquirer,” and ‘‘ A Constant Read- 
er,” and all the letters of the alphabet, 
rush forward with delight to show 
their little knowledge, and to correct 
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the casual inaccuracy of a man into 
whose mind their drops of information 
would fall without a visible disturbance 
of its surface. Of all the petty intel- 
lectual actions of small minds, the pet- 
tiest is the gleeful spring with which 
they dart upon some trifling inaccura- 
cy into which better and larger minds 
sometimes fall in regard to unessential 
matters. And of all the kinds of ac- 
curacy that is the pettiest which con- 
cerns itself with the authorship of quo- 
tations. Of the many inquiries that I 
receive, none vex me more than those 
which show a fidgetty Gesire to know 
who it was that said this or that. I 
am often tempted to write back, ‘I 
don’t know, and I don’t care”; for 
even when I do know I certainly do 
not care; and of the time that I have 
wasted, I can safely say that not five 
minutes has ever passed away in any 
such futile quest. What difference did 
it make, for example, as to the perti- 
nence of ‘‘ John Gilpia ” to the subject 
discussed by the ‘* World,” whether it 
was written by Goldsmith or by Cow- 
per? Not the least. If the subject 
had been a literary one, and there had 
been a question of style or of literary 
history, then indeed the error would 
have been of importance; but as an il- 
lustration ** John Gilpin” was equally 
good whether written by a man named 
Oliver or by one named William. 

No fellow feeling makes me thus won- 
drous kind; for, as I have implied in 
what has gone before, the ‘* World’s ” 
biunder and mine are radically unlike. 
They have nothing in common but 
their nonconformity to fact. Nor has 
the title of this article any appli- 
cation to the newspaper which has 
ministered occasion for it other than 
that which is due to lucky accident. 
For the blunder which I committed 
and which I have in mind is the blun- 
der of the world at large, the daily 
mental aberration of the human race, 
That error consists in thinking one 
thing and speaking or writing another. 
There is no inaccuracy of information, 
no confusion of thought, no forgetting, 
even for a moment. The speaker or 
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writer has perfect knowledge, thinks 
clearly, remembers exactly, and yet 
utters precisely what he does not 
mean, Everybody must have noticed 
this more or less in others and in him- 
self, and yet so very strange a mode 
of mental action has passed thus far, I 
believe, without any remark whatever. 
It ‘is of course more commonly mani- 
fested in speech than in writing; but 
it is very frequent in the latter; and 
to it is due the fact (for it is a fact) 
that writers often fail to correct errors 
of statement when they read their 
own proofs; the reason being that 
they read one thing from the eyes out- 
ward, and think another. The proof 
of the article throws the writer by as- 
sociation into the same vein of thought 
and temper of mind in which he was 
when he wrote it, and the error that 
he unconsciously made when he wrote 
passes undetected before his eyes. 
Just so an accountant, if he makes an 
error, is likely to repeat it on going 
over his calculation; for which reason 
he reverses or in some way changes 
his procedure. Hence it is that the 
services of a good professional proof- 
reader are indispensable when accuracy 
is desired. His value is not so much 
in his extended and exact information 
(although he frequently has it) as 
in his fresh eye, his habit of minute 
accuracy, and last, not least, his unac- 
quaintance with what the author has 
written. For even he sometimes fails 
to detect errors when the subject is a 
very familiar one to him. 

A necessary condition of this strange 
mode of mental action seems to be 
perfect acquaintance with the fact 
as to which the erroneous assertion is 
made. For some years past I have 
given this subject such a degree of 
attention as I was able to give it inci- 
dentally, and according to my obser- 
vation this discrepancy of thought and 
utterance takes place only when the oc- 
casion of it is so familiar, or is so clear- 
ly in mind, that the speaker or writer 
could not be reasonably supposed to 
forget it even foramoment. Another 
incident of its manifestation is that the 
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assertion made is most often rot merely 
something that the speaker or writer 
does not mean to say, but its very re- 
verse, or at least something notably at 
variance with his purpose. For this 
reason I have called it heterophemy, 
which means merely the speaking other- 
wise, and which has relations to and il- 
lustrations in heterodory, heterogeneous, 
and feteroclite. I go unwillingly to 
Greek for a compound name descrip- 
tive of this mental phenomenon, and 
would gladly see my word displaced 
by a good English word, which I 
have vainly tried to form. Hetero- 
phamy of course gives us heterophemize 
and heterophemist. 

I shall now mention a few of the 
characteristic instances of heterophe- 
my which I have noted down. The 
first that I shall give is another in- 
stance in my own experience (for I am 
in my writing, although not in my 
speech, a somewhat frequent hetero- 
phemist); and I mention this first be- 
cause it was the occasion of my con- 
sidering the subject. In a note that I 
wrote to Burton’s ‘‘ Book-Hunter ” 
twelve years ago,* I said that Monroe 
was one of the writers of the ‘* Fed- 
eralist.” My first knowledge that 
I had done so was derived, a day 
or two after the publication of the 
book, from Mr. Henry Dawson, 
whose edition of the ‘‘ Federalist” 
had then lately appeared, and who, 
meeting me, asked me what pa- 
pers in that publication Monroe had 
written. I answered, of course, none. 
He then told me what I had written 
in the ‘*‘ Book-Hunter” note. I denied 
it plumply; said it was impossible. 
But referring to the book when I got 
home, there indeed it was. Nor did I 
wait long for other confirmation of my 
blunder; for the venerable ‘* Senex,” 
the respectable ‘‘ Civis,” the learned 
‘*Scrutator,” the curious ‘* Inquirer,” 


* I did not edit this book, as I have been fre- 
quently said to have done. 1 merely added notes 
to it; and forty-eight pages of it had actually been 
printed before I knew that it was to be published. 
I then undertook my task as a volunteer acknowl- 
edgment of courtesy received from my friend, 
Mr. Houghton of the ** Riverside Press."’ 
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the amiable ‘‘ Constant Reader,” and 
all the letters of the alphabet with 
their miscellaneous claims to admira- 
tion and attention, rushed pell mell 
into manuscript, and many of them 
struggled into print, that the world 
might know how much better in- 
formed than one R. G. W. they were 
in political literature. Now it so 
happened that even in my boyhood I 
had been well instructed in regard to 
the authorship as well as the principles 
of the *‘ Federalist,” and moreover that 
just before writing the ‘* Book-Hunt- 
er” notes, I had had occasion to refer 
to the subject; and yet again it hap- 
pened that the ‘‘ Book-Hunter” was 
printed in the same office in which Mr. 
Dawson’s edition of the ‘‘ Federalist ” 
had been printed a short time before, 
so that the proof-readers were as well 
informed upon the subject as Mr. 
Dawson was himself, and yet we all 
made this blunder. I thought ‘*‘ Madi- 


son ” and wrote ‘‘ Monroe ;” the proof- 


reader saw ‘*Monroe” with his eyes 
and read ‘‘ Madison ” in his mind. 

Assertion by negation is a frequent 
occasion of heterophemy. The mind 
seems sometimes to lack the necessary 
flexibility to turn upon its course with 
the freedom required by this use of 
language. OfthisI shall give a few ex- 
amples. The first is from Goldsmith 
(not the Goldsmith who wrote ‘‘ John 
Gilpin ”), which I met in ‘* Typical Se- 
lections,” etc., p. 287: 

The French have been long dcknowledged to 
have much bravery: a great part of Europe has 
owned their superiority in this respect; and I 


know scarcely any country but that which has 
beaten them that dares deny the contrary. 


Here, manifestly, Goldsmith’s 
thought was, ‘‘that dares deny the as- 
sertion.” If he had thought in the af- 
firmative form, ‘‘ that dares assert the 
contrary,” he would have been safe; 
but the negative deny tripped him up, 
and he wrote exactly what he did not 
mean. In one of Southey’s letters to 
Ryckman he writes: ‘‘ There is reason 
to hope that the best of Tom's prizes 
have escaped; and if so he will be 
able to lend me £250 to furnish a 
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house ” (‘‘ Letters,” I., p. 326.) How 
the escape of the best of his son’s prizes 
would enable the young officer to lend 
his father £250 is a puzzle. Plainly 
we should read, *‘ have not escaped,” 
as appears by a postscript to this very 
letter, which says that news has come 
that the ‘prizes are safe.” And yet, 
with this before them, neither the edi- 
tor, Southey’s son-in-law, Warter, nor 
the proof-reader saw the manifest 
blunder, which I am sure is no typo- 
graphical error, but a literal transcript 
from Southey’s letter; one which nev- 
ertheless would have been corrected as 
a matter of course by either editor or 
proof-reader had it been observed. 
They however read what was in their 
minds, not what was before their eyes. 
It is, however, not worth our while to 
illustrate this obvious and common er- 
ror further, except perhaps by the fol- 
lowing example from the New York 
‘“*Times ” of the misleading effect of 
the negative prefix un: 

“ Be this as it may, the discount-house of Gur- 
ney & Co., with unlimited liability attaching to 
its partners, was converted into a huge financial 
company, on the principle of unlimited liability, 


with prominent railway men among its directing 
partners, etc.” 


Here the second unlimited should 
be limited; a kind of error which often 
creeps into the most careful manu- 
script and printed matter. 

Another and a very common form of 
heterophemy is the substitution of one 
subject for another with which it has 
only the connection of what may be 
called converse suggestion. This is a 
very common but a very perplexing 
exhibition of this mode of mental ac- 
tion. Of innumerable examples I shall 
give enough to illustrate the point 
fully. In ‘‘ Jocasta,” by George Gas- 
coigne and Francis Kinwelmarsh, 
which was produced in 1566, but not 
printed until 1575, Tiresias, in Act IIL, 
Scene I., says: 

““O mightie Jove, preserue the precious gifte 
That thou me gaue when first thine angrie Queene 
For deepe disdayne did both mine eyes do out.” 

Against this passage there is a mar- 
ginal note by the author: ‘ Venus 
made him blynde for giuing sentence 
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against hir.” Now no one knew bet- 
ter than George Gascoigne (who wrote 
this act) that Juno was Jove’s angry 
queen, and also that it was Juno, not 
Venus, who struck Tiresias blind 
’ for deciding a delicate point against 
her. Indeed that knowledge is im- 
plied in the text; and yet Gascoigne 
wrote this note, and there it stands 
uncorrected to this day, even in Haz- 
litt’s edition of 1869.* As to the im- 
mobility of errors of this kind, there 
is an instructive example mentioned 
by Humphreys in his ‘* History of the 
Art of Printing.” Alison in his his- 
tory mentioned the pall-bearers ai 
the funeral of Wellington. One of 
them was Sir Peregrine Maitland, who, 
as Humphreys says, ‘*‘ by a temporary 
association of ideas in the mind of the 
compositor, was transformed into Sir 
Peregrine Pickle.” This ridiculous 


blunder passed all the proof-readers 
and the author himself, and was actu- 
ally published, and many copies of the 
first edition of the volume were sold 


before it was discovered and the 
leaves were cancelled. What an op- 
portunity for ‘*Civis,” and ‘* Senex,” 
and ‘*Scrutator,” and the ‘‘ World,” 
and all the letters of the alphabet, to 
show that they knew that Peregrine 
Pickle was not a friend of the Duke of 
Wellington, but a fictitious personage 
in one of Smollett’s novels, and that 
Alison was a blundering ignoramus ! 
It beats ‘‘ Monroe” for ‘‘ Madison” all 
hollow. As to the error being due to the 
compositor’s association of ideas, that 
is possible, of course; but it is quite 
as possible, and I believe rather more 
probable, that Alison himself wrote 
Pickle when he meant Maitland. Had 
he not done so, de surely must have 
detected the absurd blunder in the 
proof. 

Landor furnishes the following ex- 


* It was not to be expected that an editor like 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt would detect and correct an 
error of this kind. I believe that my readers will 
bear me out in saying that, like the Speaker of the 
Honse of Commons, I rarely or never mention 
names jn condemnation; but I should be treating 
them unfairly if I did not warn them against all 
books of Mr. Hazlitt’s editing. He has touched 
nothing that he has not marred, 
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ample of this kind of heterophemy in 
his *‘Pericles and Aspasia”: ‘* Thus 
far had I written when my strength 
failed me. Stesicles and Apollodorus 
have told me that I must prepare for a 
voyage. The shore is neither so broad 
nor so strong as the Hellespont.” 
(Vol. II., p. 233, ed. 1842.) Here Lan- 
dor manifestly thought that he wrote 
‘“*the flood” or ‘the tide is neither so 
broad nor so strong,” etc. What he 
did write is nonsense. A like error is 
committed by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘* Woodstock”: ‘*The smile passed 
away in an instant as the soldier 
looked to the oriel windows. The 
recesses within them were raised a 
step or two from the wal/.” (Vol. L., 
chap. 3.) The recesses were raised a 
step or two from the floor. In both 
these cases the writer’s thought, in 
passing from conception to utterance, 
was jostled by a kind of physical con- 
tact, and one went from water to shore 
and the other from floor to wall. 
Names are the occasion of many 
errors of this kind, both in speech and 
in writing. In the volume first men- 
tioned, Burton’s ‘‘ Book-Hunter,” the 
author, on page 213, mentions ‘‘ Rob- 
ert of Bury” as Bishop of Durham and 
author of ‘* Philobiblon”; and on page 
227 he does so again; being in error, 
for the person in question was Richard 
of Bury. But Burton knew this per- 
fectiy well, for on a previous page 
(209) he gave the name correctly. In 
that pleasant volume, ‘‘ Music and 
Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M. A., there is (p. 78) a blunder simi- 
lar to that of Gascoigne’s about Juno: 
‘*Like Ulysses, who was a part of ail 
he saw.” But a man need not be a 
clergyman of the English church and 
a Master of Arts to know that it was 
Eneas who said ‘‘ quorum pars fui.” 
Mr. Haweis thought of one wanderer 
and wrote the name of another. A 
greater blunder and more laughable 
was committed by the London ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” in a review of Mr. Swinburne 
(Nov. 3, 1866), in which it spoke of 
‘*the spirit of Plato’s dialogues or of 
Aristotle's comedies.” Here was no 
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more ignorance than forgetfulness, 
The writer thought Aristophanes with 
one part of his brain, but the name of 
Plato suggested that of Aristotle to 
the other, and he wrote the latter. A 
like blunder was committed, I know 
not by whom, in the ‘‘Galaxy” for 
July, 1869, to this effect: 


Moses, in the noted Ninetieth Psalm, declares, in 
words that are as often repeated, perhaps, as any 
others in the Bible, that “the days of our years 
ere threescore years and ten.”’ Did Moses mean that 
the average age of his countrymen was seventy? 


Now, it goes without saying that 
the writer of that paragraph knew, 
and did not even for a moment forget, 
that David wrote the Psalms. He 


thought the name of the Hebrew king 
and psalmist, and wrote the name of 
the Hebrew leader and lawgiver. 

One of the most marked examples I 
have met with of heterophemy in 
speech was furnished me, quite uncon- 
sciously to this day, by a lady with 


whom I am connected by marriage. 
Prattling of Paris one evening, she 
told how a well-known and rather 
overbold American dame had commit- 
ted a great breach of etiquette by 
kissing the Prince of Wales at the 
Tuileries. I purposely did not call 
her attention to her blunder, and she 
went on for some time talking of the 
Prince Imperial, as she thought, but 
calling him always the Prince of 
Wales. The case was remarkable, be- 
cause this lady had been educated in 
France, had been presented at court, 
and was married in Paris, where her 
first child was born; and on the other 
hand, she had then never been in 
England, except to pass rapidly 
through it, and when the Prince of 
Wales was here she was a child in the 
nursery. Ignorance, forgetfulness, or 
even mistake, was here impossible. 
The case was merely a strong and 
striking one of heterophemy, the blun- 
der being repeated at least a dozen or 
perhaps twenty times within ten min- 
utes. 

Editors see enough of blunders of 
this kind, and sometimes commit 
them. I have before me a schedule of 
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instructions to a night editor, which 
begins in this intelligible fashion: 
‘*Make Mr. C——’s Douglas article 
leader. Don’t use the one about Doug- 
las.” The gentleman who received 
this order of the day told me that he 
found out that the ‘chief ” thought he 
wrote, ‘‘ Don’t use the one about Ever- 
ett.” An accomplished journalist and 
littérateur—I do not know why I should 
not mention his name—Mr. John Hay, 
told me that he happily caught one of 
the best and most careful of the staff 
of a paper with which he was connect- 
ed in writing ‘‘ Russian” when he 
meant to write ‘‘ Spanish,” and he con- 
fessed that he himself about the same 
time wrote ‘‘Paris” for ‘‘ China ”’— 
why, he could not conjecture, but he 
did it. The confession has some value ; 
for if ever hereafter he should mention 
Jim Bludsoe as among those who are 
‘*loafing round the Throne,” we shall 
know that he is merely heterophemi- 
zing. Another friend, not a journalist 
or a man of letters by profession, but 
one of the Boston illuminati who has 
an influence both in journalism and in 
literature, sent me a letter sharply 
upon the heels of a little performance 
of his, beginning—i. ¢e., the letter— 
‘*When I hate commence [for begin] 
why did I use it? and why didn’t I 
know there is no such word as immiti- 
gable? and why did I say Moliére in- 
stead of Corneille?” As Sir Hugh 
Evans says, ‘*the fault is in the ’orts.” 
This gentleman’s intent was right 
enough, but his utterance swerved un- 
der the influence of a power that was 
independent of his will, perhaps of his 
consciousness; certainly at variance 
with his taste and his knowledge. 

The addresses of letters furnish 
countless examples of this kind of 
blundering. I have two before me 
from friends, one addressed to me at 
my proper number and street, but at 
‘* Boston,” and the other properly ad- 
dressed to New York, but to Twenti- 
eth street instead of Tenth, although 
the address inside the letter, written 
by the same hand within a few min- 
utes, is Tenth, and in both cases fig- 
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ures are not used, but the number is 
written out. By the kindness of 
Colonel James, the Postmaster, who is 
bringing the postal service of New 
York to a point at which it rivals and 
in some respects surpasses that of Lon- 
don, I have seen blunders of this kind 
on letters by the hundred; and it is 
now a well-known fact in postal sta- 
tistics that these blunders beara fixed 
proportion to the number of letters 
sent to th. mails, which shows that 
there must be a positive psychological 
law governing their commission. It is 
the law of heterophemy. 

By far the most striking exhibitions 
of the working of this law are those in 
which a speaker, and yet more remark- 
ably a writer, utters exactly the reverse 
of what he thinks. Of this here are 
some clearexamples. In the old ballad 
of ‘* Bessie off Bednall ” is this stanza: 


And thus we have lived in ffortunes despite, 
tho poore yet contented with humble delight; 
& in my young yeeres a comfort to bee, 

god sent me my daughter, pretty Bessie. 


Plainly the writer meant to write ‘‘in 


, 


my old years”; the context as well as 
the course of nature requires this; and 
the old saying (perhaps not invariably 
true), that children are sent to be a 
comfort in old age, was intended to be 
embodied in verse, after the fashion of 
ballad makers. One of our earliest 
word-mongers (and a very sound and 
sensible one he was) furnishes another 
striking example. Baker, in his ‘* Re- 
marks on the English Language,” 1770, 
says (p. 86), ‘‘Some writers use a verb 
plural with the substantive pains”; 
which he regards as a bad use of lan- 
guage, and gives as his example, ‘‘ He 
took great pains in that affair; but his 
pains was ill rewarded.” He meant a 
verb singular; but verbal critic al- 
though he was, he wrote exactly the 
reverse of what he thought. Another 
literary critic, one of distinction, Craik, 
does the same in the following passage : 


Finally Milton’s blank verse, both for its rich 
and varied music and its exquisite adaptation, 
would itself almost deserve to be styled poetry 
without the words. Alone of all our poets, be- 
fore or since, he has brought out the full capabili- 
ties of the language in that form of composition. 
— English Literature and Languaze,” p. 318. 
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A moment’s consideration of the pas- 
sage makes it clear that what Mr. 
Craik thought and supposed that he 
wrote was, that Milton’s verse deserved 
to be styled poetry ‘‘without the 
thougit.” It is the music of Milton's 
language which he is praising; but he 
wrote exactly what he did not mean, 
and neither he nor his proof-readers 
detected his error. 

There is a writer on the London 
‘*Spectator” (one of the very ablest 
periodical publications of England) 
who seems to be a frequent heterophe- 
mist. He had once to explain that in 
an article on the discussion in Assem- 
bly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land on the use of organs, he wrote 
‘* Episcopalian ” instead of ‘‘ Presbyte- 
rian”; and afterward, in an article on 
‘*Private Executions,” there was this 
sentence: ‘‘The Capital Punishment 
bill, intended to limit the punishment 
of death to deliberate murder, and to 
make executions public. was intro- 
duced,” etc. The very purpose of his 
article being advocacy of the privacy of 
executions, he wrote public instead of 
private, and did not detect his error in 
proof, 

As Saul appeared among the pro- 
phets, so Henry Ward Beecher appears 
among the heterophemists; and char- 
acteristicaliy of all that he does, he 
heterophemizes in a very striking man- 
ner. In a farewell sermon before he 
set out to assist in the celebration of 
the Union victories at Fort Sumter, 
Mr. Beecher congratulated his hearers 
that the restoration of the flag to that 
fort would take place ‘‘on Good Fri- 
day, on which occurred the resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour.” I believe that 
even ‘‘Civis,” and ‘‘Senex,” and 
**Scrutator,” and the rest of them, did 
not think it necessary to show that Mr. 
Beecher was ignorant that it is the 
crucifixion which is commemorated on 
Good Friday. But the ‘‘ World,” 
which seems to have taken blunders of 
this kind under its peculiar care, wish- 
ing to seem as solicitous upon divine 
history as it is upon liquid measure, 
made Mr. Beecher’s blunder in regard 
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to the one the subject of Aristarchian 
criticism in a leading article at the 
time, as it did mine since upon the 
other. But yet, as we have already 
seen, even the ‘* World” may err; and 
in its report of one part of the Mans- 
field-Fisk litigation, Mrs, Mansfield 
being under examination, and that 
amiable and exemplary female having 
asked the judge if she was obliged to 
answer a certain very delicate question, 
it represented (November 26, 1871) his 
Honor as replying: ‘*I shall say to the 

‘ourt that she is not obliged to answer 
any question tending to degrade her.” 
Manifestly we may assert that if the 
Court understand herself, and she 
think she do, what the Court did say 
was, ‘‘I shall say to the witness that she 
is not obliged to answer.” And so, 
after all, the ‘‘World” is no better 
than Henry Ward Beecher and another 
person who might be nameless, but is 
not. It grieves me to the heart to find 
my critic so often blundering just like 
acommon person. But, Fiat justitia, 
ruat mundus, 

I have not much diminished the ex- 
amples which I had selected from my 
memorandums, but I must curtail even 
those. Among them is a passage in 
Percy Fitzgerald’s entertaining but 
insufficient and unsatisfactory book 
“The Kembles,” in which he repre- 
sents Mrs. Siddons as having greatly 
angered Garrick in playing Lady Anne 
to his Richard III. by forgetting 
his direction ‘‘that she should keep 
her back to the stage, so that his face 
might be presented to the audience ” 
—an impossibility; also one in which 
my friend Maunsell B, Field, in his 
**Memories of Many Men,” told of 
young Murat’s “ driving a stylish pair 
of horses Jehind an elegant carriage"; a 
putting of the cart before the horse with 
a vengeance, from which I saved him, I 
believe, by correcting the proofs of his 
book, which all passed under my hand. 
I have several examples in which 
creditor is used for debtor—perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms— 
in one of which a man is actually 
spoken of as ‘‘an absconding credit- 
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or,” a kind of creditor that would be 
very popular at any time, and who, if 
he were to increase and multiply, 
would make the multiplication of 
greenbacks quite unnecessary. 

But one of my selected examples de- 
serves particular mention. In the sec- 
ond volume of the ‘* Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams,” edited by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, a work printed with 
the care due to its important subject, 
an entertainment at the Court of St. 
Petersburg is spoken of in the ex- 
President’s diary as having taken 
place at ‘* eight in the morning.”* Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams did me the fa- 
vor of referring to the original manu- 
script, which is preserved at Quincy, 
and he wrote to me that there ‘the 
word is evening so plain that I wonder 
at the mistake of the amanuensis; still 
more at mine in not correcting his er- 
ror in the proof sheet.” Here is a 
case in which there was no forgetful- 
ness, for there was nothing to remem- 
ber; no ignorance, for there was no- 
thing to be known. The amanuensis, 
with evening before his eyes, wrote 
morning, the exact reverse of what he 
saw and of what was required by the 
context ; and the careful editor passed 
the blunder undetected in _ proof. 
Plainly each thought evening, although 
the one wrote in the copy and the other 
saw in the proof, morning. 

There is a passage in Shakespeare’s 
‘*Two Gentlemen of Verona” which 
has been a puzzle to all editors, and 
upon which all this has a bearing. In 
the first scene of Act II1., which is laid 
at Milan, the Duke says to Valentine, 
according to the folio of 1623, the only 
source of the text: 


“There is a lady in Verona here 
Whom I affect.” 


This is plainly wrong, and it has con- 
sequertly been changed (by Pope) to, 


” 


‘‘There is a lady, sir, in Milan here, 
and by me to, ‘*There is a lady of 
Verona here.” But I am now convinced 
that it isa mere example of heter- 
ophemy, and that Shakespeare wrote 


*T regret that my memorandum of the page is 
lost, and that the volume js not at hand. 
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‘‘in Verona,” although the speaker 
was in Milan. Should I reédit the 
play, I should let the original reading 
stand, with this explanation. 

While I am preparing this article for 
the press a striking case in point at- 
tracts my attention. In the New 
York ‘‘Times” of October 2 a para- 
graph on Madame Titiens’s concert 
mentions that she will sing Handel’s 
‘With Verdure Clad ”; and on the next 
day the same assertion is repeated, 
Now nothing need be surer than that 
the musical critic of the ‘* Times” 
knows that ‘‘ With Verdure Clad ” is 
in Haydn's “Creation”; for that is 
of the A B C of musical knowledge. 
He could not be in the place he occu- 
pies without having learned that long 
ago; and it is something not to be 
forgotten. He meant to write Haydn, 


but wrote Handel, and his first knowl- 
edge that he did not will probably be 
derived from this notice of his error. 
And now it remains to be said that the 
hetrophemistic occasion of this article is 


singularly in point. Forit so happens 
that I have in my particular den two 
copper standard liquid measures, which 
I frequently use, although not for pota- 
tions, as to which I do not limit my- 
self, at least in that manner; and those 
measures happen to be a gill and a 
pint. I have had them for years. 
Probably there is not another man in 
the country, unless he is in liquor—the 
trade I mean—who has those two mea- 
sures at hand and who uses them often, 
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pouring the gills into the pint as I do; 
and yet I wrote ‘‘2 gills one pint; ” 
what I wrote having, it will be seen, 
about as much bearing upon the con- 
venience and memorability of our sys- 
tem of weights and measures as it had 
upon the same qualities in the multipli- 
cation table. 

Of the reason of this, of the why and 
the how of heterophemy, I have to 
confess that I can give no satisfactory 
explanation. The discovery of that 
must be left to profounder investiga- 
tors than I can hope everto be. A 
mental phenomenon so remarkable as 
the utterance by an intelligent being of 
just that which he does not mean to 
say, is surely worthy of careful inquiry 
asto its cause. Perhaps it has some 
relation to aphasia, that strange affec- 
tion of the brain which leaves men 
wordless for certain thoughts and 
things. But I venture to suggest— 
although with great hesitation, so long 
ago were my imperfect medical studies 
discontinued—that it depends upon a 
sudden interruption of the co-ordinate 
action of the two lobes of the brain, 
and that it has some connection with 
that inappreciable interruption of con- 
sciousness which causes an event tak- 
ing place or a thing seen for the first 
time, to seem to be remembered as 
something known before. With which 
hint I leave my crude material in the 
hands of physiologists like Flint, or of 
brain students like Maudsley or like 
Hammond. 

RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
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MODERN ORATORY. 

SoMETHING was said in the last Drift- 
wood essay regarding the decline in in- 
fluence which is thought by many to have 
befallen the art of oratory in our time. 
It would be small loss to find the public 
taste moderated for that sheer speechify- 
ing which is naught but gestures and va- 
cant roaring. If the man who fills Quinc- 
tilian’s measure of the orator is still ad- 
mired in every age and latitude, modern 
skepticism can afford not to take frothy 
words for cash down. It is strikingly 
true, however, that the time for swaying 
legislative bodies by even the highest or- 
atory seems to have gone. We see this 
even in the French Assembly, where the 
people are excitable and gregarious, will 
pardon everything to wit, and where, if 
anywhere, you may win a vote with an ep- 
igram; while in Congress the test ballot 
after the most inspiring speech shows 
that not a vote has been gained. This, 
then, is one change from an elder day, 
that no parliamentary speaker hopes on 
leading measures to do more than ha- 
rangue the country at large and satisfy 
his constituents. This new legislative 
fashion of speaking mainly to an audi- 
ence outside, without pretending to take 
the cue from the previous speaker, causes 
an English journalist to declare: ‘It 
may almost be said that there is no long- 
er any debating in either House of Con- 
gress. What there is of it is rather vio- 
lent altercation. The bulk of the speeches 
have obviously been prepared before- 
hand, and are recited from memory, like 
a Scotch sermon. Yet once,” continues 
the writer, ‘“‘the Americans were a na- 
tion of public speakers, governed by the 
most distinguished orators of the time. 
The admiration felt for a man of real 
oratorical genius, like Daniel Webster, 
amounted to something like idolatry. 
The Americans still speak extremely well 
—far better on the average than English- 
men—but their respect for skilful and ef- 
fective public speaking appears to have 
greatly declined.” Now, when Congress- 
men applaud the great orator but vote 
against him, a practical people rates the 


persuasiveness of eloquence at only what 
it is worth. 

Modern audiences possibly “ fire ” less 
easily than ancient, because with popular 
education more appeal to the reason is re- 
quired, and there is perhaps more cau- 
tion in following leaders. The tendency 
of the age is a little suspicious, so that it 
is hard to lead captive the senses and 
persuade them that the fine words have 
been buttering parsnips. We put oratory 
on probation, as it were, to see whether 
the event will justify or disown it. Had 
McClellan’s Manassas campaign turned 
out otherwise than it did, his noble ad- 
dress to the Army of the Potomae would 
have been as immortal as Napoleon's 
‘*Soldiers ! forty centuries are looking 
down upon you,” to the Army of Egypt 
under the shadow of the Pyramids; but 
as it is, we do not put the address into 
school-books for boys to declaim, even 
though it had for the time all the inspir- 
ing effect intended. Three years later, 
there was another famous Virginia cam- 
paign, not then beginning but ending; 
and on the eve of its final battles, Sheri- 
dan, commanding Grant’s left, wrote to 
the general-in-chief: ‘‘I think Lee will 
surrender if things are pushed; ” and the 
messenger took back the answer: ‘‘ Push 
things!” That wasall the talk—enough, 
nevertheless, to topple over the confeder- 
acy; and the most eloquent beseechings of 
Sheridan to Grant, and of Grant to Sheri- 
dan, and of both to their forces, could not 
have done more. 

Taking again the pair of personages 
with whom we began our illustrations, 
people see that Johnson’s facility for 
speech-making did not save him from 
blunders—perhaps it helped him into 
them. Johnson was anything but a gid- 
dy youth, and yet after his repeated mis- 
takes Mr. Seward might have reproach- 
ed him with Mascarille’s complaint: 
Vous étes si fertile en pareils contretemps, 

Que vos écarts d'esprit n’étonnent plus les gens. 

Grant, on the other hand, cannot cor- 
rectly utter three consecutive sentences 
to an audience. Never did there sit, or 


probably will there sit in the Presidential 
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chair a man so speechless. It is not sim- 
ply that he is taciturn, but that when 
called upon to say something he cannot 
speak well, cannot even respectably thank 
the village crowd that gathers to greet 
him where he halts on a railroad journey. 
But this man who in public apparently 
never opes his mouth but out there fiies a 
blunder, is the man of Donaldson, Vicks- 
burg, Petersburg, Appomattox. Lee 
handed his sword to him; he has done in 
statecraft, at critical moments, what the 
logic of Buchanan and the eloquence of 
Everett could not be relied ontodo. Ido 
not mean exacting the Alabama and Vir- 
ginits indemnities from Spain and Eng- 
land, but the quick and bloodless crush- 
ing of the New Orleans revolt; the death- 
blow dealt to inflation; and the plucky 
treatment of the bounty bill. Hence 
when Belgravia briskly says: ‘‘ The world 
has changed since Philip of Macedon 
waged a war to bag a brace of Athenian 
orators—imagine Prince Bismarck tag- 
ging on tothe conditions of peace a pro- 
viso for tearing out the tongue of M. 
Gambetta, that he might prate no more 
of la revanche,” we feel why it is that 
oratory has lost some of its power. The 
man who can the most eloquently speechi- 
fy about statesmanship is not necessarily 
a good statesman; he may eulogize popu- 
lar government and yet betray it at the 
first opportunity. 





OLD AND NEW EVANGELISM. 

Moopy and Sankey are clearly to be 
the winter’s sensation, or, at least, will 
dispute with politics and the Centenary 
the lion’s share of public interest. And 
there are other reapers in the religious 
field, who already in September par- 
celled out the country among them at 
Northfield, where Moody, Sankey, Pro- 
fessor Bliss,and Colonel Whittle ‘‘ planned 
with well-known persons the proposed 
revival campaign in America. Work will 
be begun by Moody and Sankey,” con- 
tinued the telegraphic despatch, ‘‘ about 
November 1, in Philadelphia or New 
York. Whittle and Bliss will work in 
the West and Southwest, beginning at 
St. Paul, Minnesota.” Hammond was 
reported to be on his way from Califor- 
nia, unassigned, while Needham was 
working Halifax and the British pro- 
vinces. 

Thus there isa ‘‘ corner” in evangelism 
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this winter; and how widely does this di- 
vision of resources, this scientific strate- 
gy, contrast with the rude revival tac- 
tics of an earlier day! Varley crosses 
the ocean to Barnum's Hippodrome, and 
Moody journeys from America to Exeter 
Hall, so giving variety to both shores, 
While primitive evangelists like Finney, 
Knapp, and Malcolm launched the dread 
thunderbolts of the law, Moody and 
Sankey and Hammond woo largely with 
the persuasives of mercy. Hammond is 
said to be irresistible with children, 
whereas the stern stentors of an elder 
day frightened the little ones by their 
frenzy and their bellowing. Sankey is 
called the ‘“‘sweet singer of Israel,” the 
epithet probably applying not only to 
his musical voice, but to the cheery sen- 
timent of his ditties; whereus for 
Knapp’s campaigns there was contrived 
a terrible little hand-book of ‘“‘awaken- 
ing’? hymns, opening with a most sepul- 
chral warning. 

The differences of method all seem to 
be in favor of the present style of evan- 
gelism. Familiar and racy, Moody’s dis- 
courses are yet apparently never vulgar, 
while Knapp, in some respects a more 
noteworthy character, was occasionally a 
little coarse. Of Knapp’s pulpit oratory 
I gave specimens in a former number of 
the magazine; but to illustrate the 
change in style from the old to the new 
revivalists, I take from my note-book 
the unpublished memoranda of one of 
the elder’s sermons, strikingly like 
Moody’s in general method—that is, in 
the embroidering of hypothetical con- 
versations upon some portion of holy 
writ, with a view to making it clearer 
by paraphrasing the account in familiar 
dialogue and every-day language. For 
the accuracy of the report I can vouch; 
and it will be seen that the new school of 
revivalists has improved upon the old in 
taste and delicacy, without thereby los- 
ing either earnestness or simplicity. 

The church was stuffed like a match- 
box, the worshippers cramming the aisles 
and crowding the corridors. The dis- 
course was of judgment-day scenes and 
colloquies—imaginative, dramatic, pic- 
turesque, fervid. The representatives 
of class after class of mankind were 
brought up, judged, and uniformly dis- 
missed with the curse, ‘‘ Depart from 
me.” This solemn sentence the elder 
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applied to each of his successive person- 
azes with terrible unction and energy. 
First the Jew comes up to the court of 
Heaven, pleading that he has been edu- 
cated in the faith of his fathers, and is 
following Abraham. ‘‘ But Jesus says, 
‘Depart from me, I never knew you.’ 
And next comes up the Catholic—hun- 
dreds of thousands of ’em—and knocks, 
knocks, knocks.” With that the elder 
struck three loud raps on the Bible befor 
him, ‘ And Christ says, ‘Who are you?’ 
And he answers, ‘Let me in, Lord, for 
upon my soul I thought I was doing 
right in obeying the holy Catholic 
Church.’ And Christ says, ‘ Depart from 
me, I never knew you.’ ‘Oh, Gabriel,’ 
they cry, ‘we really thought the Catholic 
Church was the true one. We were 
taught to believe so. And we have 
fought and struggled, we have bled and 
been burned at the stake, we have passed 
through fire and flood, and spent all our 
weary lives for the Church's sake.’ ‘ But 
ah!’ says Jesus, ‘I told you by the 
mouth of my representatives, clearly 
enough, that your Church was the mother 
of harlots, that it was an abomination. 
I pointed out the seven hills. Therefore, 
depart from me, for I never knew ye.’” 
The next character introduced was the 
Universalist, who ‘*knocks, knocks ”— 
the elder rapping as before on his Bible; 
and the Universalist is asked how he 
could possibly believe his false doctrine. 
‘** Why,’ says he, ‘I read Ballou on the 
Atonement, and thought it was sound 
logic. And I really couldn’t see how you 
could condemn the world to eternal mis- 
ery.’ ‘ Well,’ says Jesus, ‘but didn’t you 
know that the objection is not to eternal 
misery, but to having any misery at all in 
the world ? Didn’t you know enough for 
that? Why, any fool might know 
enough for that!’” The irony with 
which this was uttered is indescribable, 
but the obvious sincerity of the preacher 
relieved him of any appearance of pro- 
fanity. A buzz of excitement and a low 
murmur of involuntary laughter rippled 
over the pews as the elder, quickly drop- 
ping his tone of light mockery for one of 
intense energy, went on: ‘‘ * And besides,’ 
says he, ‘you hated my children and per- 
secuted “em. You abused my flock. You 
slandered Knapp. And you slandered 
other servants of mine. And you gave 
your influence against ‘em. Depart from 
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me, for I never knew ye.’ And then 
you'll weep, and wail, and bite your 
tongues for rage and pain. Why, every 
time that damning heresy of Universal- 
isim comes to my mind, I think of horri- 
ble death-beds where the poor, dying sin- 
ners renounced their Universalism, and 
died in the agonies of despair.” 

The next personage to be sentenced 
was the moralist, and after him there 
appeared on the scene some ‘‘ members of 
orthodox churches,” at whose mention 
there was a low laugh in the assembly. 
‘““Why, only see a minister come up. 
And Jesus says, ‘ Well, what did you do 
for me down in the world?’ ‘Ah, 
Lord,’ says he, ‘I graduated from such a 
college, and then I went through such a 
theological seminary, and I was called a 
good scholar and a fine gentleman. And 
then I was settled over a fine church, and 
got a fat salary; and I wrote fine scr- 
mons, and they pleased the church, and 
I delivered ’em in a very gracefu! way, 
and I was madea D.D. And in short I 
was the respectable pastor of a respecta- 
ble congregation.’ ‘Well, but,’ says 
Jesus, ‘how many souls did you convert 
tome?’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘ Lord, I don’t 
know as any. And then besides,’ says 
he, ‘I was troubled by those evangelists, 
and was afraid they were doing too much, 
and I opposed those random preachers 
who have God Almighty in ’em and break 
down the devil’s kingdom wherever they 
go!’” This parenthetic tribute to him- 
self and other itinerant preachers the 
elder delivered with tremendous energy. 
But it was a mistake in oratorical art, 
since evidently the condemned clergyman 
could hardly try to excuse himself for 
opposing Knapp in any such way. 

But to proceed. The elder represented 
the Judge as replying to the discomfited 
clergyman, ‘‘‘What! you seeking for 
honors ? You fishing for titles in yonder 
world ? Why, was I not meek and hum- 
ble, was I not poor, persecuted, and af- 
flicted ? Why, instead of helping on 
the great work of converting souls, you 
have come up here as a great D.D. 
Why,’ says he, ‘you stood in the way of 
that revival in ——, when the whole city 

might have been converted. You op- 


posed the excitement, and that did more 
hurt than forty infidels. 
from me. 

The next character in the dramais “a 


Now, depart 


:” 
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deacon. 
you come from ?’ 


‘Well,’ says Christ, ‘ where do 
‘Why, I’m Deacon 
So-and-So, and I come from . *De- 
part from me, I never knew ye.’ ‘ But 
why, Lord? MHaven’t I contributed 
my money?’ ‘Ah, but don’t you re- 
member of complaining of measures and 
complaining of means, and opposing ex- 
tra efforts, when there was a revival down 
in ——, and when souls were crying out 
for relief didn’t you help to allay their 
anxiety ? Ah, depart from me.’” 

Then came up ‘‘those at ease in 
Zion.” They, too, knock, knock. ‘* They 
say, ‘I belong to Dr. So-and-So’s church 
in , upper tens, yousee. And Jesus 
asks, ‘Were the bowels of compassion 
moved in you for sinners—the low, the 
vile, the outcast ?’ ‘Why, Lord,’ they 
say, ‘We thought it was best to work 
among the upper classes. We had a fine, 
expensive church, and supported a min- 
ister, a D. D., on alarge salary. And he 
preached eloquent sermons. The fact is, 
we thought molasses was a great deal bet- 
ter to catch whales with than a harpoon, 
And so we dressed up Christianity in sil- 
ver slippers. Some of our members went 
off, went down to the strolling evange- 
lists in the low streets, but we stayed at 
home.’” 

Then comes the ‘‘theatre-going pro- 
fessor of religion,” at the mention of 
which class the preacher suddenly cried, 
pointing first to the gallery and then to 
the floor, ‘*‘ You up there ! and that young 
man downthere!’’ After them came the 
‘* sharpers,” at which announcement there 
was a laugh. ‘They still retain their 
places in the church, and go to the com- 
munion table regular, but outside cheat 
all they can; and if they don’t want to 
lie themselves they hire others to lie for 
them. ‘Ah,’ says Jesus, ‘you’ve forgot 
my Golden Rule, haven’t you?’ ‘What’s 
that ?’” The information was given and 
they passed under condemnation, 

So the elder went on successively with 
“the inebriate.” with ‘“‘a young man 
and a young woman,” and with an ‘old 
hoper.” But I have cited enough to il- 
lustrate his style and his earnestness. 

Moody created in England a furore 


equal to any of Knapp’s in his palmy 
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days, while Sankey’s tunes are said to be 
ground out on the very hand-organs of 
London, It is thus clear that so far from 
the age of revival preaching being over, 
this appliance is as popular and fruitful as 
ever. Moody for many months preached 
day and night in the British isles, always 
with thousands, sometimes with fifteen 
thousand in each audience. A good au- 
thority includes in his work the conver- 
sion of not less than 40,000 or 50,000 
souls, even prior to the four months’ 
work in London, which ought to count 
for many thousand more; the coiperation 
of the Established churches with the non- 
Established in this work; ‘‘ the throwing 
open of Episcopal churches to these 
brethren, as in the case of St. Silas’s 
church, Glasgow, which was occupied by 
the evangelists for a whole week;” the 
giving of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for practical religious charities, while 
“‘the lapsed masses are sought out, and 
in some cities every house has been visit- 
ed and the inhabitants invited to come 
out and decide for Christ.’’ Surely no 
equal amount of work was as quickly 
done in the previous annals of evangel- 
ism. Knapp claims in his autobiogra- 
phy that he himself has immersed over 
5,000 persons—only a small proportion of 
his converts, he says. And again, *‘ after 
my reckonings took in more than 100,- 
000 persons who professed conversion in 
my meetings, I abandoned the effort to 
number them;” and he went on convert- 
ing others for twenty-five years after- 
ward. But conceding him a quarter of 
a million, the score stretches over half a 
century of evangelism, while Moody’s is 
but the tally of a twelvemonth, 

That Moody and Sankey have done an 
immense amount of good in Great Brit- 
ain seems to be unquestionable. They 
have done it, too, with noble motives, re- 
fusing most of the emoluments that were 
gratefully offered them. Those who 
criticize their method seem to forget that 
there must be different styles of preach- 
ing for different classes of men, and that 
it is fairest to judge of each style by its 
fruits among those by whom it is wel- 
comed, 


PuILip QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


TIDES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 

In a lecture on tidal waves and cur- 
rents, as exhibited on our Atlantic coast, 
Prof. Hilgard, of the Coast Survey, dis- 
cussed the effect of some alterations in 
the arrangement of harbors which have 
been carried out or are proposed. In 
Charleston harbor a fleet of stone boats 
was sunk in the main channel, carrying 
twelve feet of water. Though great care 
was taken to dispose the hulks so as to 
give the water free passage between them, 
the channel rapidly filled up, and now 
has only seven feet of water in it. But 
on each side of this shoal a new channel 
of twelve or fourteen feet depth was 
formed. The main channel, therefore, 
remains open, and with more water than 
before. But the permanent effects of 
the experiment were unexpectedly trans- 
ferred to another channel about four 
miles to the southwest. Formerly this 
had nine feet of water; now it is only 
three feet deep, and thus a channel 
which was of considerable importance to 
the Southern coasting trade has been 
closed, as a consequence of the more di- 
rect discharge for the waters afforded by 
the opening of a shorter and deeper 
channel alongside the sunken stone boats. 
These channels are formed by the ebb 
tide, which scours them out in running 
out of the harbor, Their dimensions de- 
pend upon the quantity of water running 
out, and therefore, in part, upon the 
area of the harbor basin. This fact 
makes it a matter of delicacy and dan- 
ger to tinker ignorantly at the configura- 
tion of a harbor, and Prof. Hilgard says, 
with great force, that no works of the 
kind should ever be undertaken without 
the advice of scientific experts. For in- 
stance, two propositions have been made 
which Prof. H. shows would have a seri- 
ous effect upon the entrance to the port 
of New York. One of them is the pro- 
ject, often revived, to convert the wide 
expanse of shallow water known as the 
Jersey Flats into a series of great docks. 
It is commonly supposed that the nar- 
rowing of the Hudson river which would 
result would give a greater velocity of 


current, and thus scour the channel out 
deeper. But there is a channel which is de- 
pendent upon other causes than the scour 
of the river, and that is the channel in the 
bar off Sandy Hook. This bar is thrown 
up by the ocean waves, and its channel is 
cut bythe ebb tide. The effectiveness of 
this tide depends upon four factors: First, 
Raritan bay, which furnishes more than 
half the whole ebb water; second, the 
upper bay, including Newark bay and 
the Jersey Flats; third, the Hudson as 
far as Dobb’s Ferry; fourth, a part of 
the tide which enters through the Sound 
and ebbs through Hell Gate and the 
East River. The Jersey Flats play a 
double part in maintaining the Sandy 
Hook channel; they increase the basin of 
the harbor, and being shallow, hold back 
the water on them, which, arriving late 
at Sandy Hook, contributes its effect just 
when the difference between the height 
of the water inside and outside the bar is 
greatest, and the scouring action most 
decided. To fill the Flats with docks 
would in Prof. Hilgard’s opinion take at 
least one foot from the depth of the bar, 
and not more than two feet. 

Still more disastrous to the channel 
would be the scheme which was ad- 
vanced many years ago by the late Mr. 
Bogardus. It was to close the East 
River at Blackwell’s Island by a cause- 
way, leaving only a confined passage for 
the tides. The circumstances are that the 
tide passes through Long Island Sound! 
much faster than through the more tortu- 
ous channel of Sandy Hook. The Sound 
tide is highest at a time when water is 
still ebbing through Sandy Hook, so that 
the tide which enters by the Sound dis- 
charges great quantities of water by the 
bar channel. The effect of a flood tide 
following so immediately upon and in 
the direction of an ebb tide is such that 
if a bulkhead were thrown across the 
river at Blackwell’s Island, the water 
would at certain hours stand five feet 
higher on one side than on the other. 
The loss of this Sound water would prob- 
ably cause the channels in the Sandy 
Hook bar to become shallower by not Jess 
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than three feet. Prof. Hilgard also 
shows that the Atlantic coast may be di- 
vided into three great bays: the great 
southern, from Cape Florida to Cape Hat- 
teras; the great middle, from Cape Hat- 
teras to Nantucket; and the great east- 
ern, from Nantucket to Cape Sable. In 
each of these the tide rises higher at 
points toward the centre than at those 
which lie toward the sides of the bay. 
Thus these great divisions follow the 
same law as the smallest land-locked bay. 

The tide wave moves at the rate of 
1,000 miles an hour at the equator, but 
in mid-ocean it is not a wave, having no 
sensible elevation above the water. Its 
motion may be likened to the transmis- 
sion of a shock given to a long bar of 
iron. The motion, that is to say, is 
wholly horizontal in deep water, there be- 
ing only an infinitesimal elevation and 
depression of the surface. But as the 
coast is approached and shallow water is 
reached, this horizontal motion is partly 
translated into vertical, on the sloping 
bottom of the shore. When a bay is 


reached which, having a wide mouth, is 


compressed at its landward end, there is 
also a side compression of the moving 
wave, which greatly increases its height. 
Prof. Hilgard’s lecture is reprinted, with 
illustrations, in the ** American Journal 
of Science and Arts” for August. 


THE PROPAGATION OF ERGOT. 

WHEN ergotted grains of rye or other 
corn or grass are planted, they produce a 
small purplish fungus, with a spherical 
head, supported on a short, firm stem, 
with somewhat downy base. The head 
is rough, with small prominences, which 
are the openings of small sacs containing 
germinating spores. This fungus, which 
is called Claviceps purpurea, ripens about 
the time the cereals come into flower, 
and rain and wind carry its spores to the 
flowers. Thus one method of inocula- 
tion is from the perfect fungus plant. 
Another method is from the spores of the 
cereal attacked, in the early stage of its 
disease. Mr. Carruthers (‘‘Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society,” Eng- 
land, 1874) says: ‘It is then by these 
minute, needle-like spores that the dis- 
ease is communicated at first to all crops; 
and the principal effort of the farmer 
who desires to rid himself from this pest 
should be to secure clean seed, perfectly 
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free from ergot. The ergot is too fre- 
quently overlooked in the barn from its 
resemblance to the dung of mice; but it 
is worth especial pains in examining the 
seed to secure immunity from this para- 
site.’ As grasses are also afflicted with 
ergot, it is entirely possible that the de- 
struction of a crop may be due to strips 
of grass along the borders of the field. 
No trouble, says Mr. Carruthers, should 
be spared to collect and destroy the er- 
gots on such grasses. To permit them 
to fail to the ground is a certain method 
of securing the appearance of the disease 
on any cereal or grass crops in the neigh- 
borhood. When the disease once appears 
in a field it is impossible to arrest it. It 
can be effectually dealt with only while 
the plant is in a dormant state as an ergot. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

WE have before spoken of the interest 
in American pre-historic antiquities 
which the near approach of the centen- 
nial year of our Government has excited. 
The Government is very properly assist- 
ing in the work of collection. Mr. Paul 
Schumaker has been sent by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to explore some small 
islands in the Pacific off the southern 
coast of California. These islands have 
been already visited by Mr. Schumaker, 
and are known to contain interesting re- 
mains of unknown tribes, in the shape of 
stone implements, pottery, ornaments, 
ete., of which a valuable collection has 
been gathered and placed in the Smith- 
sonian. While European archeology is 
interesting, on account of the immediate 
connection that is traceable between the 
civilized inhabitants of the present day 
and the unknown tribes of rude savages 
who preceded them, American archol- 
ogy has a peculiar fascination for the 
reason that no such connection exists. 
The remains left by a former race or 
races are on a grander scale here than in 
any other part of the world. The num- 
ber of mounds existing in the valley of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries has 
been estimated at no less than twenty 
thousand, exhibiting in their design and 
construction, as well as in their numbers, 
the proofs of a great population and or- 
derly government. They have been fre- 
quently explored and studied by anti- 
quarians of all nations, and yet they re- 
main as great a puzzle asever. The key 
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to their meaning has not yet been dis- 
covered, and we cannot hope to find it 
without systematic and thorough explora- 
tion, suchas this work of Mr. Schumaker’s 
seems to be. The Pilgrims and other early 
colonists landed among a people who had 
not progressed beyond. the stone age, 
and who, in spite of assertions to the con- 
trary, were not just on the verge of enter- 
ing the bronze age. They had, it is true, 
learned to work in copper to some ex- 
tent, but copper in this country is a 
stone—it is found native, and the task of 
fashioning tools from it is very far re- 
moved from the skill necessary to smelt 
it from its combinations in other ores and 
then unite it with tin or zinc, to form 
bronze or brass. Stone implements are 
found in great profusion in this country, 
and they repeat all the forms known to 
European antiquarians. They are found, 
too, scattered through the soil to depths 
which prove that a very long time must 
have elapsed since the manufacture of 
those in the lowest stratum, a proof which 
is sustained by the fact that the lowest 
and oldest are much ruder than those 
nearer the surface. But the greatest an- 
tiquity that we assign to these imple- 
ments does not take us back to the time 
of the Mound Builders. In fact the 
greater the age we allot to these stone 
tools, the more certain is it that the 
Mound Builders were a separate and dis- 
tinct people. It is hardly too much to 
say that the elucidation of the mystery 
of that people, and the reconstruction of 
their civilization, so far as this is possi- 
ble from their relics, is the greatest and 
most interesting question in archeology. 
It is certainly well worth the persistent 
attention of the American Government. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF DECEMBER, 1874. 
Tue slight earthquake shock that was 
felt in New York city and its vicinity on 
the night of December 10, 1874, is found 
to have probably been connected with 
seismic action on the grandest scale. We 
announced at the time that a committee 
had been appointed by the New York Ly- 
ceum of Natural History to investigate 
the phenomena, They found it impossi- 
ble to ascertain anything in regard to the 
precise moment of the shock in different 
places, and were therefore unable to cal- 
culate its rate of travel. This was owing 
to the confusion of clocks in the district. 
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The time was, however, about 10: 25 p. 
m., and so far as could be ascertained it 
seemed to be uniform over an extent of 
country 80 miles from north to south, and 
54 to 62 miles from east to west. This 
uniformity of occurrence led the commit- 
tee to infer that the source of the shock 
was deep-seated, and not at all local or 
superficial, The boundaries of the earth- 
quake are, as we before announced, Fish- 
kill, New York, on the north; Sandy 
Hook light-house, New Jersey, on the 
south; Stamford, or perhaps Norwalk, 
Connecticut, on the east; and Morris- 
town, New Jersey, on the west. The 
committee are disposed to correlate this 
shock with the tremendous volcanic out- 
burst in Iceland, which occurred about 
the middle of December. Another coin- 
cident manifestation was a shock felt in 
the Pyrenees at 4:45 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of December 11. Allowing for the 
difference in time, this is almost at the 
same moment with the New York shock. 
Still, it is remarkable that forces which 
are so deep-seated as to find a vent si- 
multaneously in Iceland, France, and 
New York, should in two of the localities 
be so strictly limited to small areas; for 
in the Pyrenees the shock was noticed 
only on one mountain peak. In the New 
York district the tremor traversed ‘‘ por- 
tions of the gneiss of the Blue Ridge, 
the limestones of Westchester county, 
the ‘ Atiantic’ or ‘Montalban’ gneiss of 
New York and Connecticut, the eretace- 
ous and drift of Long Island, and the 
trias and trap of New Jersey.” The 
movement was more noticeable on rocky 
ground than on loose soil, a fact that also 
points to a deep-seated source of the 
movement, On Long Island, for in- 
stance, the observations were numerous 
over the northwestern part, where gneiss 
comes to the surface, but infrequent over 
the eastern part, which is probably un- 
derlaid by cretaceous beds. In the great 
city of Brooklyn only four observations 
were noted. They all come from one 
quarter, and suggest the probability that 
a ridge of rock may approach the surface 
there, though none is known to appear. 


THE ICELAND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 

Durine the last volcanic eruption in 
Iceland the island suffered pitch darkness 
at noonday. An account in the London 
“Times” says: ‘‘On Easter Monday, 
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early in the morning, loud rumbling 
noises were heard to the westward, and 
apparently travelled toward the north- 
east, in the direction of the mountain 
ranges bounding the valley of Fljétsdal- 
shérad to the north. Presently the 
sounds turned backward along the south- 
ern mountains as well. The air was 
heavy, and jet black toward the north 
and northeast. About nine o’clock 
whitish-gray scoriaceous sand began to 
fall from the sky, the particles averaging 
the size of a grain. The dark column 
moved on nearer and nearer, and the 
darkness rapidly increased, while the sco- 
riaceous hail thickened at the same rate. 
A full hour before noon candles had to 
be lighted in the houses, and at noon the 
darkness was as dense as that of a win- 
dowless house; even abroad the fingers 
of the hand could not be distinguished at 
the distance of a few inches from the eye. 
This pitch darkness lasted about an hour. 
During the darkness all glass windows 
appeared like mirrors to those inside, re- 
flecting the objects on which the light 
fell as if they had been covered outside 
with a coating of quicksilver. For four 
consecutive hours it was necessary to have 
lighted candles in the houses. During 
all that time the ashes and the sand were 
falling thick and fast. Lightning and 
claps of thunder were at the same time 
seen and heard in rapid succession, and 
the earth and everything seemed to trem- 
ble again. Theair was charged with elec- 
tricity to such an extent that pinnacles 
and staff pikes of iron when turned into 
the air, and even one’s hands when held 
up, seemed all ablaze. But the thunder 
differed from ordinary claps in this, that 
it travelled in rapidly repeated echoes 
across the skies.’ At length the fall of 
ashes ceased and the darkness wore away. 
The column of volcanic ashes moved in- 
land, but after remaining stationary 
awhile, returned, and the rain of ashes 
recommenced, though not with its for- 
mer severity, for the pitchy darkness of 
the first fall was replaced now by dusk. 
The amount which fell in the two show- 
ers was from 1 1-2 to 8 inches, the great- 
est thickness occurring where the scoria 
were coarsest. Some of the lumps of 
pumice were twice as large as the fist. 
When the ashes had any taste it was that 
of salt and iron, but no disagreeable phe- 
nomena accompanied the fall, except at 
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the first, when there was a strong odor of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which, however, 
soon ceased. For three days after the 
rain still weather prevailed, and the sheep 
could find no pasture, though it had been 
plentiful before the occurrence. When 
turned out they ran like mad in all di- 
rections. On the fourth day a stiff, 
southwest gale blew away the coarse ' 
ashes, leaving the fine close upon the 
ground among the grass. This relief was 
neutralized the next day by a wind from 
the northwest, which blew them back 
again. The eruptions of this year have 
been exceedingly disastrous to Iceland. 
A LULL IN THE WORK OF CREATION. 
Principat Dawson, who is the most 
distinguished defender of the Scriptural 
account of creation among American ge- 
ologists, in his address before Section B 
of the Ameriean Association at Detroit, 
after showing that there have been in 
past ages alternations of expansion and 
contraction in the life of the world, 
pointed out that the globe is now appa- 
rently in a state of rest so far as the in- 
troduction of new forms of life is con- 
cerned. He said: ‘Another general 
truth, obvious from the facts which have 
been already collected, is the periodicity 
of introduction of species. They come 
in by bursts or flood-tides at particular 
points of time, while these great life- 
waves are followed and preceded by times 
of ebb, in which little that is new is be- 
ing produced. We labor in our investi- 
gation of this matter under the disadvan- 
tage that the modern period is evidently 
one of the times of pause in the creative 
work. Had our time been that of the 
early tertiary or early mesozoic, our views 
as to the question of origin of species 
might have been very different. It isa 
striking fact, and in illustration of this, 
that since the glacial age no new species 
of mammal can be proved to have origi- 
nated on our continent, while a great 
number of large and conspicuous forms 
have disappeared. It is possible that the 
proximate or secondary causes of the ebb 
and flow of life production may be in 
part at least physical, but other and more 
important efficient causes may be behind 
these. In any case these undulations in 
the history of life are in harmony with 
much that we see in other departments of 
nature.” 
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EXPERIMENTS IN MELTING ICE BY FRIC- 
TION. 


Wuen two plates of ice, eight inches 
square, and contained in a box kept at 
82 deg. Fahr., were pressed together with 
a force of two pounds to the square inch, 
and one block was revolved, the other 
being stationary, it was found by Mr. 
Tyler that the ice melted at the rate of 
11-4 pounds per hour. The cause of 
melting was the heat due to friction, but 
in estimating the amount of heat it must 
be considered that ice evaporates at 32 
deg. Fahr., and experiment showed that 
one-quarter of a pound was lost in this 
way in the above time, when the plates 
were still. The author of the experi- 
ments considers that they explain the 
cause of movement in glaciers. The sur- 
face ice in the glacier moves faster than 
the side ice, and the side ice faster than 
the bottom ice, and this difference makes 
friction and heat. Water results from 
the motion, and is refrozen in the lower 
parts of the mass, forcing the glacier on 
by its expansion. The force is sufficient 


to carry the glacier up slopes of 1 in 20, 


and therefore competent to excavate 
lakes like those of Switzerland, 30 or 40 
miles long and 1,200 feet deep. It was 
calculated that with half the work indi- 
cated by the above experiment, the lake 
of Zurich could be excavated in 15,000 
years. He refers all the lakes of the 
world, even those under the equator, to a 
glacial origin. 


A PLATINUM MAGNET. 

In washing gold sands by some meth- 
ods the gold is obtained mixed with iron 
sand, the sand being chrome iron ore in 
a fine condition, The Russian miners in 
the Ural mountains separate this sand 
from the gold by means of a piece of 
magnetite or native lodestone. But for 
the last separation of such grains of iron 
sand as this lodestone will not remove 
they use another native magnet, which is 
a piece of platinum ore, which appears to 
be a stronger magnet than the ordinary 
lodestone. Daubrée finds that the polar- 
ity is due to the admixture of iron, the 
native platinum which is used being al- 
loyed with 12 to 19 per cent. of iron. He 
made an artificial alloy containing 16.87 
iron, which had strong magnetic polari- 
ty. Alloys containing 50 to 75 per cent. 
of iron had no polarity, and the same is 
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true of alloys containing but a small pro- 
portion of iron. <A bar of the alloy was 
placed while still in fusion exactly in the 
plane of the magnetic meridian, and 
while still very hot it was placed parallel 
to a dipping needle. It was found to 
have two energetic poles, and the end to- 
ward the magnetic north repulsed the 
north end of a needle. On remelting the 
bar, and turning it end for end, the po- 
larity was reversed, remaining true to the 
magnetic pole. 


THE BONANZA OF THE COMSTOCK VEIN. 

Tue forthcoming report of the Com- 
missioner for Mining Statistics, Mr. R. 
W. Raymond, will contain a careful ac- 
count of the numerous mines which are 
working on the great Comstock lode of 
Nevada. It shows with clearness the op- 
erations on what is undoubtedly the most 
wonderful mineral vein in the world, a 
vein which holds the foremost place both 
for extent, for the enormous quantities 
daily extracted, for the total value of its 
yearly product, and for the extraordinary 
difficulty of its exploration. Twenty- 
four mines work on it, and their shafts 
are sunk to depths varying from 500 to 
2,200 feet, the deepest being in the ‘‘ Sav- 
age” and ‘‘Hale and Norcross” mines, 
In establishing new machinery prepara- 
tions are made for sinking as deep as 
4,000 feet, a distance which has been fix- 
ed upon by European experts as about 
the probable limit to which coal mining 
can be carried. But at the Comstock 
vein a tunnel is now under way to tap the 
vein at a depth of about 1,800 feet below 
the surface. With that improvement it 
will probably be possible to carry the 
works to much greater depths than are 
now contemplated in Europe. The cen- 
tre of interest is at present the northern 
part of the vein, where the famous bonan- 
za is situated. This is commonly sup- 
posed to be one great ore body, but Mr. 
Luckhardt, the author of this report, 
thinks it may include three distinct 
masses of ore, all of immense size. The 
first signs of this great ore mass were 
discovered two years ago, and though it 
has been explored with activity since 
then, its limits are still unknown, though 
it is supposed to extend for 900 feet in a 
northeast and southwest direction, and 
to be in places nearly 800 feet thick. Its 
shape is, however, very irregular, and the 
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amount of silver and gold in the ore is 
equally varying, so that it is almost im- 
possible to make even fair estimates of 
its value. In some places it is not worth 
more than $50 a ton, which is about the 
average of first-class ores in other parts 
of the vein, but by selecting the parts to 
be mined, ore of $300 and $500 value can 
be obtained in large quantities. The av- 
erage is put by Mr. Luckhardt at $160, 
the Virginia Consolidated mine (the only 
one at present raising ore from the bo- 
nanza) is raising 450 to 580 tons daily, and 
at this rate the ground already explored 
is expected to last at least two years. 
That is to say, that part of the bonanza 
which is included within this mine alone 
is expected to yield more than $80,000 
daily for two years. The value of the 
entire bonanza, so far as it has been yet 
developed, has been estimated by specula- 
tors all the way from 150 to 1,500 million 
dollars, but Mr. Luckhardt, with better 
judgment, places it at $60,000,000. This 
does not include future developments, 
about which it is simply impossible at 
present even to form a reasonable conjec- 
ture. If capitalized at an ordinary valu- 
ation for smaller mines, the part of the 
Comstock which includes this bonanza 
would alone be worth $150,000,000. But 
a more important consideration is the 
fact that it will undoubtedly add from 
$25,000,000 upward to our yearly pro- 
duct of bullion for some years to come. 


EXTRACTION OF MINUTE QUANTITIES OF 
SILVER FROM ORES. 

One of the most instructive operations 
in metallurgy is that by which iron py- 
rite, a compound of sulphur and iron, is 
so treated that all its constituents are 
utilized. These are, in addition to sul- 
phur and iron, copper, of which three to 
four per cent. is present, and silver, of 
which the pyrite contains hardly more 
than a trace, or twenty ounces to the ton 
of copper. The whole industry is an 
outgrowth of the attempt made by the 
Sicilian Government some years ago to 
control the world’s manufacture of sul- 
phurie acid for its own benefit. That 
attempt at monopoly raised the price of 
sulphur to such a point that manufactur- 
ers were forced to use pyrite as a source 
of sulphur. At first the manufacture 
was confined to the production of sul- 
phurie acid, for the amount of copper 
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was too minute for profitable extraction, 
and yet too great for the production of a 
strong iron from the residues. Now the 
acid maker sells the residues to works 
which extract the copper and silver, at a 
profit of about two English shillings a 
ton, and this residue is sold to iron works 
which use the oxide of iron, now pure, 
for lining puddling furnaces. Inasmuch 
as nine-tenths of the sulphuric acid made 
in England is produced from pyrite, it is 
not too much to say that the price of this 
all-important basis of chemical art de- 
pends directly on the copper smelters, 
who for a profit of half dollar a ton pu- 
rify the residues from the acid works, 
and make them salable to iron makers, 
The means by which such important re- 
sults are reached include both the most 
cautious management and the application 
of the highest principles of metallurgy. 
In the best works large reverberatory 
furnaces are employed, on the hearth of 
which the ore, mixed with salt, is spread 
and heated by gas produced from refuse 
coal, in gas generators. Three things 
contribute to the economy of this pro- 
ceeding: the fuel is refuse which would 
be worthless but for the invention of the 
gas generator; the heat is sharp for a 
short time, but when the charge is thor-- 
oughly hot and the chemical operations 
set in, only a small flame is maintained, 
since these operations furnish heat enough 
for their continuance; finally the furnaces 
are so constructed as to require but one 
workman to a furnace, When the chlo- 
rination is finished the silver and copper 
are dissolved out by water which has 
been used to condense the furnace fumes, 
and which accordingly contains a trace 
of chlorine. Formerly the silver was 
precipitated by Claudet’s method, in 
which iodide of zine is used. But iodine 
is so expensive that Mr. Gibb has re- 
placed it by fractional precipitation of 
the silver, as sulphide. When sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is passed through a so- 
lution of silver and copper, the former is 
first acted upon and then the latter. If 
the separation between the two metals 
were clear and exact, this method would 
leave nothing to be desired. But when 
the silver has nearly disappeared from 
the solution, copper begins to fall also, 
and the last portions of the former metal 
are contaminated by a large quantity of 
the latter. Still, by this method, nearly 
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the whole of the silver is concentrated in 
six per cent. of the copper, which then 
contains 200 ounces of silver to the ton. 
The precipitate is spongy and volumi- 
nous, and after compression in a press is 
roasted in a furnace. The product is 
about one-fourth sulphate, and the re- 
mainder is oxide and oxychloride, the 
silver appearing to be chloride. When 
the market for blue vitriol is good, this 
roasted mass can be dissolved in sulphu- 
ric acid, leaving the silver as a residue. 
In the opposite case the roasted mass is 
thoroughly washed with water, and then 
with strong brine, dissolving the silver, 
which is precipitated. The copper then 
contains only three to four ounces of sil- 
ver, which is neglected. The aqueous 
solution of silver is easily precipitated 
with iron, but the saline solution, con- 
taining both copper and silver, is first 
precipitated with lime, and the precipi- 
tate is then dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid. By this method ores containing 
one-half ounce of silver to the ton are 
utilized. This is one part of silver in 
32,256 of ore. 





THE ELEPHANT, WHALE, AND SEAL. 

Tue tremendous warfare upon the ele- 
phant for the purpose of supplying Eu- 
rope with trinkets and billiard balls may 
prove to be a national calamity to some 
parts of Africa. In those districts where 
cattle are destroyed by the Tsetse fly, the 
elephant is the only animal which is 
available as a beast of burden, and its 
extermination, which is progressing 
steadily, will be a severe blow to such 
districts. The war on this usefu! crea- 
ture would be prosecuted much more vig- 
orously were it not for the skill with 
which commercial frauds are perpetrated 
nowadays. Real ivory is rarely used in 
the handles of umbrellas, canes, and pa- 
rasols, which are fitted with ‘‘ivory” 
that lived in the legs of horses and cat- 
tle, and the demand for elephants’ tusks 
is consequently kept down to certain pur- 
poses for which it has no substitute. 
If something can be found to replace 
ivory in the manufacture of billiard balls, 
the elephant can obtain a respite which 
may be as serviceable to his preservation 
as the discovery of petroleum has been to 
that of the whale. Reports from sea 


captains tend to show a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of whales seen in al- 
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most all seas. Fifteen years of rest has 
enabled nature to repair the ravages 
which the persistent pursuit of the ani- 
mal by large fleets had made in its num- 
bers. This rest does not appear to be se- 
riously threatened by a revival of the 
whale fishery in anything like its former 
proportions, though if the fleets were to 
set out once more, they would find their 
chances for a good catch once more re- 
stored. But the demand for whale oil 
will hardly return again, and if some- 
thing could be discovered which would 
give that exact elasticity which makes 
ivory so admirably fitted for the billiard 
player’s use, it is probable that the ele- 
phant too might reéstablish its former 
numbers. The demand for both the 
above animals rests on what may be con- 
sidered as absolute requirements, which 
can hardly be satisfied otherwise; but war 
almost of an exterminating character is 
waged upon a third—the seal—merely to 
supply the demands of fashion. The seal- 
skin sacques of ladies are pretty, but they 
are not either healthy or comfortable for 
more than a very few weeks of the year. 
A change in the fashion may release the 
seal to a large extent from the pursuit 
now carried on against him. 





THE DOMINICAN BOILING LAKE. 

THE newspapers announced, a few 
months ago, the discovery of a boiling 
lake in the island of Dominica. It has 
been visited by Mr. H. Prestoe, superin- 
tendent of the Trinidad Botanical Gar- 
dens. He found it to be a gigantic sol- 
fatara, or spot from which volcanic va- 
pors are emitted. In the present case 
the amount of water is too great for the 
ejective power of the gases, and the re- 
sult is the formation of a lake of water 
through which jets of steam make their 
way. The water in the lake is derived 
from two ravines which meet opposite a 
small hill. The action of the sulphurous 
vapor has caused the formation of a cav- 
ity like a volcanic crater, with sides 60 
feet high in places. The depth of the 
water is so great that no bottom was 
found with a line 195 feet long, a dis- 
tance of 10 feet from the side. The boil- 
ing is very violent, a cone of water rising 
sometimes four feet above the surface. 
As the outlet is constantly deepening, it 
is expected that the lake will gradually 
be reduced in depth, and a gigantic gey- 
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ser may in time be formed. That will in 
its turn fill up the cavity by the ejection 
of solid matter, and the gradual wasting 
of the sides of the present lake basin, and 
the end may be the formation of numer- 
ous small solfataras in place of the pres- 
ent large one. 


FERTILIZATION OF THE WISTARIA. 

In a note on the fertilization of Wista- 
ria Sineusis, Mr. T. G. Gentry argues in 
the ‘‘ American Naturalist” that bees are 
absolutely necessary to the plant. The 
position of the stamens and pistils in the 
flower is such as apparently to indicate 
self-fertilization, but this is prevented by 
the fact that they do not come to maturi- 
ty at the same time. The stigma ma- 
tures first, and begins to wither by the 
time the anthers reach that stage. Fer- 
tilizing pollen must, therefore, be obtain- 
ed from some other flower, the plant 
bearing flowers in all stages of develop- 
ment in each cluster. Of course, under 
such circumstances, the assiduous atten- 
tions of bees are necessary, and the bright 
color and strong fragrance of the flowers, 
combined with their early blooming, are 
the means by which such attentions are 
secured. In spite of these advantages 
only eight legumes were found on a plant 
that carried not less than a hundred clus- 
ters of at least fifty flowers each. The 
eause of the disaster was a development 
of sagacity in the bees. Instead of en- 
tering the flowers in the regular way, and 
shaking Gown or rubbing off upon their 
backs and heads the pollen which would 
be deposited upon the stigma of the next 
flower visited, some enterprising bee had 
found a shorter road to the nectar. This 
was by perforating one of the petals, a 
process that did not bring him in contact 
with the stamens, and therefore did not 
load him with fertilizing grains. Wheth- 
er the new mode of operating originated 
with one bee, or, as is so often the case 
with human invention, occurred to a 
number of them at once, it is pretty cer- 
tain that imitation has played its part in 
spreading the fashion, for of hundreds of 
bees flying about the flowers, not one 
was seen to enter, in a long-continued 
watch upon them. Even the little work- 
ing bee, which usually enters in front, 
took the short road. Matters grew 
worse when the second crop of flowers 
appeared, for then the clover was in blos- 
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som, and the Wisfaria was abandoned 
entirely for the most coveted luxury of 
bee life. The second crop did not yield 
even one fruit. 


MAGNETISM OF METEORIC SESQUIOXIDE 
OF IRON. 

Pror. J. Lawrence Smira of Louis- 
ville has in the course of numerous ex- 
aminations of meteorites found that the 
sesquioxide of iron made from meteoric 
stones presented the phenomenon of 
magnetism, being attracted by the mag- 
net, feebly when dried at a low heat and 
more strongly after being heated to red- 
ness. On the other hand the sesquioxide 
prepared from commercial iron exhibit- 
ed slight magnetism when dried at low 
temperatures, but lost it after being heat- 
ed strongly. A long series of careful and 
accurate analyses showed that the mag- 
netism of the meteoric sesquioxide was 
due to the oxides of nickel and cobalt 
mixed with it, and that the same quality 
could be produced in sesquioxide made 
from ordinary iron by the addition of a 
solution of cobalt or nickel oxide to the 
iron solution before precipitation. But 
the sesquioxide from meteoric iron is not 
magnetic if cobalt and nickel are first 
very thoroughly separated from it. The 
explanation is that the nickel and cobalt 
reduce a certain amount of sesquioxide 
of iron, producing the magnetic oxide 
Fe,0,; or that a new mineral of the mag- 
netite group is formed, in which nickel 
or cobalt acts as the protoxide and iron 
as the peroxide. The formula of sucha 
mineral would be (Ni, Fe,)0. 


Tue weather has been so anomalous in 
Great Britain this year that in the middle 
of April sunstrokes occurred in the north 
of Scotland, while in the south of Eng- 
land the weather was still wintry. 


Tue Challenger in its deep sea dredg- 
ing obtained from seas lying above clay 
bottoms two or three hundred new spe- 
cies of animals, many of which are prob- 
ably identical with ancient life. 


Tue innumerable suggestions made to 
the Army Signal Service are a proof of 
the keenness with which the lack of ob- 
servers is felt in almost every field of sci- 
ence. The latest is that the observers 
should note the flight of birds. 
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PuospHatic nodules from the Bala 
limestone are found to frequently exhibit 
organic structure and are referred to 
sponges, with which are associated frag- 
ments of mollusks and crustacea. They 
are therefore not ‘‘ concretionary.” 


At a late trial of a locomotive for 
street railroads which is made to run by 
compressed air, carried in tanks, a speed 
of twelve miles an hour was obtained. 
The air pressure was only 200 pounds, 
instead of 300 or 400, which it is intended 
to use, 


A Betatan has invented a machine by 
which the movements of the vocal organs 
in speaking are mechanically recorded. 
It is placed in juxtaposition to the 
tongue, larynx, or lips, and it is not 
necessary to speak aloud. The writing 
consists of dots and dashes, 


Pror. T. Sterry Hunt says that the 
Boston artesian well has reached a depth 
of 1,750 feet. The water is saline and 


bitter, contains bromides and_ iodides, 
and a large proportion of chloride of cal- 


cium. He describes it as a fossil sea wa- 
ter somewhat modified by admixture with 
surface waters. 


A GRANITIC vein in Athol, Mass., re- 
sembles the celebrated beryl locality of 
South Royalston, but is of greater ex- 
tent. Mica crystals a foot wide are found 
in quantities sufficient to make the mine 
industrially valuable. Several crystals 
of beryl have been discovered, and it is 
thought the vein may become a noted 
beryl locality. 


Tue Ferrie iron blast furnaces of the 
Monkland Iron and Coal Company, 
Scotland, have lately distinguished them- 
selves by making 68 per cent. of number 
1 iron, 31 per cent. of number 3, and 1 
per cent, of number 4, while from the 
same stock the open-topped furnaces 
made only 39 per cent. of number 1, the 
remainder being 46 number 3, and 15 
number 4. Less fuel was used in the 
Ferrie furnace than in the others. Iron 
masters will see the great difference in 
these results, which are taken from an 
official report made at a shareholders’ 
meeting. The figures cover a month’s 
Tun. 
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Tue visitors to the gardens of the Phil- 
adelphia Zodlogical Society are so numer- 
ous that in eight months the receipts 
were $48,000, and the average attendance 
was 936. With such prosperity the soci- 
ety will before long possess one of the 
best collections of animals known. It is 
intended to prepare a very full collection 
of American animals for the Centennial. 


In the discussion on Dr. Bastian’s pa- 
per on the pathological relations of bac- 
teria, it was observed that the use of an- 
tiseptic could not be expected to prevent 
contagion in all cases, since some conta- 
gious poisons are preserved by carbolic 
acid. Vaccine lymph is one of them 
which retains its activity though mixed 
with a-large proportion of carbolic 
acid. 


In France 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion cannot read or write, but the males 
appear to be better educated than the fe- 
males, for the conscription lists give only 
19 per cent. at the age of nineteen years. 
There are 13 scholars for every 100 inhab- 
itants, one school to every 500 inhabit- 
ants, or 70,000 schools in all. The cost 
of primary education is 70,000,000 frances, 
or about $13,300,000, or about $3 per 


pupil. 


Scrence is fostered in Siam, not mere- 
ly by the Government, but by the direct 
personal example and encouragement of 
the King, who takes great interest in as- 
tronomy and mineralogy. During the 
recent eclipse telescopes were set up on 
the lawn in front of the palace, and, as 
totality approached, the King made a 
speech to the royal family, explaining 
the theory of eclipses and their import- 
ance in astronomical science. He then 
observed the phenomenon, and took 
sketches and notes, while one of the 
princes took photographs of the corona, 
and these are said to be as good as those 
taken in the English observatory. <A 
number of instruments have been ordered 
from England, and, as the Siamese show 
considerable interest in photography, it 
is quite probable that valuable work may 
be done in their country. The King’s 
body guard have been instructed in sur- 
veying. The King hasa large collection 
of minerals and a laboratory in which 
he makes analyses. 
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Tue Italian Government has just had 
an instructive example, though not a 
needed one, of the impropriety of par- 


tially altering the plans of an iron-clad, . 


without making provision for the conse- 
quences. ‘Two similar vessels were built, 
one of which, the Venezia, made thirteen 
miles an hour; but before the other, 
called the Amedeo, was completed, her 
armor and her guns were both doubled 
in weight. The consequence is that the 
vessel cannot reach the speed of ten 
miles an hour, does not mind her helm, 
and draws too much water. 


Mr. von Scuuetnitz, of the German 
Transit expedition to Kerguelen Island, 
has added some observations to the long 
list of causes to which the color of sea 
water has been ascribed. He finds a di- 
rect relation between the color and the 
quantity of salt present. The saltest 
water is blue, and as its saltness de- 
creases the tint changes through blue- 
green to dark green. This was so regu- 
lar that he could determine the color of 
the deep sea by taking its specific grav- 


ity, or, vice versa, could predict the spe- 


cific gravity from the color. The trans- 
parency of the water also increases with 
its saltness, the blue water being trans- 
parent to a depth of 4.7 meters and the 
dark green 2.5 meters, 


Tin ore has been found in Tasmania in 
a mountain 2,500 feet high, and com- 
posed of a “porphyritic rock having a 
felsitic base, with granules and crystals of 
quartz and felspar.” On the east side 
basalt extends up to and rests on the por- 
phyry. In the shallow surface drifts 
resting on the flanks of the mountain, 
detached masses of the tin ore are found. 
They arise from the disintegration of the 
porphyry, which contains the ore in veins 
and strings. Some masses are from 80 to 
500 pounds weight. Surface indications 
of large veins are also seen, in which a 
clayey material is traversed by strings of 
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galena, pyrite, and carbonate of iron. 
Other lodes in the adjacent slaty beds of 
this remarkable mountain are said to 
contain antimony and zinc blende. 


THE books of the Montreal General 
Hospital for the last twelve months give 
good evidence of the value of vaccina- 
tion. Of the small-pox patients fifty- 
five had not been vaccinated, and among 
these the mortality was twenty-eight, or 
fifty per cent. Among those who had 
been vaccinated and had two good marks 
on the arm, there were only four deaths, 
and of seven patients who had more 
than two good marks all had only the 
mildest form of disease, and made a rap- 
id recovery. The gradation is continued 
to the end by two patients who had been 
successfully revaccinated and had the dis- 
ease after all. Their symptoms were so 
light that, except as a measure of sani- 
tary precaution, they might have been 
permitted to pursue their ordinary avoca- 
tions. 


Mr. Worrarxeton G. Surra has made 
the important discovery that the whole 
life of the potato fungus is passed on the 
plant itself. Through a thirty years’ 
search none but asexual fruit has been 
found on the potato plant, and it was at 
length suggested in despair that the po- 
tato fungus, like some others of its 
class, must present the phenomena of 
‘**alternation of generation,” and under- 
go its sexual development on some other 
plant. Mr. Smith has, however, discov- 
ered the two organs, oogonium and an- 
theridium, in semi-transparent bodies, of 
two sizes, on the leaves of the potato 
plant. He has even found the organs 
sometimes in conjugation within the 
tissues of the potato tubers, when re- 
duced by decomposition to semi-trans- 
parency and the softness of butter. For 
this service Mr. Smith has received the 
gold Banksian medal of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 
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‘Tue EFrects OF OBSERVATION OF IN- 
pia ON Mopern Evropean THovear: 
The Rede Lecture.” By Sir H. Sumner 
Maine. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

When a man of eminence draws a com- 
parison between an old eastern country 
and her institutions, such as India, and 
western modern countries and their in- 
stitutions, the advantages to be derived 
from it by a careful reader can scarcely 
be appreciated. The great differences of 
race, religion, political and social adjust- 
ments, are so broadly delineated on the 
historical canvas as not only to be sug- 
gestive of healthy thought, but demon- 
strative of the law of evolution and the 
ultimate union of race. If India has 
been of inestimable benefit to Europe, 
the latter has been of equal benefit to the 
former; without Europe India might 
have continued to turn on the pivot of 
her own past until for ever lost in its 
mist and gloom. Mr. Maine well says: 
*¢ Although there is much in common be- 
tween the present and the past, there is 
never so much in common as to make life 
tolerable to the men of the present if they 
could step back into the past. There is 
no one in this room to whom the life of a 
hundred years since would not be acute 
suffering if it could be had over again. 
It is impossible even to imagine the con- 
dition of an educated native Hindu with 
some of the knowledge and many of the 
susceptibilities of the nineteenth century 
— indeed, perhaps, with too many of them 
—if he could recross the immense gulf 
which separates him from the India of 
Hindu poetry, if indeed it ever existed. 
The only India, in fact, to which he could 
hope to return—and that retrogression is 
not beyond the range of conceivable pos- 
sibilities—is the India of Mahratta rob- 
bery and Mohammedan rule.” 

The discovery and study of Sanscrit 
has not only opened out mines of knowl- 
edge, but has led to two great branches 
of modern science; namely, comparative 
mythology and comparative philology. 
The new theory of language due to this 
latter has issued in a new theory of race, 
so necessary to the proper appreciation of 


nations and the character of their popu- 
lations. If besides the sciences of language 
and of folk-lore India should crown its 
work by giving us a science of compara- 
tive jurisprudence, it would fill up a 
great Jacwna in the chain of our civiliza- 
tion, and extend the sway of justice, and 
relegate law to its proper province. 
What madness overtook the late Mr. 
Buckle when he undertook to derive all 
the distinctive institutions of India, and 
the peculiarities of its people, from their 
consumption of rice! Perhaps if he had 
lived he might have derived the origin of 
our late civil war from the fact that the 
South grows rice and that we ali con- 
sume it. 

Such crude blunders on the part of 
Buckle and many other authors, and the 
general difficulty of western writers in 
lifting the curtain of ignorance hanging 
over India, her Aryan institutions, cus- 
toms, laws, ideas, and beliefs, make the 
writings of Mr. Maine a substantial ben- 
efit to our reading and thinking commu- 
nity. They abound in close and accurate 
observation of the people of India and of 
everything affecting her past and present 
national condition. A worthy disciple 
and successor of the profound Savigny, 
belonging to that great historical school, 
he penetrates to the social root of his sub- 
ject, observes its growth, notes its modi- 
fications. by time and place, and detaches 
from it the rank weeds with which it is 
surrounded, through the blunders and 
sophistries of shallow pretenders. To 
the historical insight of Savigny Mr. 
Maine adds the trenchant logic of Aus- 
tin and the keen sagacity in detecting 
errors and shortsightedness of the cele- 
brated Bentham. To Mr. Maine law is 
not a mere fixture to be smeared with the 
ignorant eulogies of noisy declaimers, 
but a living force to be kept in strict har- 
mony with all the other social forces. 
Society, according to cur author, is a va- 
ried and complicated structure, made up 
of millions of individuals susceptible of 
multiform growth like itself, and if nor- 
mally kept together, must have legisla- 
tive laws to meet all its exigencies, The 
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channels, such as the judiciary and ad- 
ministrative bodies, through which these 
laws work down to the actions of men, 
must be kept in conformity to them; 
otherwise they lose their vital effect and 
desired end, and as a fatal consequence, 
disorder and turbulence break in, disin- 
tegrating the whole social fabric. The 
true and the false, so obscurely tangled 
up in the oft-repeated saying that law is 
but common sense, are thus dealt with by 
Mr. Maine: ‘ With all reservations and all 
abatements the proposition that law is 
common sense is much truer than any one 
looking at the subject from outside can 
possibly conceive. But what conceals this 
from laymen is the fact that law being 
not simply a science to be learned, but an 
art to be applied, has, like all arts, to be 
thrown into technicalforms. Technical- 
ities are absolutely indispensable to law- 
yers, just as the ideas of form and pro- 
portion and color have to be thrown into 
a technical shape before they can give 
birth to painting or sculpture. A law- 
yer cannot do without technical rules any 
more than a sculptor or painter; but still 
it is universally true that a disposition to 
overrate technicalities, or to value them 
for their own sake, is the characteristic 
mark of the journeyman as distinguished 
from the artist. A very technical law- 
yer will always be a third-rate lawyer.” 
Much of the confusion and many of 
the evils we complain of are clearly im- 
plied in this extract. The radical and 
misleading idea that no special training 
or technical education is required on the 
part of those who aspire to regulate the 
functions of the country, who are ambi- 
tious not only to make our laws but to 
administer them, and who tire our ears 
with absurd and crude outpourings on 
education, must be eradicated and set 
aside. When we contemplate the magni- 
tude of this country, its constantly in- 
creasing population, its conflicting com- 
mercial, political,and territorial interests, 
its different races, creeds, and education- 
al divergencies, we cannot fail to see that 
sooner or latera violent strain must over- 
take the legislative brain of the nation. 
For this strain we must be well and 
timely prepared. The juridical educa- 
tion with which the country has hitherto 
been content mus’ be elevated, extended, 
and deepened. Slavish adherence to the 
letter and disregard of the spirit of law, 
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devotion to its outworn and barren pre- 
cedents, must be abandoned for a wise 
and luminous interpretation of it. Our 
standard of political eligibility must be 
greatly raised, and men of tried experi- 
ence, moral firmness, and encyclopedic 
knowledge must be placed at the head 
of our growing, grave, and impor- 
tant interests. The petty strifes and 
intrigues, the low, vulgar, and degrad- 
ing devices of a consuming venality, now 
so peculiar to our municipalities, and 
even to our whole national system, must 
be weeded out, and a sense of duty and 
justice substituted for the debasing ego- 
ism with which our public men are now 
so fearfully tainted. 

It is the object of the comparative 
method in estimating the value of na- 
tions as organs of civilization to study, 
weigh, and measure them according to 
the best scientific standard of the pres- 
ent; to distinguish the elements which 
they have derived from their own past, 
originated or drawn in from foreign 
sources; to ascertain from what causes 
some nations have progressed faster than 
others, some have been arrested in their 
growth, and some have undergone a de- 
cline. 

** A TREATISE ON Foop anp DIerTetics 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY 
ConstpereD.” By F. W. Pavy, M. D. Sec- 
ond edition. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
(New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) 

Researches into the chemistry of cr- 
ganic matter open up a wide field of eb- 
servation. In no direction have the 
results of these researches proved more 
beneficial than in ascertaining the nature 
and uses of various kinds of food con- 
sumed by man; or, in other words, the 
laws and conditions of physical growth 
and vitality. Through these researches 
we have attained to some principles. of 
alimentation which must greatly lessen 
the ills that flesh is heir to, and especial- 
ly those which prevail in our climate, to 
which it can scarcely be said the Furo- 
pean race, from which we spring, is yet 
adapted. 

We all know, or at least some of us 
know, how generally we are victimized by 
sciolistsin morals, politics, and education ; 
but it is not every one who knows that we 
have had the same experience in the food 
question. Some of our readers may pos- 
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sibly in past times have attended the lec- 
tures of one of these half-instructed pub- 
lic educators, Sylvester Graham, whose 
name is associated with brown bread, and 
who about thirty years ago obtained the 
honor by lecturing in our towns and vil- 
lages and denouncing white bread and 
the evils of meat-eating. His theory 
rested on the pernicious effects of fine 
flour and animal food. According to 
him, the saving diet of man should con- 
sist exclusively of milk, vegetables, meal, 
and fruit. Owing to general ignorance 
of the laws of alimentation, to which 
must be added the usual eagerness of 
people to accept any moral or physical 
theory which favors the pocket, many be- 
lieved in this energetic declaimer, and suf- 
fered the consequences; those who saw 
the evil of their ways in time lived out 
their natural lives; those who did not, 
dwindled away for lack of nourishment, 
and finally died of Grahamism. 

Graham, however, did some good. But 
it was not due to the application of his 
theory. As far as this goes, he simply 
substituted one malpractice for another. 


The habits of the people were not as they 
are now, and the good he accomplished 
lies in getting these habits changed. Pre- 
vious to his appearance as a dietetic re- 
former the food which people in the rural 
districts commonly consumed was more 


deleterious than his prescribed diet. To 
use Dr, Clarke’s words, ‘‘ It was the zone 
of perpetual pie and doughnut,” every- 
body consuming ‘‘unassimilable abomi- 
nations.” We have only to glance at the 
ordinary fare of that day, of which there 
are scill survivals in not uncivilized re- 
gions, and judge for ourselves. Every 
mcal consisted, more or less, of pie, sweet- 
meats, hot bread, cake, pickles, and pork 
—fresh in hog-killing time and salted all 
the rest of the year. Mutton, when a 
farmer killed a sheep, was always tough 
and indigestible, because it had to be 
eaten before it could spoil; while beef, 
too bulky and too valuable for private 
slaughter, wasa rarity. The best time in 
the eating line was in shad time. The 
winters being severe, and all channels of 
communication frozen up, stores, ‘‘some- 
thing that would keep,” had to be laid in 
for consumption during the climatic em- 
bargo. Breakfast, dinner, and tea in al- 
most every farm-house in the country 
consisted during the winter of changes on 
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ham, codfish, mackerel, smoked beef, and 
“‘apple sass.” This was the provender 
of growing boys at boarding school, with 
the addition of hash, It was the days of 
spring physic, of large fortunes made by 
pill manufacturers, and of epidemics that 
swept off multitudes thus prepared for 
them, like so many wooden shanties in a 
raging conflagration. It is no wonder 
that dyspepsia became a national disease, 
to say nothing of that still more subtle 
and widespread scourge, scrofula. Gra- 
ham’s diet of milk, vegetables, fruit, and 
brown bread proved beneficial, not be- 
cause it was best for man’s nutrition, but 
simply because it was a change, and bet- 
ter food for the debilitated stomachs 
which the old diet had produced. 
Through Graham and his theory people 
got to thinking about food, and things 
took another shape. Graham and his 
system, however, disappeared in turn. 
Diverse influences developed other ideas, 
One of these is traceable to experience in 
feeding cattle; the farmer, seeing his 
sheep and oxen fatten up on good food, 
has learned to some extent to fatten up 
himself, his wife, and his children. 
Much, however, remains to be done for 
the proper conservation of the American 
physique. Food is not the sole require- 
ment in this direction; but so far as this 
goes no authority is more to be relied on 
than Dr, Pavy, and to him we now turn. 

One of the dishes we need to cultivate, 
if we may use the term, is soup. No 
dish is more succulent or more economi- 
cal, Of the bones which are thrown 
away, out of which soup might be made, 
from three to seven pounds are equiva- 
lent toa pound of meat; bones, if util- 
ized in this way, would provean immense 
saving in household economy. The 
value of knowledge in the use of heat is 
illustrated by the cooking of kidneys; 
lightly cooked, this dish is palatable, 
while cooked with a high temperature it 
is tasteless and indigestible. Glancing 
over the analyses of all kinds of food 
quoted by Dr. Pavy, we find that almost 
everything we eat, and especially animal 
food, is three-fourths water. His book 
is worth six times its cost to every sen- 
sible woman for the directions it gives in 
the selection of good meat. Every 
school-girl ought to be practised in a 
discrimination of the hues of beef, both 
asa dieteticand anesthetic study. Sim- 
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ilar directions how to detect the age of 
an egg and how to keep butter sweet 
would, if well followed up by a boarding- 
house keeper, bring her a fortune. 

Dr. Pavy gives the history of vegeta- 
bles, seeds, and fruits all the world over. 
His subject leads him to enter into curi- 
ous details concerning the peculiar tastes 
of humanity. In relation to cannibal- 
ism, for instance, connoisseurs in human 
flesh prefer a black man to a white one, 
because the iatter tastes salt. The Paris 
siege is authority for the flavor and other 
edible properties of animals not commen- 
ly used as food. Five thousand cats 
were found palatable under the pressure 
of Prussian bombs, and nearly as many 
dogs. Whether or not the Prussians 
adopted French views of horseflesh, or 
took to it naturally, we cannot say; but 
Berlin contains seven legalized shops for 
its sale. 

The importance of the food question 
cannot be overestimated. Remedially, 
on the preventive side of maladies, it has 
a most important bearing. Malaria, for 
instance, can to a great extent be frus- 
trated through a knowledge of the prin- 
No malady, 


ciples of alimentation. 
probably, is more the result of impover- 
ished bodies than chills and fever. A 
well-fed man, woman, or child whose 
body is kept at the proper temperature 
by suitable food, with the addition of 
proper clothing, of course, may gener- 


ally set malaria at defiance. We have 
no hesitation in saying that good living— 
that is to say, food intelligently used, 
not abused through the lusts of appe- 
tite—wards off disease, instead of pro- 
ducing it. 





THE CONDITION OF ART. 

Bustvess stagnation seems to be the 
measure of stagnation in every other di- 
rection, and especially in that of art. A 
suspension of traffic in groceries and dry 
goods is accompanied with a suspension 
of traffic in paintings and sculpture. 
Cause and effect coincide; business is 
dull, therefore art is dull. Commercial 
prosperity, it must be admitted, is one 
of the conditions of artistic activity. In 
Greece the palmy days of art were the 
days of its great commercial enterprises. 
In Italy art flourished best, in Florence, 
Venice, and even Rome, when Italian 
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prosperity had advanced on the gains of 
a trade with the Levant and the Indies. 
But if this parallel progress is true, it is 
equally true that commerce never cre- 
ated art any more than it has created 
literature. The sale of works of art is 
not the test of artistic creation, any more 
than the sale of books is the test of liter- 
ary creation. High prices paid for pic- 
tures or statues are not the indication of 
artistic merit, any more than the extra- 
ordinary sums paid for the rare volumes 
of a bibliomaniac’s library are an indica- 
tion of literary merit. Commerce never 
created a Dante, a Molicre, a Goethe, or 
a Byron. When England, on the out- 
skirts of the Renaissance wave, first 
began to feel the effects of the commer- 
cial prosperity which everywhere ensued 
on the discovery of the New World, a 
Shakespeare lived, wrote, and died al- 
most unknown to his contemporaries, 
Art may be dull, but the dulness is not 
wholly due to commercial dulness. 
Admitting the fact that art is dull, it 
is well to consider some of the phenom- 
ena of this dulness. Other than material 
causes are at the root of it. In the first 
place, there is a natural reaction apparent 
against the lavish outlay for works of art 
which has for the past fifteen years 
characterized the growth of art through- 
cut the world. Glance at the system by 
which this outlay has been brought 
about—the system which has proved so 
effective in England, in France, and in 
America. Some eloquent writer publicly 
lauds the work of a favorite artist; the 
market price of these works advances 
immediately. Dealers in art create a 
**corner” by buying up those for sale, 
and by mortgaging future productions 
by the same hand, If these works are of 
small size, they are circulated from city to 
city and country to country, and when too 
big for ready transportation photographs 
of them are widely distributed, and they 
are purchased and paid for by telegraph. 
Newspapers everywhere reprint laudatory 
criticisms of them, together with reports 
of their sale. Fresh critics of new- 
fledged genius arise, while rich amateurs 
vie with each other at auction, or else start 
off alone to ransack Europe for some un- 
heard-of masterpiece. The effect of all 
this has been to establish as a standard 
of excellence in art this or that canvas a 
foot square, which has but partial merit 
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except that its “‘ fortunate owner” paid 
thousands of francs, pounds, or dollars 
for it. The effect does not end here. 
The style of the exalted artist becomes 
orthodox, his coloring » model for imi- 
tation, his subject the climax of refined 
taste, and his imitators more or less suc- 
cessful competitors with him. People are 
stimulated to buy works of this class, on 
the ground of their being valuable invest- 
ments, until, as now, money not being 
available for such treasures, they are 
disposed of for a small percentage on 
their original estimate. The art mar- 
ket, it is true, is dull, but is not its dul- 
ness, as in other directions, the result of 
inflation ? 

The next, and, as we regard it, the 
most important cause of dulness in art 
is appreciable in another way. Recall 


impressions of a series of exhibitions (we 
do not speak of those of our own coun- 
try, but of those in Europe, where man’s 
esthetic instincts are best fostered), 
We derive our instruction in art from 
Europe because the European intellect 


dominates over our own, or, if this be not 
admitted, because the European artist, 
thus far, has put the noblest ideas of 
humanity into plastic shape. Without 
going back to antiquity, study the ideas 
and art of the Renaissance, together with 
the esthetic march of things since that 
epoch, What do we find? We find 
the art of the old’masters a recognized 
standard of excellence, both in idea and 
in execution, and endorsed by every gen- 
eration of amateurs. Through the supe- 
rior intellectual power of the old masters 
and their special knowledge of nature, 
they have made the ideal conceptions of 
their age permanent realities for the 
whole world, Perhaps we do not inter- 
est ourselves in martyrdoms or in hagi- 
ology, in Magdalens or in Madonnas; 
but we do always find interest in the 
forms derived from nature which sym- 
bolize phases of suffering, of noble ac- 
tion, of repentance, of love, and of pur- 
ity. Other schools follow more or less 
remotely in the wake of the old masters. 
We take no interest in Dutch costume, 
squallor, or bestiality, but we do find 
interest in the simplicity, integrity, and 
variety of characters which give us the 
domestic sentiment depicted by Dutch 
artists. We cannot accept the voluptu- 
ous sensuousness and pastoral artificiali- 
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ties of the time of Boucher, Lancret, and 
Watteau; but we nevertheless admire the 
grace and elegance of the female figures 
which the first painted, and the spirit of 
gayety and love which animates the 
works of the others, There is even 
something attractive in the classic per- 
versities of the epoch of the French Rev- 
olution, for the artists of that day strove 
with some success to give outward shape 
to ideas of noble import. Coming down 
to later times, we find Ingres, Scheffer, 
Delaroche, and Flandrin, each in his 
own style maintaining the traditional 
standard of excellence, and giving forth 
signs of the high aim which inspired 
their breasts. Delacroix and the mod- 
ern romantic school bring us to our own 
generation. Glancing down this long 
line of performance, beginning with the 
sacred art of the Renaissance, and end- 
ing with the advent of the romantic 
school, we find that the feature of meth- 
od in art is always of minor consequence 
in relation to the ideas conveyed by art; 
in other words, the thought is of more 
consequence than paint, the subject of 
greater stimulus than the way of pre- 
senting it. With Delacroix the decline 
of art begins. A growing observation of 
nature, mainly through the extra facili- 
ties for travelling, has extended the va- 
riety of subject. Schools and increased 
facilities for practising art have enor- 
mously increased the corps of artists. 
Easy methods of painting, coupled with 
the multitude of objects to be painted, 
lead artists to paint rapidly and with- 
out reflection. Add to this the vast 
diffusion of wealth in the world and the 
consequent increase of art supporters. 
Elevated ideas, cultivated perception, 
becomes of less importance just in 
proportion to the increase of respect 
for technical skill manifested by a 
multitude rather than by the judicious 
few. For the art which exacted admira- 
tion on account of its representation of 
refined ideas, through analogous refine- 
ment in the perception of nature’s forms, 
we have simply an easy success in the 
portrayal of objective realities, or, at 
best, some phase of human sentiment 
which depends on a vulgar rather than 
on a refined taste. In illustration of this 
we have only to give a glance at subjects 
painted by popular artists whose emi- 
nence is based on the prices paid for 
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their masterpieces. A duel by masque- 
raders, the foreshortened corpse of a 
murdered Roman, hideous decapitated 
heads of Arabs, leering libertines con- 
templating a nude Athenian female, hor- 
rid gladiatorial combats, and like sub- 
jects of sensational import constitute the 
leading works of one painter. Another 
is most successful in costume subjects, 
such as cavaliers, guardsmen, chess- 
players, men on horseback, and other 
still-life aspects of humanity in which 
microscopic minutiz and purely plastic 
skill in the rendering of it is the main 
success. A legion of imitators paint, re- 
spectively, on a larger scale, groups of 
medieval dwarfs, ladies visiting another 
lady in bed just confined, loafers of all 
races and nationalities oriental and occi- 
dental, half-nude lorettes symbolic of 
classic conceits, or simulating fashionable 
women ogling themselves in mirrors, or 
placed on sofas in mourning attitudes 
and supposed to be grieving; young girls 
supposed to be innocent evidently ab- 
stracting questionable books from the 
shelves of a library; in short, any trivial 
idea possible by which a painter can at- 
tract the eye by presenting to it com- 
monplace sights, sentiments, and objects. 
Nudity is not popular with us, but we 
can add to the above the scattered repre- 
sentations of the female form which hang 
in the Paris expositions from year to 
year, and in which there is not the slight- 
est trace of the true loveliness of this 
form to be found. Degeneracy of idea 
relatively to cleverness of execution is 
more apparent since what is called the 
romantic school introduced and made 
fashionable the theory of realism. In 
England the pre-Raphaelite school has 
done the same thing, and established the 
criterion of ugliness. In neither school 
do we find the motive of art to flow from 
any esthetic impression of the dignity of 
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human nature or the charm of external 
nature; in neither direction do we find 
noble sentiments accompanied with the 
imaginative power which created art and 
made it the unwritten exponent of man’s 
best feeling and profoundest thought. 
Changing the terms which Sainte-Beuve 
used some years ago in speaking of lit- 
erature, it may be said that ‘‘ Never in 
any age have color and pictorial style, 
the lie of the artistic brush, so predomi- 
nated over what is sound and true as in 
the past few years.” 

If art is dull, there are reasons for this 
dulness other than commercial stagna- 
tion. The truth is, art is dull because 
the general mind is dull. Commerciai 
prosperity ministers to the senses; and 
if it has done something toward widen- 
ing and stimulating the stream of art, it 
has at the same time rendered it shal- 
lower. Instead of art having deep wa- 
ter in which to anchor itself, it has run 
aground on a flat. The question is 
whether there is any remedy for this 
dulness. We see but one, and that is of 
slow growth. It is culture, Both the 
people and the artist must know more 
than they do before art can revive. The 
artist is not responsible for the decline of 
art, but if he would revive it he must 
put his shoulder to the wheel. He must 
do more te fathom the depths of the in- 
tellect and give outward significance to 
what he discovers. He must be able to 
seize on the leading ideas of the human 
mind, not local, but universal ideas, 
the ideas which people unconsciously 
harbor, but which they cannot explain 
to themselves and render intelligible 
through forms found in nature and 
which everybody, when placed before 
them, recognizes as the truest and most 
beautiful. The art that does this is cre- 
ative, and it will surely triumph over 
commercial stagnation. 
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— A somewnat remarkable criminal has 
recently been disposed of in New York 
in a somewhat remarkable way. The 
whole affair is significant. We refer to 
the case of one Edward Kirtland, who 
was sentenced during the past month to 
twenty years’ imprisonment in the State 
prison. He was charged with having 
committed a robbery of which these were 
the circumstances, About three o’clock 
in the afternoon the robber entered a 
house in which an old lady who had been 
paralytic for sixteen years seems to have 
been strangely left quite alone; and 
after some unmeaning inquiries he rushed 
at this decrepit person, seized her by the 
throat, and robbed her of fifty dollars, 
The neighbors, summoned by the furious 
barking of a little dog, came in and found 
the old lady lying senseless. Not long 
afterward, Kirtland, who had been ar- 
rested on another account, was confront- 
ed with her, and she declared him to be 
the man who had robbed her. It is 
to be remarked, by the way, that he is ‘‘a 
very gentlemanly looking young man.” 
This declaration she repeated at the trial. 
On the other hand Kirtland produced a 
dozen witnesses who swore that on the 
day of the robbery he was with them at a 
picnic of the Church of St. Rose of Lima, 
and that he was dressed quite differently 
from the person described in the testi- 
mony. He also swore that he knew no- 
thing of the robbery, and that he was at 
the picnic at the time when it was com- 
mitted. It will be generally regarded as 
somewhat surprising, we think, that upon 
this evidence the jury found Kirtland 
guilty. His own oath as to his innocence 
and his presence at the picnic might be 
set aside as of little value if it stood by 
itself; but when so many other persons 
swore so clearly to an alibi, and with 
such circumstance in their evidence, to 
set aside their testimony was certainly 
using very freely the discretionary pow- 
ers of a jury in this respect. And be- 
sides, the testimony of the single witness 
on whose evidence Kirtland was found 
guilty was not of the highest kind of 
evidence. Anold lady, paralytic, fright- 
cned literally out of her wits, and left 
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senseless on the floor by a man who had 
taken her by the throat, is not the best 
witness upon that very doubtful point, 
personal identity, as to which many peo- 
ple err daily even in regard to persons 
with whose appearance and manner and 
speech they have some acquaintance. 
Even if there had been no counter testi- 
mony, hers would not have been very 
valuable as to the identity cf Kirtland 
with her assailant; and considering the 
evidence on the other side, it must be ad- 
mitted to be very probable that he is in- 
nocent. 


— InNocENT, however, as he may be of 
this particular crime, there is no doubt 
that Recorder Hackett, in putting him 
within stone walls for twenty years, has 
made the best disposition of him that 
could be made for his own good, as well 
as for that of society. His case is one of 
those which occasionally make us feel 
how helpless society is, with its hands 
tied by law, thg law on which it depends 
for its own existence. Unless a man is 
convicted, upon a fair trial, of some speci- 
fic crime, he must go free, although he is 
known to be one of those who live by prey- 
ing upon others; and if, once tried for an 
offence, he, through defect of evidence, or 
some manceuvre of counsel, is acquitted, 
he cannot be tried for that offence again. 
In our anxiety to guard the liberty of the 
individual—an anxiety than which none 
could be more justifiable—we constantly 
give criminals the advantage. They have 
the benefit of every shortcoming of evi- 
dence, of every quibble, of every doubt. 
The consequence is, that we have a well- 
recognized criminal class; a sort of peo- 
ple who do not fall into temptation, but 
who deliberately adopt crime as the busi- 
ness of their lives. They defraud, steal, 
rob, and commit other crimes, as other 
people work with their hands, buy and 
sell, practise law or medicine. This Kirt- 
land was one of the class in question. He 
is only twenty-one years old, and yet he 
has already been indicted for murder and 
convicted of manslaughter upon his own 
confession; and he was in the Tombs, un- 
der arrest for assault with intent to rob, 
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when he was identified by the paralytic 
woman as the man who robbed her. 
Doubtless all this had its weight with the 
jury, and great weight it must have had, 
to kick the beam against the oaths of a 
dozen even of the companions of such a 
man as Kirtland. One or two false wit- 
nesses may be suborned; but a dozen ! 


— THE case was very plainly one of 
those in which juries are impelled almost 
unconsciously to attempt to protect soci- 
ety at all hazards against some manifest- 
ly very dangerous criminal nature. But 
such efforts are generally in vain, unless 
the sentence which follows is death or 
such a long term of imprisonment as has 
fallen to the lot of Kirtland. For, as 
the Recorder remarked in passing sen- 
tence, the severe penalties lately imposed 
by himself and his colleagues did not 
seem to have any effect in suppressing 
crimes of the kind of which the prisoner 
had been convicted. And indeed it 
would almost seem as if a certain propor- 
tion of mankind had been consecrated to 
criminal uses, so surely may we look for 
the commission of certain offences under 


certain conditions, and so incorrigible do 
those who have once committed crime 


generally prove. Where criminal ten- 
dencies exist in connection with strong 
will, as in the case of this Kirtland, it is 
safe to assume that reformation is impos- 
sible. It seems hard to take such a posi- 
tion; but it will not be disputed by those 
who have had opportunities of observing 
crime and criminals during a series of 
years. The worst of crime is that it ap- 
pears to be ingrained in certain natures. 
In this truth there is some justification 
for the old severity of law by which 
forgers, robbers, and even thieves were 
hanged, as well as murderers. It was 
done, not in just retribution, but for the 
protection of society, which was not safe 
while such men lived. And the next 
thing to hanging for theft is to imprison 
a man for twenty years for robbing a wo- 
man of fifty dollars. If the sentence is 
carried out, society is safe from that man 
for twenty years, during which he will be 
earning something at least by hard labor. 
Guilty or not guilty, we repeat this is the 
best disposition that could have been 
made of him; and it is a great pity that 
he could not have a thousand or so like 
him as companions. It is at least worth 
consideration whether it would not be 
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well to largely increase the terms of im- 
prisoument for what are called minor of- 
fences, for the mere purpose of protect- 
ing society against criminals ingrain, by 
shutting them up and keeping them at 
work, 


— Tuey have strange notions about 
many things in the “far West,” and 
among the subjects which have a decid- 
edly fresh aspect, there is that of mar- 
riage. Here we have a story of howa 
young woman—a lady of course, a per- 
fect lady—had two suitors and encour- 
aged them both. Perhaps that is a fe- 
male fashion not altogether peculiar to 
the West. But she engaged herself to 
both; and it may be reluctantly admitted 
that such things have been done in the 
East. But finally she appointed the 
same wedding day for both, which it 
must be confessed was carrying the priv- 
ileges of her sex to a point which our 
eastern dames and damsels have not yet 
attained, although they may have looked 
toward it with vain longings. The two 
lovers, each accompanied with a clergy- 
man of her ‘‘ persuasion,” set out for her 
ranch, One arrived some time before 
the other; and to him it must be admit- 
ted that she was faithful; for she was 
married to him on the spot. Lover num- 
ber two arrived and found his “ intend- 
ed” the virgin bride of another man; as 
much to his surprise as to his disgust; 
for she had managed the affair so well 
that neither knew of the other’s preten- 
sion. Whereupon there was some tall 
talking, and flourishing of ‘‘ shooters” 
of various denomination. There was no 
blood spilled however; and perhaps it is as 
well that there was not a man killed for 
the sake of such a woman. But mar- 
riage—what is it? She would have mar- 
ried lover number two if distance and the 
fleetness of his horse had enabled him to 
be number one; and in either case she 
would have been the ‘lawful wife” of 
the man who was first on the ground. 
Some of our fair friends are fond of dis- 
cussing the question as to what is ‘true 
marriage.” Here is a case upon which 
they may chew the cud of reflection at 
least until the appearance of our next 
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— But here is another which goes to 
show that certain very old-fashioned no- 
tions upon the man-and-woman subject 
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are not yet quite extinct even in the far 
West. It seems that between a couple 
who had some lasting or continually re- 
curring cause of grievance matters came 
to a very open issue. Whereupon the 
‘‘lady” relieved her feelings freely, and 
denounced her spouse to his face as ‘‘ the 
meanest white man that ever went un- 
hung,” and said she would have nothing 
more todo with him. Then, finding that 
he neither got angry nor fled away, she 
ordered him out of the room, He did 
not go; which, considering that the house 
was a log cabin of two rooms, which he 
had built for himself and her to live in, 
is perhaps not entirely surprising. But 
at this point he seems to have changed 
his tactics; for he seized her, and, as the 
matter is delicately put, ‘‘ administered 
personal correction” to her upon the 
spot, tied her hand and foot, and left her 
upon the nuptial couch. But, woman- 
like, although beaten, she was not to be 
beat. She worked herself free, got away, 
and summoned him before a justice of the 
peace to answer a complaint of assault 
and battery. Strange justice of the 
peace ! for after hearing both sides, he 
dismissed the complaint, declaring that 
under the circumstances the affair could 
not be considered an assault, particularly, 
he remarked, as the correction ‘‘ appear- 
ed to have been administered with the 
flat of the hand,” although the afflicted 
part seems not to have been specified. 


— Tae case is significant. For it di- 
rects attention to a point which the 
deference that men have so long shown 
to women has caused the latter to forget, 
and this is that the power is always in 
the hands of man, and that if he yields, 
it is because he chooses to do so in con- 
sideration of her weakness. This has 
gone on so long that what is a concession 
has come to be regarded by women as a 
right; and they, or many of them, seem 
to think that their anger is something to 
be dreaded. But a man of any character 
or will is rarely in a position in which a 
woman’s anger is of any material mo- 
ment to him. Her comfort, her needs, 
her grief, or even her pleasure may be 
so; but not her wrath. When she en- 
treats she has her way, quite as often as 
she should have it; but when she puts 
on grand airs, although politeness may 
keep his face straight, in his heart he 
begins to laugh. For he is conscious 
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that, unless he brings himself within 
reach of the law, he can do as he pleases. 
And in the other case it is not her that 
he yields to, but the power of the law, or 
his own sense of right. 


— Ayp this reminds us that of all the 
absurd and monstrous creations of arti- 
ficial society, the grande dame is the 
most absurd and artificial: above all the 
grande dame when she takes upon her- 
self the airs of command. For in any 
case a woman, be she high or low, has 
power only because she is the wife, the 
mother, or the sister of some man, 
There have been queens—Queen Eliza- 
beth, for instance—whose anger was to 
be dreaded; but that was because they 
happened to represent the power of the 
State. Their power was official, not 
personal, A machine might be invented 
—a court, for example—for a court is a 
sort of machine—which would be quite 
as dreadful. Queen Elizabeth was to be 
dreaded as a judge, a sheriff, or a town 
constable, each in their degree, was to 
be dreaded, because she had the power 
of society at her back: no otherwise. 
The sheriff had his posse; and even the 
town constable had a power which she 
had not—his individual ability to ‘‘ pitch 
into” his victim. To a manly man 
there are only two things to be dreaded: 
wrong and superior power; and the anger 
of a woman is not the means by which 
either of these is made to be felt. 


— ‘‘SHAKESPEARIAN ” scholars make a 
great fuss about many small and unim- 
portant matters, and attempt to explain 
many things which Shakespeare himself 
could not have explained; and now some 
of them are at loggerheads as to which 
are the lines that Hamlet wrote in the 
play that was to catch the conscience of 
the King. It will be remembered that 
he asks the principal player if he could 
for a need study some dozen or sixteen 
lines, that he Hamlet would set down for 
him. The quest is for those sixteen lines, 
and Professor Seeley, and Mr. Furnivall, 
and the Cowden Clarkes, and Mr. Malle- 
son, and all the New Shakespeare Society 
are deep in the discussion. Some of them 
think that the lines must be those con- 
taining ‘‘ Purpose is but a slave to mem- 
ory,” and ‘* The world is not for aye”; 
others that they are those beginning, 
“Thonghts black, hands apt,” ete. But 
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there is a difficulty as to the latter sup- 
position—that these are only six lines 
instead of twelve or sixteen. A very 
grave complexity and worthy of the 
whole affair. These good people might 
be engaged in wiser if not in better busi- 
ness, They will never find the lines: for 
why ? The lines are not there. Shake- 
speare wrote the whole of the play that 
was played before the King. Hamlet, it 
is true, asks the player if he can play the 
‘*Murder of Gonzago.” But what of 
that ? It does not imply that there was 
any such play; no more than the name 
of Fortinbras implies that there was such 
2 King of Norway. Shakespeare wrote 
for the effect that he wished to produce 
upon the stage; he adapted the words of 
his personages to the situation in which 
they were placed. What he sought here 
was merely to show that Hamlet used the 
players to dally with his procrastinating 
purpose of revenging the murder of his 
father; and as to his use of the title the 
‘* Murder of Gonzago,” it means no more 
than if he had called the play the ‘‘ Poi- 
soning of Alphonso.” It was a mere 
name with murder in it. This searching 
after the lines that Hamlet wrote, and 
above all the confining the search to a 
dozen or fifteen, is one of the weakest 
manifestations of the Shakespearian inad- 
ness that has yet been made; but it is 
very characteristic. Imagine the smile 
and the look of wonder, or rather of puz- 
zlement, that would come over Shake- 
speare’s face at finding not only reason- 
able creatures, but really able men, spend- 
ing their time in such business ! 


— Tue lecture season is about to be- 
gin. Its herald comes before us in the 
shape of a portentous publication pro- 
claiming the merits of various lecturers, 
announcing their triumphs, and, most 
important of all, giving their portraits. 
The publication is deeply impressive and 
must have a tremendous effect in “the 
rural districts.” Those communities 
might be able to turn a deaf ear to what 
is told of the wit, the learning, and the 
eloquence of the lecturers, but to steel 
their hearts against their portraits would 
be impossible. Such beautiful beings as 
they are! so elegant, so intellectual ! 
The most of them have curling hair and 
wonderful moustaches. The appearance 
of such creatures in quiet country towns 
must produce a sensation that would 
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alarm at least one half of the community. 
For each young female cannot fail to 
compare the lecturer with her own partic- 
ular young man—the very one who takes 
her to the ‘‘lecter”; and the result of 
such a comparison would be odious in- 
deed; it might be better called disgust- 
ing. To be sure, creatures like these are 
to be looked at by rural Juliets as bright 
particular stars whom they cannot hope 
towed; but who can tell the consequences 
of such a disturbance of their fancies ? 
And then there is the portrait of the lady 
who calls herself Ann Eliza Young in 
virtue of having been Brigham’s ‘ nine- 
teenth”—also a very elegant person. 
There need hardly, however, be any flut- 
tering in the hearts of the young ladies 
on her account. Very few men indeed 
would probably like to be Brigham’s suc- 
cessor. But there can be no doubt that 
her experience—particularly if she would 
relate it all—must make her a great at- 
traction in the lecture-room. So we are 
not surprised to read that she has had ‘‘a 
memorable career” as a lecturer, and 
that ‘‘her success in the lyceum has 
been without a parallel.” It is only two 
years since she began this ‘‘career,” and 
she has already lectured ‘(two hundred 
and twenty-three times”; an amazing 
degree of diligence, if her lectures to 
Brigham are not counted in, and one 
showing a volubility of tongue that 
awakens profound sympathy for the 
Prophet. Well, lecturing has become a 
business, a branch of trade; and this 
sort of advertising is one of the signs 
thereof. 


— Mme. Titsens has come, and has 
sung. Our cynical correspondent writes 
that ‘‘On Monday evening, October 4, 
the remains of Mlle. Titjens were pro- 
duced at Steinway Hall with much solem- 
nity, and the ghost of her voice went 
shrieking through the place like that of 
Creusa through the ruins of burning 
Troy.” This is a specimen of our cyni- 
cal friend's cruel way of putting things. 
It is unkind, and indeed not quite just. 
Mme. Titjens is a great singer in the 
grand school, the greatest now before the 
public, and she has voice enough to 
show all her technical skill as well 
as her grand inspirations. But there 
is no doubt that if she wished us to 
hear her and remember what she real- 
ly was, she should have come to us 
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ten years ago at the very least. The day 
has gone by, if it ever was, when ‘the 
Americans ’’ will be satisfied with second- 
rate artists, or with first-rate ones in their 
decline. Nevertheless we counsel all our 
music-loving readers to hear Mme, Tit- 
jens at least once, that they may make 
the acquaintance of the really grand style 
of vocalization. This they have not 
heard unless they can remember Alboni 
and Lind. All the “great prima-don- 
nas” since their day, Nilsson included, 
have been not only second rate, but small 
in style compared to Titjens. 


— Our readers will remember our of- 
fer of a dollar, and a high place in the 
Nebula, to whomever should satisfacto- 
rily explain why our pretty little neigh- 
bor in petticoats, on being asked if she 
would like some candies, said she ‘‘ didn’t 
care,” and then clutched at the money, 
wherewith she went off in a whirlwind of 
delight to the nearest candy shop. We 
are sorry to say that our largesse has 
proved tempting enough to produce only 
one attempt to solve the question; and 
that is far from being satisfactory. It is 
the old plea that women disguise their 
feelings, because they are taught modesty 
and reserve, or, in the words of our cor- 
respondent, ‘‘a girl is taught from the 
time she commences [meaning begins] to 
prattle, to cover her natural, frank 
child ways by a mask of assumed indif- 
ference. She is told that it is not lady- 
like to ask for anything she wishes, or to 
seem eager about taking what is offered 
her,” ete., ad infinitum. Whereupon our 
correspondent, who is a® woman, says 
that “if society would make its daugh- 
ters more frank, honest, and candid, it 
must revolutionize its laws, its rules and 
usages. It must put its girls upon an 
equal footing with its boys in regard to 
independent self-reliance and liberty of 
speech and manner.” And then she 
puts in a plea to the effect that if society 
will not do this she should ‘desist from 
finding fault with that which she would 
be very sorry to do without, her daugh- 
ters.””. The truth of the last remark can- 
not safely be disputed. Indeed, it may 
be at once admitted not only that society 
would not like to do without her daugh- 
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ters, but that she could not if she would; 
for if there were no daughters, society 
would speedily cease and disappear from 
the face of the earth. Among all the 
wonderful discoveries of this age there 
has indeed been discovered no way of 
continuing society without daughters. 
Nor do we believe that if one were dis- 
covered it would rapidly attain a very 
high degree of favor. The royalty on the 
patent for that invention would not pro- 
duce a large fortune very speedily. And 
as to finding fault, bless your heart, dear 
lady, no one found fault; certainly not 
this nebulous individual. When girls are 
on an equal footing with boys in inde- 
pendent self-reliance, and in liberty of 
speech and manner—upon which footing, 
by the by, it seems that they are placing 
themselves with a rapidity somewhat 
tremendous and alarming—this N. P. 
will choose some other sort of creature to 
do the opposite part of his flirtation and 
love making—say a sergeant of dragoons 
or the captain of a gang of ’longshore- 
men. Like the man in ‘ Punch,” he 
‘*rather prefers she women.” The trait 
in question is not a woman’s trait only; 
it belongs to the whole female sex 
throughout animal nature, and comes to 
them untaught and unbidden. There 
isn’t a spring pullet in a barnyard, or a 
doe in the forest, that doesn’t practise it 
daily. And the little damsel who is the 
occasion of our previous remark is by no 
means a creature of reserves which do 
not come to her by nature, and which she 
is too young to have been taught. More- 
over, she is the veriest tomboy living; a 
robustious, big-limbed, handsome crea- © 
ture who lives in the open air, and climbs 
fences and runs races with any boy in the 
neighborhood. But brought into con- 
tact with a man and asked to have some- 
thing she was longing for, her female na- 
ture at once asserted herself, and the lit- 
tle jade ‘didn’t care.” The point of our 
query was to get at the reason of this, and 
the mental process and condition which 
causes a woman to assume this indiffer- 
ence, and then to make an awful row in 
a feminine way if she is deprived of that 
for which she says she ‘‘ doesn’t care.” 
We repeat our offer, with the firm con- 
viction that we shall keep our dollar. 
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